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THE woe PES OF WOMEN 


AS SEEN IN NABIN SEN'S 
"KURUKSHETRA" 
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Dr, Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


We find the theme of Nari-dharma (the religion of women) in 
Canto III of his book entitled Kurukshetra (1898). An aspect of 
the “new women” as conceived by Sen is represented in the | 
= personnage of Subhadra. For eleven days the battle had’ been 
raging at Kurukshetra. . During this period Subhadra had kept herself 
busy attending and nursing the sick and the wounded, the dying and 
‘the dead. So we find Sülochana asking this question—(lines 11-14, 
91-92) : 


“Alas unfortunate! Would you 
‘Ruin your health. without sleep and without food 
in this way? 
Night and day and day and night, like ointment l 
You are applying yourself to wounded men, 
Thus dying for the déad, I wonder what 
ME "Happiness of mind and soül you obtain ?" i 


* This picture-of Subhadra as, war-hurse is evidently tco idealistic. 
Neither in the nineteenth century nor, of, course, in the two great 
wars of the twentieth have nurses or ‘women’s auxiliary corps" had 
to "ruin. their health without food” Sen's romanticism is eminently 
in evidence here. Perhaps he ‘had nó diet and personal contact with 
the nürses in ‘Military service, ` 
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Subhadra in response to worldly-wise Sulochana makes an emphatic 
pronouncement which is a manifesto of romentic sentiments par 
excellence concerning some of the vocations of the new woman. Her 
declaration is as follows (Ibid, lines 28-95) :— 


‘What greater hapiness can woman have? 

Care for the sick and sympathise for the depressed, 

In moments of grief, the shade of coolness and good cheer, 
This is the heart of a woman on earth.’’ 


She finds that’ woman is far behind man in the discharge of duties 
of diverse types. Her propaganda for feminism as well as for equalisa- 
tion’ between woman and man in social work runs ‘thus (Ibid, 
lines 33-33) :— 

‘Just see how every day numberle:s men ' 

Harnéssed to duty are laying down their lives. 

Do we women do.our duties like them?” 

Sen wanted to deliver through Subhadra a manifesto for. the 
maseulinisation of woman. He wishes women. to take to new 
yocations, thereby establishing a functional equality with men So 
far as nursing the sick and the wounded i is concerned, be it observed 
that even today in Bengal as in the rest of India, the number of Indian 
women in hospital and clinics or dispensary services is infinitely 
low. Both Hindu and Muslim women have failed to enter the 
nursing profession in large numbers. Subhadra’s manifesto for social 
work by women has not succeeded in adequately awakening the In. lian 
consciousness even in more than fifty years. 


Subhadra, the champion of new womanhood, has another message 
to deliver. She is busy nursing the enemy's wounded as well. 
The self-complacent and stay-at- -home Sulochana cannot understand 
that Subhadra should take care of the dying and the dead of even the 
enemy’s forces. Says she (Ibid, lines 86-39) :— 

‘‘Woman’s work then ig to serve the wounded. 
But why this service to the enemy ? 

Let the enemy make fuss with their own dead, 
Why should you get a headache for them?” 

The reply from Subhadra is a characteristically modern one. She 

‘holds forth as follows (Ibid, lines 40-47) :— 
“Enemy? Is he not human like me? 
Does he not possess flesh and blood ? 
Your life, my life, is this not the foe's life too? 
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Same water in diverse pitchers ! 

Made of the same matter and by weapons hurt 

Human body gets the same wounds, 

Bears the same pains ; and into the jaws of death 

Friend and foe enter alike." 

Sen's Subhadra is not.a mere nurse of the medical or public health 

services. She is also a representative of the International Red Cross as 
it were. This is another instance of modernism in Sen's ideologies. 


‘TIME OF PEACE 
. Ros ZAGOREN 


‘There are no lines between the days, 
‘No separating night ; _ 
Time runs together, does not part, 
Or mark with signal light. 

There is no afternoon, no dusk, 

No twilight hour, no morn ; 

The hours congeal into one whole 
No edge left ragged, torn. 

No watches. count the heartbeats here, 
No calendar need serve 

For time is not a proceeding line 
But a great embracing curve. 


THE PHILOSOPHER AS PEACEMAKER 


ARTHUR W. Mung, Pu.D., 
Albion College, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Today the philosopher is far from popular, at least in my country. 
For this sad state of affairs -philosophers themselves are partly to blame. 
To begin with, many philosophers, both in the East and in the West, 
have often not only been guilty of escapism but even of decidedly 
reactionary tendencies. Escapism and reactionism, in truth. may stem 
from many sources and may take many forms. 

l Not unlike the caricature of Socrates in Aristophanes’ Clouds, the 
philosopher may venture to think of himself as living in a higher transcen- 
dental realm, far removed from all mundane affairs. This danger, like a 
hidden serpent, lies at the heart of many mystical philosophies. Although 
both Hinduism and Buddhism have at times shown a real social concern, 
especially during the reign of King Asoka (one of the greatest monarchs 
who has ever sat on any throne), and although these tendencies—in response 
to thé nuclear threat—are again coming to the surface, yet the influence 
of the Vedanta of Sankara, with his doctrine of Maya, together with the 
Buddhist stress on transitoriness, have often made it easy for Asians to 
run away from their social responsibility. The same has also been true 
of the influence of mystical thinkers such as Plotinus in the West, 

Decidedly more dangerous, however, is the current pessimism and 
fatalism. Although it finds its best expression in the cycle theory of 
Oswald Spengler, it is capable of appearing in many forms and in many 
unexpected places. At the Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference back 
in 1959, in fact, a prominent American philosopher went so far as to remark 
privately: ‘‘As far as the problem of peace is concerned, I am a pessi- 
mist.” Moreover, even in spite of the awful warnings given by our best 
informed and most socially alert scientists, there are still many evidences 
of a sophisticated neutralism among philosophers. They seem to regard 
it as down-right unphilosophic to make any’ kind of commitment ‘whatso- 
ever,- Worse still, while the most*slothful and the least sensitive (as self- 
‘styled, sophisticated and emancipated men) are content to drift on the 
-balmy waves of the popular hedonism, others manifest a pedantic interest 
in the past; and, like Toynbee’s archaist, if they only could, would actually 
turn the clock back. Still others find escape from social responsibility in 


a no less pedantic oui in the minutiae of logical analysis and. 


semantics. 

Yet, while many. philosophers have been and are socially indifferent, 
this is far from the whole story. After all, philosophy, by its very nature 
as the scientia scientiarum. (the science of thé sciences), entails a totality 
of perspective which must embrace all of the significant facts. This involves 


* 
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the whole realm of values, out of which arise such special philosophic disci- 
plines as ethics and social and political philosophy. In short, the philo- 
sopher’s own discipline, in terms of its concern with values, drives him to 
assume his just share of social responsibility. This makes a socially 
irresponsible philosopher as unthinkable as # round square. 

Nor can there bé any doubt that philosophers, both ancient and 
modern, have made significant contributions to peace and world order. 
Among. the Pre-Socratic Greeks, Empedocles was not only outspoken in 
his opposition to war, but he also urged men to follow Love. He was the 

first philosophie pacifist. Even greater was the contribution of the Stoics, 
especially in terms of the concept of natural law or "right reason” as the 
basis for world order, and;~along with this, the. idea of world citizenship. 
Mention has already been made of Hindu and. Buddhist contributions. So 
far as Indian. thought is concerned, it is well to point out that no one 
ever made.a miore dévastating exposure of the evils of war than. Anjuna in 
The Bhagavad Gita. : : 

Even though theré were adeste e anh war during the Middle Agës, 
yet the modern Western peace movement undoubtedly takes its’ rise from 
the revulsion: against war generated by the terrible Thirty Years’ War-— 
the first great modérn conflict in terms of its destructiveness. ‘While this 
bloody contest was still raging, Hugo Grotius, “the Father of International 
Law", wrote his famous work, Concerning the Law of War and Peace. He 
advocated nothing less than a society of nations functioning under. inter- 
national làw. In the century E Grotius- countless peace projects 
appeared. . 

In trm of the philosophy of “peace, the year 1795 is ‘ot special import- 
ance; for it was during this year that Immanuel Kant, perhaps the greatest 
Single philosopher of peace of all times, published his little book, Eternal 
Peace. Besides insisting that the" gradual- maturation of, rhan’s reason 
and his moral sensitivity will lead to the outlawry of war, Kant set forth 
the following practical means for the establishment of peace: the abolition, 
of standing armies; thé development of ‘ a federation of free states” ; and 

“conditions of universal hospitality”. ‘Suffice it to say that-anyone who 
is'seriously concerned’ about the world crisis would profit greatly by reading 
Kant’s little book. -It is s short of a classic in. the field of the 
philosophy of peace. ` . 

Today of course there are many philosophic spokesmen for peace. 
Chief among these are Bertrand Russell, Arnold J. Toynbee, William 
Ernest Mocking, and India’s own Vice-President, His Excelleney, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan. During the -Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference 
which was held at the University of Hawaii, I-had the privilege of meeting 
him and hearing him. I shall never forget the remarkable address which 
he delivéred one night before some twelve hundred people. After deplor- 
ing the dire effects of militarism’ and selfish nationalism.: he quoted those 
words of Gandhi: "I want my country to be free that one day she may 
die for humanity.” . 


MUSIC AND LOVELINESS IN 
. COLERIDGE'S POEMS - 


Dr. P. 8. SASTRI 
Head of the Dept. of English, University of Nagpur 


Coleridge's poetry has many references to music; and a study of 
these will throw much light on his theory. At the outset we must 
remember that poesie is ‘a sweet tune played on a sweet instrument’?. 
It falls on the ear as 

a Nightingale's fine notes 
Blend with the murmur of & hidden stream.? 
Poetry is a form of music and it has its own musical instrument that 
articulates it. It is similar to the song of the nightingale when it is 
blended with the sounds of the flowing, hidden strean. The birds of 
the air and the streams under the earth bring the terrestrial and the 
subterraneous together; and the music of poetry is the synthesis of 
these two. In such a case the sense: of musical delight can only be 
an innate tendency b:ing coeva! with imagination. 

Music has a direct effect on the passions. When he climbs Brockely 

bocmb in 1795, l i 


sweet songsiers near 
Warble in shade their wild-wood melody : 
Far off the unvarying cuckoo soothes my ear.? 


‘Shakespeare was said by Milton to ‘warble native wood-notes wild’ ; 
and the context in Milton associates this with fancy. ‘The wild- 
wood melody’ too has an association with fancy because of ihe. 
word ‘wild’. -As the bride paced into the hall, ‘before her goes 
the merry minstrelsy’.* Ihe blending of the fine notes of the 
nightingale with the sounds of the running brook may be soothing 
to the excited passions, But it can have neither the wildness 
nor the quality of being merry. It becomes merry because of ils associa- 
tion with the wedding; and the associationist background makes this 
music acquired, not an inherent, endowment, Coleridge thus seems to 
refer to two forms of music; and this may be partly responsible for the 
gross misunderstanding on the part of the critics who made out that the 
sense of musical delight is a product. There is a music which is a product, 
and there is another which is productive of others, The former emerges 
from a poem, but ihe latter is at the origin of the poem. These two are 
distinct, though at times they may appear inseparable. 


1 Poems, p. 374. 2 Ibid., p.375. 3 Ibid., p.94. 4 The Ancient Mariner, ll. 35-36. 
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Music has -a ‘power to transform our outlook on life. ‘Mingling with 
.the choir’ he -‘seems to view the vision of the havenly multitude, who 
hymned the song of Peace over Bethlehem’s fields'.5 The rapture or 
ecstasy of musje is an. experience of a vision; and the vision is of a 
heavenly society of angels that sing. There is something uniquely 
Coleridgean- in the connection of music and vision, It is moreover to be 
' noticed that music is anterior tothe vision. The vision makes us aware 
of the music ; and the music may then inspire the individul to the 
‘creation or expression of a poem. 

In a poem addressed to Lamb he speaks of the Aonian mount T 


Stands a lone and melancholy tree, , l ASi y 

whose aged branches to the midnight blast 
f Make solemn music.ê 

From other references we know that Coleridge speaks of a poetic mount 
and of a tree or hill of knowledge. The branches of the tree make solemn 
music to the blast of the Lutanist. There is the link with the Aeolian 
Harp. As the woods ‘have made a solemn music of the wind’, he wound 
his moonlight way ` 
: Inspired, beyond the guess of folly, ` 
By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound !* 


‘The breeze of inspiration, music and moonlight bring about the absdrption 
-of the -external universe in thé individual. Ib is not a simple organic 
unity, but a realized identity that is expressed as a result of the music 
under moonlight, ‘Nature’s passion-warbled | plaint’ melts us.* Birds, 
trees, ocean-gale and stiff grass, murmur and give us ‘music thin of 
sudden breeze'. It is an ‘enchanting music’, a ‘witching melody’, which is 

soft, various, and sublime, ' 

Exempt from the wrongs of Time !?° 


That was what the ‘mighty Mount’ of poetry announced. And out of that 
spring emerges poetry of the highest value. The music and the breeze are, 
however, not two different entities if only we remember the significance of 
the Aeolian Harp to Coleridge. 

The music that brings the different, worlds together is also that which 
clarifies the visionary experience, Such a music can lead to poetic 
expression only when it inspires the individual. In 1790, we are told that 
the lyre sounds. and glows ‘with fire divine’. The divine fire is the 
afflatus that overpowers the individual and makes him glow with inspira- 
tion. Even the lyre is said to be touched with that divine afflatus. Then 
its sounds would penetrate the very core of existence. The 'soul-dissolving 
Harmony’ leads ‘the oblivious soul astray’, With her “sacred might’, 


8 Poems, p. 109. 6 Ibid. p.159. 7 Ibid.,-p. 244. - 8 Ibid, p. 924. 
3 Ibid. p. 325. 10 [bid., p. 852. 11 Thid., p. 15, 
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musi¢ ‘inspires Seay throat’. Personal identity is losh under the spell: of 
musié. And it is not any spirit or muse that inspires the poet, but music: 
Such music is anterior to poetry. 
Imagination brings about a synthesis of the dominant passion sith the 

wil] of the individual. Thus 

Passion with a languid eye 

Hangs o’er the fall of Harmony 

And drinks the sacred Balm.? 


Passion is divested of its restless, uneasy state by virtue of the harmony ` 
released by music. Itis the fall of harmony which synchronises with the, 
opération of the conscious will, But music in itself is mysterious and 
startling. We read that 


the matin Bird with startling song 
Salutes the sun his veiling clouds among.* 


The clouds may veil the sun; they may obscure the light ; but music is 
capable of penetrating the veil. The glorious sun who fises ‘like 
God's own head’ is saluted by the music that visions the truth. 
The ‘far-off music’ is said to be 'voyaging the breeze’; and it 
may be the ‘passion-warbled song'.'* The breeze is the wind of inspiration 
that carries music with all its passion throughout the universe, The 
‘warbled strains soar on morning’s wing’ among the gales; and the 
imprisoned bird ‘‘swells the full chorus with a generous song’’®, In other 
words, music soars higher into Reality and pervades every nook and corner 
in the world, breaking’ the veils and glorying in the effulgence. This is'a 
state of joy. The ‘melodies steal’ over the ear ‘like far-off joyance’ or like 
‘the murmuring of wild bees in the sunny showers of spring'.' Such sounds 
‘cheer the lonely breast’ Y and make it a rich all-inclusive whole. | 
The Ode to the Departing Year (1796) begins with an address to the 
Divine spirit ‘that regulates into one vast harmony all the events of time’. 
It ‘sweeps the wild Harp of Time’ and releases the ‘dark inwoven 
harmonies’ which can be heard only when one has an ‘inward stillness’, ‘a 
bowed mind’ and ‘an untroubled ear’.'* Humility, tranquillity and an ear 
for music are necessary. ‘The first two bring music into relation with the 
good; and the last makes the indifidual organic to the world. The divine 
spirit has reduced all the events of time into the form of music, The 
essence of time is music. We have not only the harp of time but the 
music of the harp which l 
hovers half-perceiv’d, 
And only moulds the slumberer’s dreams.'? 


12 Poems, p. 28, written in 1791. 13 Ibid., p. 36, written in 1792. 
M  Jbid,, p.49. 15 Ibid. p. 52. 6. Ibid., p. 82, written in 1794, 
Y! Ibid., p. 87, written in 1795. 18 Ibid., p. 160. 3 Ibid., p. 538. 
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Music thus is anterior to time which it transcends, And Coleridge’s 
metaphysical enquiries were directed largely towards the problem of time, 
Tt was in this light that he spoke of reducing succession to an instant, 
There is even 
Some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it.? 


Awareness is an event in time;. and time does not exist in the higher 
reaches of music. When music inspires, it does induce a mood of forget- 
fulness ; and yet itis a mood in which one feels that he has the best 
moments af existence. And there is also the poet who goes roaming 
about , apr. 

Many a morn, on his becharmed sense ` 

So rich a stream of music issued thence, 

He deem'd himself, as it flowed warbling on, 

. Beside the vocal fount of Helicon !?! 


The stream of music so bewitched him that he not only had no awareness 
of his body and senses and became a living soul as it were, but he felt 
that he was at the fountain of the muses, Here is a stream of music that 
transforms an individual into a poet. The stream in Coleridge has varied 
associations with poetry and life as well. It is a living, perennial fountain. 

. Musie does not always imply scmething sweet and pleasant only. 
It is & poor music that has no touch with the tragic element in human 
life, We are told that . 
P ad even saddest thoughts 
Mix with some sweet sensations, like harsh tunes 
Played deftly on a soft-toned instrument.” 


The harsh tune played deftly on a delicate instrument loses something of 
its harshness. It is mellowed to such an extent that we are easily reconcil- 
ed to its existence because it fits into the scheme of things. The melodies 
preserve the memories of the wrongs and distress for which mankind weeps; 
and | | 
such strains, breathed by my augel-guide, 
Would make me pass the cup of anguish by.** 


Music enables us to endure the anguish, for sorrow would then appear io 
be a necessary ingredient in the total experience of man. 

But the music which is the ideal condition of all poetic inspiration 
transcends pain and pleasure, Nature's sweet voices are ‘always Hull 
of love and joyance’; and with ‘his delicious | notes. the Nightingale 
seems to 

disburthen his full soul 
of all its musie!** — 
^73» Poems, pp. 377-8. ` B Ibid, p. 442, 2 Ibid, p. 149. 
"3 Ibid. p. 236. IET M Ibid., p. 265, 
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Earlier we had a ‘soul-dissolving harmony’; and here. we. have a soul 
heavy with music, a soul that would like to be free and light. A soul 
that would disburthen itself of all its music, and a music that would 
dissolve the soul are not mutually exclusive entities, They are one and 
the same. Weare in touch with this entity in that silent meditation 
where we can have perfect concentration. As he listens to ‘the silent 
poesy of form’ in the Garden of Boccaccio, he is affected a 
like a stream 
of music soft that not dispels the sieep, . 
But casts in happier moulds the slumberer’s dream. 25 


This music does not dispel sleep; but through the dream it puts uz in tune : 
with that foundational consciousness which és the source of all being and 
becoming. It reveals the vision of the real and the true. 

When the recipient is not able to acquire the necessary concentration 
because of some distraction, music may not be effective. Yet it can 


 hypnotise. As the Aeolian harp is cavessed by the desultory breeze 


Like some coy maid half yielding to her lover, 
It pours such sweet upbraiding as must needs 
Tempt to repeat the wrong !°° - ` 


One is tempted to repeat his ways of life since the spell of music touds to 
obliterate all distinctions imposed by our relativistic ethic and. outlook. 
But fhe harp has a more powerful influence. Its strings sweep uns *the 
long sequacious notes’, sink and rise. There is 

Such a soft-floating witchery of sound 

As twilight elfins make, when they at eve 

Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-Land, 

Where Melodies. round honey-dripping flowers, 

Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing !?° 


The breeze from fairy land, the melodies of the honey-heavy bees, and the 
magic sounds of the elfins recall the birds of paradise which are the angels.: 

The paradisal aspect of music 1s prominent in Coleridge's poetry. ‘We 
have already noticed the identity of the soul or spirit with music. We 
find that ‘sweet sounds rose slowly through’ the mouths of the inspirited 


mariners. This presents us with the core. of the vision in the Ancient 
Mariner: i . 
Around, around, fiéw each sweet scund, 
Then darted to the sun; . k 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. ?*. 
LJ Poems, p. 478, * Ibid, P 101, written in 1795. 


7?) The Ancient Mariner, Il. 354-7. 
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All.the little birds filled ‘the sea and air with their sweet jargoning’ 
‘And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flutes” 
And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the heavens be mute,** 


l Sound and light are synthesised because of musie which alone can render 
the heavéns mute. This music is a kind of light that envelopes an 
individual when, with the becharmed sense, he comes under its spell. 
The sails continued to make a pleasant noise which was 
like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleepmg woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune.?? 


m 


r 


We began the enquiry with the rourmur of a hidden brook. Here again 
we have a hidden brook singing a quiet tune to the sleeping woods; and 
the sleeping woods have the spell of music on them, The woods experience 
the music, and the sleep they have is a kind trance in which their soul 
is awake. A trance can hear only a quiet tune. 

‘Bard Bracy was to ride to Lord Roland’s with ‘‘music so sweet, more 
loud than your horses’ echoing feeet!.°°’’ Mousie can be loud only when 
it is like an incantation, Without such music the bard outside the poem 
could not complete it, and the bard inside sloe not want to undertake 
ik journey that day: 

So strange a dream hath eome'to me, 
That I had vowed with musie loud 

' To clear yon wood frorn thing unblest, 
Warned by a vision in my rest ! *! 


The vision warned him of the evil; and evil can be exoreised only by 
music. This is something like that religious eatharsis of which Plato 
has given us a good account, For good and evil alike, music is absolutely 
necesssary. So Bard Bracy vowed on the same day 

sis With music strong and saintly scng 
‘To wander through thé fcrest bare, 

Lest aught unholy loiter there.?? 


The loud music is strong; ib is efficacious like the hymn or incantation. 
Then the unholy or the unblesst can be removed root and branch. 

‘Music purifies and refines the atmosphere. It is also creative. We 
have only to remember how the earlier poets used to invoke the aid of 
the Muse for composing their poems, Coleridge has given, the best account 
of this aspect of music in his Kubla Khan. There we have the lines: 


% The Ancient Mariner, ll. 363-6. .- ^b Ibid, ll. 369-72. 
3) Qhristabel,ll. 499-500. 31 Ibid, ll. 527-30, 3? Ibid, I. 561-3. 
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Could I revive within me 
i Her symphony and song, | 
To such a deep delight ‘would win me, 
That with music loud long; 
I would build that dome in air, 
. That sunny dome! those caves of ice ! *? 


The song of the Abyssinian Maid seen and heard in the vision is more 
powerful than the might of the earthly potentates.. Kubla might have 
decreed a pleasure dome to be built by manual labour with physical objects. 
But there is the real dome called. poetry which can be created only with 
the inspiration provided by music, The unearthly music would so excite 
him with spiritual delight or ecstasy that he can build in air the sunny 
dome with its caves of ice. As such it would be ‘a miracle or rare device’. 
Music awakens the soul to an activity. The soul, which is of the nature 
of harmony, is the creative principle. We are therefore told: . 


And from the soul itself must there be sent 
` A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of ali sweet sounds the life and element ! ?* 


Te is the Girone music in the soul’ which is 


This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. ?5- 


The strong musie which is the soulin aetion is the Beautiful ; and it is 
also that principle which shapes everything in its own image, It is the 
shaping spirit which makes, creates beautiful objects because this music 
is light. It is the halo and yet it is veiled to the ordinary perceptions of 
the individual. It is a spirit.. This spirit is' joy; it is ‘the sweet voice’, 
“the luminous cloud’. Out of this 
flows all that charms or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that light. 3° 


Melodies, colours and beautiful forms are all emanations of the spirit 
which is music, When this music (aspires, it begets an experience of joy 
which is the first indication of the cctiviby of the creative, aesthebic 
imagination. Wherever we have such music we have a poet and poetry 
too. The wind is the ‘mad Lutanist’, the ‘mighty poet’. And there. is 
‘music travelling on the twilight breeze’ ** which spreads everywhere. 

Music is embodied in the Abyssinian Maid; and for Coleridge there 
is music where we have a well designed woman. It is not surprising that 
in the lines to Matilda Bethan we get the significant lines: 


$ Kubla Khan, ll 42-47, 3% Dejection: An Ode, ll. 56-58  % Ibid. I. 62-3 
3 Ibid., Il. 78-5 | 8 Poems., p. 510 : 
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The Almighty, having first composed a Man, 
' - Set him to music, framing Woman for him, 
And fitted each to each, and made them one! 
And ‘tis my faith, that there's a natural bond 
. Between the female mind and measured sounds.*® 


Plato's Symposium was alter all not unknown to Coleridge, the Platonist. 


Thé poem which Coleridge felt.he would complete if he were given 
good music was -Christabel; and it is with Christabel that the vord 
_ lovely is associated. often. One aspect of the significance of music 
must have come to Coleridge from this word. It is therefore Reccsntty 
to investigate into the meaning of the word lovely, 
There is a poeni of 1790 by Coieridge eee a lady's weeping which 
opens with the lineg-— 


Lovely gems of radiance meek 
Trembling down my Laura's cheek.** 


Here the word lovely qualifies the lifeless gems; and yet the gems 
are said to have meek radiance, This is the earliest association of the 
word lovely with an ethical quality. This. is not a mere accident. 
There are ‘lovely native vales'f^ in another early poem. The native vales 
‘that foster and develop the personality and character can be and are 
lovely. The individual is moulded largely by the influences of his environ- 
ment in his early impressionable years. In .1794 he composed The Sigh 
where we have the lines: a 


While peace the present hour beguil’d, l 
And all the lovely Prospect smil’d.** 


The’ lovely prospect is the future which is. not merely. besubitul: It 
is the future which is to present the realized dreams, ideals and desires 
of the present. In a sonnet composed in January, 1795, the scenes at 
distance are said to be  'alllovely'.*? The expression All lovely is 
patterned on the words like omnipotent, omnipresence and omniscience, . 
Such a patterning introduces also a theological aspect to the already 
ethically charged lovely. There is ‘a lovely rose’** likened to a child. Here 
we can read into the word the ideas of "nnocenoe, of freshness; warmth 
of feeling and purity. Above all, the word ‘lovely’ is the unique quality 
of Christabel : 

It was a lovely sight to see 

The lady Christabel, when she 

Was praying at the old oak tree,* 
The Per of the lady praying at the oak tree is not itself lovely. 
What makes the sight lovely is the oak tree with its rarest misteto, and 


1 Posms, pi 375 —— Ibid, p.17 = Jod.p.M — Tb dy. 02 
42 Ibid., p. 86 43 Ibid., p. 176 44 Ohristabel, Yl. 279-81 
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then this tree speaks of the descent of divinity on it. There is abtaéhment 
evocative of the spiritual; and in this set-up the sight is lovely. i , 
There are passages that might appear to conflict with such a view. © 
One such occurs in the Songs of the Pixies (1798): 
à - Tearful cheeks are lovely to the view 
As snow-drop wet with dew.** 


The snow-drop wet with dew is compared to the tearful cheeks, The 
cheeks can be lovely because of the attachment of affections implied 
by the word ‘tearful’. The snow-drop however is attached to the dew ; 
and, this can be a moral attachment only by a stretch cf imagination. 
The cheeks are the snow-drops and the tears are the dew. It is through 
this symbolism that loveliness is felt in both. In The Kiss (1794) we have. 
another interesting passage : 

| On those lovely lips the while 
; Dawns the soft relenting. smile, . 
And tempts with feign’d dissuasion coy 
. The gentle violence of Joy.** 


The lips are lovely when they breathe those affections that have an 
ethical génesis. But more significant is the association of shyness and 
joy with loveliness. In Coleridge’s theory and practice alike, joy is the 
soul, the light, which is one with the creative imagination, Then imagina- 
_ tion would make the whole universe as lovely. During his Christ's 
Hospital days he 


saw rought lovely but the sky and stars." 


Elsewhere we are told that ‘the blue sky bends over all’ and that 
therefore ‘saints will aid if men will call. The sky with ‘the moving 
moon' and the stars cannot but be lovely. In the year 1800 he could say 
that ; 
All things lay before mine eyes 
In steady loveliness.*° 
It is not a static loveliness that is referred to. here, but a harmonious 
loveliness. The steadiness is the result of the enduring and therefore 
effective character of loveliness. “But what are we to say about ‘flowers 
of loveliest blue’ ?:? The colour blue associated with the sky makes the 
flowers gleam like stars, These are explicitly said to be the ‘living flowers’ 
in the vale of Chamouni. They are transmuted into vital organisms; and 
then they can be lovely. l : 
In 1794 he speaks of ‘the lovely starling'.5! Later Miss Lavinia Poole 
becomes ‘a lovely convalesoent'. In his first Asra poem called Love, 
4 Poems, p. 44 48 Ibid. p. 64 (2.8. Ibid, p. 242 


48 Christabel, Il. 330-1 49 Poems, p. 49 580 Ibid. p. 379 
9» Ibid., p.61 8? Ibid, p. 252 ae 
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he is the ‘bold and lovely knight’.** Besides these, we hear of ‘the blame- 
less features of a lovely mind’** in a poem of September, 1704. With 
the lovelinass of the mind. we proceed to the supersensuous which presents, 
cne important aspect of loveliness. That which transcends sense is related 
to the affections in the concept of the lovely. This feature is well expressed 
in the lines: 
Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree.** 
‘The-tree of friendship with its flower-like love is related to the lovely. 
Emotions’ and moral values are brought together. And Ooleridge also 
gives us a tree of knowledge beside the most famous lines of friendship in 


. the second part of Christabel. There are 


The spirits of all lovely flowers, 


: Inweaving each its wreath and dewy crown.*® 


Loveliness thus slides imperceptibly but inevitably, into the spiritual. 
The experience of the lovely might make one feel pleasure or pain or both. 
But this pleasure has a ‘persistent loveliness’*’ and this pain has ‘its lovely 
mound’.*7 Pleasure and pain cease to be contraries; and they carry 
‘meanings from another world. The ethical aspect of the lovely is best 
expressed in the lines: 

O Woman! nurse of hopes and fears, 

All lovely in thy spring of years, 

Thy soul in blameless mirth possessing, - 

. Most lovely in affliction’s tears, 


More lovely still than tears suppressing.?* 


Blameless goodness and happiness have made her lovely even in her 
SOrrow. The spiritual aspect is more prominent in the lines ; 
There is a thicket of dedicated roses, 
Oft did a priestess, as lovely as a vision, 
Pouring her soul to the son of Cytherea, 
sh Pray him to hover around the slight canoe-boat.*? 
The priestess pours her soul almost like the nightingale; and she is 
as lovely as a vision.  Loveliness h@re is integrated with dedicated roses, 
priestess, vision and music, In a pcem. on Happiness (1791) we read: 
l If chance some lovely. maid thou find 
'. To read thy visage in thy mind.* 
Tt. is the lovely maid who can read the vision, because loveline-s is an 
aspect of the vision, In his vision he finds dim fragments of ‘lovely forms’ 
“which ` ; E > 
Come trembling back, unite, and now once more 
The pool becomes a mirror.*?' i 
"it Poems, p. 338 9 Ibid. p. 66 5^ Ibid, p. 440 58 Ibid., p. 454 $ Ibid., p 465. 
58 Ibid., p. 609 — 59 Ibid., p. 307 © Ibid., p. 32 €1 Ibid., p. 372 
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Solitude, contemplation, supersensuousness, and beauty are brought 
into an organic coherence with loveliness in a poem written in prose and 
verse, It is entitled The Blossoming of the Solitary Date-Tree. . Heré 
we have the lines: ''The finer the sense for the beautiful and the lovely, 
and the fairer and lovelier the object presented to the sense; the more 
exquisite the individual's capacity of joy, and the more ample his means 
and opportunities of enjoyment, the more heavily will he feel the ache of 
solitariness, the more unsubstantial becomes the feast spread around 
him,"** Loveliness brings forth the joy of creation, a joy which is intensely . 
felt in solitude by the creator, The joy of creating the living transcends 
the distinctions of life and death, of good and evil, of pleasure and pain. 
Loveliness implies this transcendence, thereby becoming an absolute entity. 

The contemplative spirit of the creator finds not only life lovely, but 
death. The loveliness of death refers implicitly to the. ethical and . 
spiritual value or ideal for which the- individual surrenders his life, In the 
Religious Musings we read that 


Lovely was the death 

Of Him whose life was Love.® | 
This is a death within time while the lovely transcends space and time. 
This transcendence is communicated by the word ‘love’ which refers io the 
all-inclusive love. It is a universal, impersonal emotion of love. The 
‘Lord of unsleeping Love’ has formed ee 


Teachers of God through Evil, by brief wrong 
Making Truth lovely.** 
The ever-wakeful love ean transform truth into loveliness. That truth - 
is made lovely by spiritual love was given by Keats a seemingly 
paradoxical expression. Coleridge stated this doctrine in an effective and 
simple manner when he said that “The Hill of knowledge’ is the ‘lovely 
hill sublime'.55 Knowledge, sublimity and loveliness are interrelated. 
Thus we find that the seraph-band in the Ancient Mariner 
Stood as signals to the land, 
^ Each one a lovely light.®° 
The spirit that is light is lovely. 

One such spirit js Christabel if whom Coleridge studied the dissocia- 
tion of the intellect from the will, There is ‘the lovely lady, Christabel',*! 
who ‘lay down in her loveliness'.5 The arms of Geraldine ‘have been 
the lovely lady's prison*?, Even Geraldine ‘tricks her hair in lovely 
plight’. But Christabel is ‘the lovely maid’ and Geraldine ‘the lady 
tall" It is Sir Leoline who is made to describe Geraldine as the 
‘lovely daughter’ of Lord Roland. But for the poet and his readers 


62 Poems, p. 396 8 Ibid., p. 110 & Ibid. p. 116 
85 Ibid. p. 157 8 The Ancient Mariner, Yl. 494-5 cf. Poems, p. 369 
97 Christabel M. 23, 38 $8 Tbid., 1. 238 $3 Tbid., 1. 303-4 
?? [bid., 1. 365 ^1 Ibid., 1. 393 | 72 Ibid., 1. 507 
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THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF GEORGE 
| . BERNARD SHAW 


R. N. Roy 
I 


Although: Shaw is primarily, a Creative Evolutionist and an economist, 
and although his thoughts on other subjects may all be traced their roots 
in his evolutionary and economic doctrines, he was all his life interested 
in political affairs. Starting his career as a Fabian Socialist, he delivered 
hundreds of speeches and wrote hundreds of articles championing some 
political cause or other; many of his prefaces are little more than political 
tracts; more than half a dozen of his plays are purely political and ‘‘ Bvery- 
body's Political What's What” is a big volume of political work. Polities, 
in short, occupied a large part of his attention. 

Shaw looked upon himself as a political philosopher and vehemently 
asserted that hé cared more for politics than for anything else.! This is 
only an instance of his incapacity to judge his own writings and the real 
nature of his genius. No doubt he had an ardent passion for' political 
reforms; no doubt he was inspired by ‘the real and- ancient emotion of the 
salus opuli, almost extinct in our oligarchical chaos," but when all is said, 
it must be admitted that polities was never the main thing for him. Nor 
does his fame rest on his contributions to political science. On the con- , 
trary, his political opinions and doctrines at times bewildered his admirérs. 
His proclamation that the Soviet Union was the. nearest place to the 
earthly paradise, is an instance of his political bias and indifference to 
realities in political matters. His advocacy of ‘open diplomacy” before the 
First World War broke out, betrays his ignorance of ‘practical statesman- 
ship. The welcome he accorded to the dictators, and his defence of 
‘liquidation’ of undesirables are in flat contradiction to his earlier opinions. 
His political statements are often contradictory, one cancelling another; 
he has‘both praised and denounced democracy; he has both denounced 
and acclaimed the dictators. His idga of a blood-test, as yet uninvented, 
by which men can be graded according to their political capacity is fantastic. 
His assertion that Nature always produces more than the necessary 
percentage of persons gifted with sufficient political sagacity to rule is not- 


1 “Ina spsech in calebration of his seventiesh birthday, he declared that he did not 
care a snap of his finger for his literary eminence in comparison with his pionesriag and 
constrictive work a3 one of the founders of the Labour Party.” (Bernard Shaw: A 
Playboy and Prophet by Archibald Henderson, p. 569.) 


P In the preface to Farfatched Fables He says: 'All playwrights shouli know that 

_had 1 nob suspended my artistic activity to write political trestises and work on political 
committees long enough io have written twenty plays, the Shavian idiosynerasy which. 
fascinates some of them (or used to) and dis susts the Art for Art's Sake faction, would have 
missed half its value, such as it is.” (P. 71.) 


2 George Bernard Shaw, by G. K, Chesterton, p. .208, 
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consistent with his realism. Most of his political forecasts have been 
falsified by time; many of his political ideas have become, and a great 
: deal more are bound to become outmoded. A. C. Ward aptly remarks* 
that ‘it may be that twenty-five centuries from now our descendants will 
take much the same view of The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism (1928) and Everybody’s Political What’s What (1944) as 
nonpolitical readers now take of Plato’s Republic. Yet it is improbable 
that Shaw’s two lengthy volumes (of over 500 and nearly 400 pages 
respectively) will long continue to be.read for anything but the attraction 
of listening with the inward ear to the cadences of Shaw’s prose...’ Had 
politics been his-primary concern, Shaw would have very little chance of 
survival. 

Shaw claimed, as his oculist friend reminded him, that his vision 
was normal, for he saw things differently from and better than other people. 
A keen observer of life as it really is, he has ignored in his writings all 
that is conventional, all that is ready-made, all that is mere ‘reach-me- 
down’. His normal vision enabled him to see the roots of the different 
problems of the world and to treat them differently from others who were 
satisfied with conventional beliefs and ideas. Herein lies his originality 
both as a thinker and as an observer of life. It is for this originality that 
he was considered abnormal and described as the most extravagant para- 
doxer and an incurable jester. His abnormality:is normal, his paradoxes 
ate truths and his jokes are serious. Peter Keegan, as Shaw’s mouth- 
piece says, ''My way of joking is to tell the truth. It’s the funniest joke 
in the world.” l 

Although Shaw indulges in paradoxes and fantasies, no one can deny 
that in politics as in economics and other subjects he has stimulated critical 
thinking and given us a novel point of view from which wwe can survey 
our political problems. Take his ‘attitude to the Irish question, for 
' example. In ‘‘John Bull’s other Island” the peculiar feature of Shaw’s 
approach is that he considers not: what polities make of men but what 
men make of politics. It was unanimously believed that Land Purchase 
Bill would be the panacea for all the misery and unrest of Ireland. 
Trevelyan,® for example, says that the English landlords, who did much 
for the English countryside and its inhabitants, were mere exploiters of 
the Irish peasants. The Irish peasanis, in his opinion, suffered because 
the landlords were divided from thgm by race and religion. The impli- 
cation is that the substitution of Irish peasant proprietors for English 
landlords would mend matters. Shaw shows that the sufferings of Ireland 
are not due to British policy but to human cupidity. Keeping himself 
aloof alike from Ireland and from England, he studies the problem with 


-3 Bernard Shaw, p. 202. : 

4 G.K. Chesterton has well observed : To say that Shaw is merely making game 
of people is demonstrably ridiculous; ab least a systematic philosophy can be traced through 
all his jokes, and one would not insist on such a unity in all the songs of Mr. Dan Leno... 
the genius of Shaw is really too harsh and earnest rather than too merry and irresponsible . . 
Shaw is, in one serious sense, the very opposite of paradoxie2l," (George Bernard: Shaw, 


ie ay peu of England, p. 680. CR eU 419 F Bu 


English Social History. p. 541. 
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ruthless impartiality that is characteristic of a seeker of truth. He shows 
that the Irish peasants, far from being better off, are much worse off 
under the petty Irish land proprietors than they were under the big English 
landlords. “Land Purchase Acts in Ireland have turned big estates into 
little holdings, and, instead of the old rich landlords like Nick Lestrange, 
there are now the old peasants owning small patches of land. These small 
irish proprietors still nurse the memory of Ireland's exploitation by the 
English but they exploit their employees and tenants much more than 
the English ever exploited the Irish. Their only concern: now is to be 
let alone and they want to send a man to the Parliament who would fight 
for the maintenance of status quo by completely disregarding the griev- 
ances of the people. They propose to nominate Larry Doyle as their 
parliamentary candidate but when he tells them plump and plain that if 
he gets into parliament he would try to bring to an end the exploitation 
of Irishmen by Irishmen by extending land ownership to those who are 
still landless, they throw him over. They then adopt Larry’s friend and 
partner Broadbent, an Englishman, always buoyant and irresistible, as 
parliamentary candidate for Rosscullen. Broadbent announces himself as 
a Gladstonian Home Ruler and Ireland’s truest friend and supporter. He 
assures the people that he would devote his life to the cause of Rosscullen 
and they are taken in by his stale political jargon and rhetorical balder- 
dash. His real interest in Rosscullen and its people, indeed, is to lend 
the small land proprietors more than they can repay so that he can fore- 
close on their mortgages and construct a hotel and golf links for the enter- 
tainment of plutocratie week-enders from London. Keegan, the unfrocked 
parish priest sees through Broadbent's game and hails him ironically as 
‘the ‘conquering Englishman’. He knows what is to become of men 
like Haffigan: ‘‘ Poor lost soul, so cunningly fenced in with invisible bars."' 
Shaw thus exposes the hollowness and futility of the Land Purchase Bill. 
It is the cupidity of the petty land proprietors and of men like Broad-. 
bent, and not politics, which is responsible for the sufferings of Ireland. 


" Shaw has no faith in nationalism as a cure for political and economic 
ills. He does not believe that Home Rule can solve Ireland’s problems. 
On the other hand, he knows that so long as there are political divisions 
based on nationality, Home Rule is a birth right and England has no 
answer to Ireland's demand that she should govern herself. In the preface, 
which is a first-rate political pampelet, he says that English rule in Ireland 
is harmful to both England and Ireland. It prevents England from pay- 
ing full attention to her own legislation, and it creates a hatred that 
circulates through the world and poisons it against her while all the 
advantages in money and popularity are enjoyed by the priest. Ireland 
suffers because it produces ‘the waste, the sterilization, the perversion of 
fruitful brain power into flatulent protest against unnecessary evil’. The 
novelty of Shaw's approach is that he recommends Home Rule for Ireland 
not because he thinks it to be the panacea. for all her ills but because her 
claim to self-government is as reasonable as England's claim to it. '' And 
the final reason why Ireland must have Home Rule is that she has -a_ 
natural right to ib.” gx ert Poe e 


Ria f e o d 
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Both in the play and in the preface Shaw deals with a political question 
that is local and temporary. But'he has given this temporary Irish question 
a touch of universality. Rosscullen, the scene of the play, is a segment 
of Ireland, and Ireland is a segment of the world. Interested in the large: 
issue of international. Socialism, Shaw looks upon nationalism as an 
inevitable curse in an unsocialistic world. It prevents & nation, he arpues 
in the preface, from participating in ' the great movement of the human 
spirit ’ which sweeps in waves over the world. But when a nation is 
crushed under foreign yoke or artificially partitioned, all its energies are 
wasted in fighting against the foreign rule for liberation. Indeed, nationa- 
list movements are only the agonising symptoms of a suppressed natural 
function. A free nation, on the other hand, is unconscious of its nationality. 
Its freedom from all preoccupation with the nationalist movement enables it 
to keep pace with the world’s march. Shaw, therefore, wants that in 

every country government must rest on the consent of the people. Herein 
‘lies the novelty of Shaw’s point of view. He advocates self- government, 
for India when ‘ Bengal Kicks’ as much as he advocates Home Rule for 
‘Ireland when the majority of the Irish people have made up their minds 
to attain it. If the Empire denies self-government to any country which 
desires it and'keeps it under control by coercive military rule, ‘ then there 
can be no more sacred and urgent political duty than the disruption, defeat 
and suppression of the Empire, and, incidentally, the humanisation of its 
supporters by sternest lessons of that adversity which comes finally to 
‘institutions. which make themselves abhorred by the aspiring wil of 
Bussanny towards divinity.’ 


It 


For more than two decades before his death, Shaw was preoccupied 
with two main problems of the world: first, the economic problem of’ how 
to distribute the wealth of the world, and second, the political problem 
of how to choose rulers and prevent them from abusing their authority. 
“The Apple Cart "', ‘‘ On The Rocks ”’ and ‘‘ Geneva " and their prefaces 
are important documents of Shavian politics. The story of '' The Apple 
Cart’ is that of a conflict between the King of England and his Labour 
Cabinet sometime after the year 196% By threatening to abdicate and 
go to the demoeratie poll as a commoner the king defeats the attempt of 
‘the’ popularly elected Prime Minister to reduce him to a royal cipher. 
The ‘Labour Cabal comes round all at once because it knows that the 
King as a commoner is sure to lead a formidable rival political party in 
the!House of Commons. The King thus obtains his way by hitting ' the 
popular government in its one really weak spot; that it is not popular’. 

The play exposes present-day democracy as a hopeless fraud. Most 
. of the popularly elected ministers are easily excitable political boobies who 
waste their time in bungling and squabbling without exercising any control 
over the real work of administration. But there are some in the Cabinet 
who have brains. Especially, Proteus the Prime Minister is, as King 
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Magnus says, ‘a clever fellow '. No doubt he loses his temper occasion- 
ally, but generally his bad temper is good policy. Capable though he is, 
he cannot apply his faculties to real problems, because his energies are 
wasted in managing the ministers most of whom play into the hands of 
greedy capitalists. In the Cabinet there is no such thing as real political 
policy. Orinthia aptly likens it to ‘ an overcrowded third class carriage '. 
With such a Cabinet the able Prime Minister is ultimately outwitted by 
the King who is a disinterested strong man of intellect. It should be 
noted that although King Magnus is an extraordinarily clever man with 
Edward VIs intelligence, weakness for women and his father's 
tremendous ability, his ascendancy is not due so much to his own superiority 
as to the muddle of democracy. In fact, Proteus is as clever as Magnus. 
But in e capitalist society with an ignorant and uneducated electorate, 
democracy is hound to flounder. 


Much of what Shaw has to say on the evils of democracy is put into 
the mouth of King Magnus who holds that democracy, as it is practised . 
today, does not mean that the people govern. The ministers always pretend 
that what they do is done by the will of the people, ‘ who God knows. 
never dreamt of it, and, would not have understood it if they had. ..... d 
Far from taking any active interest in politics, intelligent and self-respect- 
mg citizens now look down upon it as dirty work. It is only inferior 
persons, to whom all the other avenues to distinction are closed, who are 
attracted by it. Shaw attacks the method of democratic election as the 
root of many of these evils. Boanerges supplies some explanation as to 
how the’ candidates win votes from the public: ‘‘I talk democracy to 
these men and women. -I tell them they have the vote, and that theirs 
is the Kingdom and the power and the glory. I say to them ‘you are 
supreme: exercise your power.’ They say, ‘ That’s right: tell us what 
to do;’ and I tell them. , I say ‘ Exercise your vote intelligently by voting 
for me.’ And they do. That's democracy......’’ It is obvious 
that-any ‘ambitious idiot with a platform trick of gulling the public can 
win a democratic election. The voters have no real choice of candidates, 
nor do they have the capacity to judge who are really competent to rule. 
Democratic election as a means of selecting the best qualified rulers is an 
illusion.® i 

Alarmed at the deterioration of democracy which becomes a tool 
in the hands of Capitalism and pegpetrates fantastic tricks, Shaw renewed 
his attack on it some four years later in '' On The Rocks ". In this play 
the butts of Shaw's derision are the popularly elected British Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet which directs the destinies of the British people. 
Sir Arthur always talks of work, brain work, but he only receives deputa- 
tions, attends conferences, and makes speeches, and this, he thinks, is 
the real business of a politician. The Cabinet is a collection of noodles 


8 Shaw says in the preface : ‘‘An election at present, considered as a means of selecting 
the best qualified rulers, is so absurd that if the last dozen parliaments bad consisted of the: 
candidates who were at the foot of the poll instead of those who wore at the head of it there 
is n^ reason to snppose that we should have been o etep more or less advanced than we are ` 
to-day. In neither case would the electorate b:ve had any real choice of representatives" 
(p. 172) : 
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and windbage who instead of facing the task of governing waste their time 
in arguing ‘ whether Jameson or Thomson was right about what Jonson 
said in the Cabinet’. The result is that the ship of State has gone on 
the rocks. . 

Shaw attacked democracy also in '' Heartbreak House " which he 
began writing in a mood of desperation in 1913 in face of an imminent 
world-cataclysm. It is a picture of cultured, leisured Europe before ‘the 
war in general and England in particular this soul’s prison we call 
England’. Here Shaw sounds a grave warning that the ineptitude of the ` 
political machinery of democracy in a capitalistic society is bound to lead 
to disastrous consequences. Hearbreak House is a ee of the heart- 
breaking inefficiency of capitalist’ democracy. 


Heartbreak House is England, a ship going on to the rocks in total 
disregard of the bitter warnings from the mad skipper Captain Shotover, 
once a great captain standing on the bridge in the typhoon for eighteen 
hours at a stretch, but now grown too old to keep his senses without rum. 
‘But he is not wholly blind to the imminent peril ahead of the ship. Mazzini 
Dunn’s complacent faith in an over-ruling Providence he rejects as utter 
nonsense: For Providenee always runs the drunken skippers on the rocks 
although every drunken skipper trusts to Providence. He gives the grave 
warning that with the ‘captain drinking in his bunk and the crew gambling 
in the forecastle, the ship will strike and sink, drowning the crew like rats 
in a trap. ‘Do you think the laws of God will be usonde in favour 
of England because you were born in it? Hector, who does not like to, 
be drowned like a rat in a trap, asks what he should do to save the ship. 
The: ‘Captain advises him to learn his business as an Englishman. ‘‘ And 
what may my business as an Englishman be, pray?" “ Navigation. 
Learn it and live;.or leave it and be damned," answers the Captain. 

These utterances of the ‘crazy Captain are full of deep significance. 
A ship that is drifting on to the rocks can be saved by a captain who has 
learned navigation. With men like Boss Mangan at the helm of affairs, 
England’s ship of State is bound to smash. She can be saved only’ by 
politicians who have mastered statecraft—the art of managing state affairs. 
But Englishmen—cultured, leisured Englishmen—by living in utter in- 
action, absolute inanition, have become heart-broken imbeciles. They must 
give up their mode of living and take up politics earnestly and intelligently 
. if England is to be saved at all. ° 


Begun and written in a wilting mood, the play ends on a hopeful 
note. An air raid is threatened. Captain Shotover says, ' The judgment 
has ‘come. Courage will not save you, but it will show you that your 
souls are still alive." The air raid is over but the ship is safe. Having 
their souls awakened by danger, they must learn how to live. Still there 
is hope. ` l 

What is true inside Heartbreak House is true outside it. Every- 
where the same thing is to be seen—the same failure of democracy as a 
political machinery. In a democracy it is the selfish and greedy persons, 
devoid of all political knowledge, who usurp all powers of the Government. 
Having power in their hands, these selfish and greedy persons are inflated 
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with ambition which is sometimes responsible for war. -As dictator of & 
great public department, Boss Mangan's only concern is to win the glory 
of war and win a title.. He and ‘his mutual admiration gang’ wield ` 
tremendous power of destruction. Heartbreak House does not know how 
to live but it knows how to die. Men subscribe millions for tha annihilation 
of the enemy whereas education, art, science and religion are utterly 
neglected. Pugnacity is applauded as a virtue and pacifism is decried as 
a vice. The whole order of nature seems to have been reversed. With 
men like Boss Mangan at the helm of political affairs ‘ one of two ‘things’, 
as Hector says, ‘must happen. Wither............ some new creation will 
come to supplant us as we have supplanted the animals, or the heavens 
will fall in thunder and destroy us.’ l 

Shaw has attacked democracy also in many of his other writings. 
A few quotations taken at random will serve our purpose. John Tanner 
_ in his Maxims for Revolutionists says, '' If the lesser mind could measure 

the greater as a footrule can measure a pyramid, there would be a finality 
in universal suffrage. As it is, the political problem remains unsolved.” 
Another maxim runs: ‘‘Democracy substitutes election by the incom- 
petent many ior appointment by the corrupt few." In the preface to 
Misalliance Shaw says: “ Democracy exhibits the vanity of Louis XIV, 
the savagery of Peter of Russia, the nepotism and provinciality of Napoleon, 
the fickleness of Catherine II: in short, all the childishness of all the 
despots without any of the qualities that enabled the greatest of them to 
fascinate and dominate their contemporaries.”’ 

Shaw has not only attacked democracy. He has often been accused, 
and rightly been accused, of a blind admiration for dictators. He gave 
three rousing cheers to Mussolini for describing Liberty as a putrefying 
corpse. Adolf Hitler’s description of British democracy as ‘nothing but 
Anglo-Semitic plutocracy ' was, according to him, unanswerable: About 
Stalin he was all praise. Returning from a nine days’ visit to Russia 
with the Astors in 1981 he proclaimed that the Soviet Union was the 
nearest place to the worldly paradise. There is a line in the Unemployed 
England's Song at the end of ‘‘ On The Rocks " which runs: * England 
arise! The long, long night is over, Faint in the east behold the dawn 
appear.  '' For G.B.S. the east was Russia; and dawn was a dictator 
dominated eommune.'" Shaw came so much under the spell of the dieta- 
tors that he even defended '' Liquidation ’’ in Russia as ‘weeding the 
garden ^. The judge in '' Geneva ", who preaches Shaw's religion, sup- 
ports it, '' If you dislike the word execution I am wiling to substitute 
liquidation," he says. .''The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles " advo- 
cates painless extermination of the unfit—‘ the useless people, the mis- 
chievous people, the selfish somebodies and the noisy nobodies'. But Shaw 
nowhere defines the criteria by which people can be judged fit or unfit. 
Then again what should be the qualifications of those who are to judge 
who shall be exterminated and who shall be allowed to survive? Shaw 
has nob gone deep into these questions. This is admiration of the dictators 


and their methods run mad. 


1 Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and Friends, by St, John Ervine, p: 553. 
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' "On The Rocks” is both an attack on democracy and a plea for 
dictatorship. The old Labour leader Hipney, who is Shaw’s mouthpiece, 
has learnt from long experience that democracy today has become the rule 
of the ‘ spoilers and oppressors’. He tells Sir Arthur not to mind the 
' parliamentary lot’, for they will never do anything. In his opinion the 
only man who had a proper understanding of Parliament was Guy Fawkes. 
Now he is ‘ for any Napoleon or Mussolini or Lenin or Chavender that has 
the stuff in him to take both the people and the spoilers and oppressors 
by the seruffs of their silly necks and just sling them into the way they 
shoüld go with as many kicks as may be needed to make a thorough job 
of it.’ Any dictator is better than a Cabinet of noodles: ‘‘ Old Hipney 
will follow any one that will give him a good lead; and to blazes with your 
elections and your constitutions and your Democracy and the rest of it!” 

Having discussed Shaw’s hostility to democracy and acclamation of 
dictators, let us now discuss his denunciation of dictators and approbation . 
of democracy. . When the dictators of Germany and Italy collapsed before 
the democrats of England and America, Shaw’s faith in dictators as well as 
in total:tarian government seems to have been shaken. In the preface to 
" Geneva ’’ he describes Hitler and Mussolini as * two ,poor devils’. In 
'" Everybody's Political What's What ” he points out two serious draw- 
backs of government by. great men; one is that their work soon wears them 
ouf and the other is that it is too totalitarian to be really possible." 
“There is no getting over these inexorable facts. There is no hope for 
civilization in government by idolized single individuals." * Leb us now 
refer to a few of his statements which clearly indicate a definite assent to 
the démocratic ideal. “In his Fabian Essays he advocates Social Demo- 
draey." He argues that the supremacy of the majority in the last-resort 
is inherent in society itself. Introduction of just distribution without 
Communism and maintenance of the incentive to labour without master- 
ship are possible only by Democracy. ‘‘ And now, having taken a positive 
attitude at last, I must give up criticising the Anarchists, and. defend 
Democracy against their criticisms.’ In the preface to "Getting 
Married " Shaw says that the notion that democracy means governing the 
country according to the ignorance of its majority is disastrously wrong. 

Whether Mr. Everybody is wise or not, his will must prevail. ‘‘Political 
science means nothing else than the devizing of the best ways of fulfilling 
the will of the world.” .. 
| Evidently Shaw wants democracy but he would not accept democracy 

-as it is defined by Abraham Lincoln, and in his opinion ' most of the 


, 8 Earlier in tha book Shaw says : “We must reject the Hitler plan because, though it 
works successfully in the army, it gives one man more authority and responsibility than one 
. man can bear. If he is weak he is corrupted by his power : if he is strong he is demented by 
it, and, like Alexander, Hitler and Napoleon, tries to add the world to his do:ninions, thus 
Becoming at worst a scourge and a tyrant avd at best un explorer and adventurer like 
Julius Caesar or William the Conquerer... The brooms sweep clean when they ure new, 
but when they are spoiled, or worn out the place becomes an Augean stable." — Everybody's 
Political What's What, p. 3f.) . 
: 9 Ibid. p. 841. . . 

10 By Social Democracy he means the gradual extension of franchise; and the transfer 
cf rent and interest to the State, not in one lump sum, but by instalments.” ( Essays in 
Fabian Socialism, p. 48.) 

n Ibid. p. 86. 


r . 
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current interpretations of the word Democracy are dangerous’ nonsense’. 
The work of government, he holds, isa highly skilled work which every- ' 
body is not capable of doing. He, therefore, repudiates government by ' 
the people as an absurdity.!? He is even distrustful of the common man’s 
ability to choose persons who are competent to govern.’ Not only does 
he decry Adult Suffrage, he also advocates government by qualified rulers. 
Democracy, according to Shaw, needs leadership as much as any other 
form of government. In the preface to ''Farfetched Fables" he says, 
“Democratic Government needs a Cabinet of thinkers (Polit Bureau) as 
well as a Cabinet of Administrators (Commissars). Adult Suffrage can 
never supply this...... '" In a passage in "Everybody's Political What's 
What” he sets forth his plan of a democratic government. He says that 
unless the people can choose their leaders and rulers, and can revoke their 
choice at intervals long enough to test their measures by results, the 
government will be a tyranny exercised in the interests of some classes 
or castes that have this choice. And if popular choice is not constitution- 
ally guided and limited, political ignorance and idolatry will produce ‘‘not 
only Hitleresque dictatorships but stampedes led by liars.or lunatics like 
litus Oates and Lord George Gordon." Therefore, the choice should be 
limited to panels of persons who have passed some tests of their wisdom, 
comprehension, knowledge, and energy. For legislative purposes Adult 
Suffrage is out of the question, because every adult does not possess the 
requisite faculty or knowledge; but for ventilation of grievances, question- 
ing of ministers and criticism of Cabinets, suggestion of remedies’ and new 
methods, moving of resolutions and votes of confidence or the reverse, 
and for keeping the government in touch with the people, it is necessary - 
to have à representative popular parliament composed of men and women 
in equal numbers. Shaw’s conception of a republic seems to be different 
from the popular conception of the subject. It seems to be a new kind 
of government. It differs from democracy in that the higher functions 
of government are free from direct popular control. It differs from aristo- 
cracy because in it the people have the power.to pass judgnient on the 
ministers and Cabinets, and suggest remedies and new methods. There 
is a striking affinity between Shaw and Plato. Both are equally con- 
temptuous about the common man, and both are exponents of government : 
by able men. Plato preaches through the mouth of Socrates that until 
philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes have the spirit and power 
of philosophy, and political greatness*and wisdom meet in one, and those 
commoner natures who pursue either to the exclusion of the other are 
compelled to stand aside, cities will never have rest from their evils. The 


1? [n the preface to the Apple Cart he says : ''Every citizen cannot be e ruler any more 
than everybody can be an engine driver or a pirate King. A nation of prime-ministers or 
dictators is as absurd as en army of field marshals. Government by the people is not and 
ean never be a reality ; It is only a cry by which demagogues humbug us into voting for 


them.” (P.176.) Iw 2 f : 

13 In the preface of Geneva Shaw says: ‘They see nothing extravagant in basing 
democracy on the assumption that every adult native is either a Marcus Aurelius or a combi- 
nation of Saint Taresa and Queen Elizabeth Todor, supremely competent to choose any 
tinker tailor soldier or any good-looking well dressed female to rule ey m j This insane 
pp. 12-18. 


prescription for perfect democracy makes democracy impossible.’ 
M Pp. 361-52. 
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' Shavian state, as has already been pointed out, will be governed by 
qualified rulers—persons who have passed some tests of their wisdom, 
comprehension, knowledge and energy— and common men will be kept at 
an arm's length from the government machinery. Both Plato’s and 
Shaw's schemes of government are authoritarian in the sense that it is 
only persons: of outstanding merit who are entrusted with the work of 
running the state. But in some respects the Shavian state differs from 
Plato’s Republic. In Plato's Republic common men are the servants of 
the best; they live conformably to the laws and institutions which are 
framed by the philosopher-kings. In this state there are no elections, and, 
far from having any voice in the management of the state, common men, 
who are not born to be philosophers, are guided in every affair of life by 
some philosophers who are the leaders in the state. The basis of the 
Shavian state, on the other hand, is democratic franchise. Here, there 
are two Cabinets—a Cabinet of thinkers and a Cabinet of Administrators; 
and the rulers are elected by the people from.panels of persons who have 
passed some tests in political capacity. Although popular choice is con- 
stitutionally guided and limited, and although the intellectual and technical 
wore of government is removed from .direct popular control, the ‘people 
ave in touch with the government through a representative popular parlia- 
ment of men and women in equal numbers. Shaw often suggests that 
the franchise should be dependent on passing some political tests, but 
even those who have passed no tests will be able to ventilate their griev- 
ances and criticise the government. The Shavian state is dis in touch 
with the people and must satisfy them. - 

Both Plato and Shaw are advocates of government M able - mien. ` - 
‘But their recipes for getting able men are different. Plato’s recipe is an 
elaborate and distinctive metaphysical system of education. The basis of 
his Republie is universal: edueation; even the philosopher-king must do his. 
lessons. Shaw, on the other hand, does not believe: in education as a 
means of improving the quality of man. His reeipé is eugenic; able rulers 
must be bred and thus he passes from polities to biology. 


] 
] 
i 


` 


It will be evident from our discussion that Shaw isa very confused - 
and inconsistent political thinker. The root of his confused thinking is his ` 
lack of faith in the common man. In his letter to '' Public Opinion ”, 
written when he was nineteen, he refers to ‘ the unreasoning mind of the 
people ’. "He maintains the same attitude in the prefaces to “Geneva” 
and ‘‘Farfetched Fables” written when he was above ninety. He seems 
to be in agreement with Swift who described man ‘asa Yahoo rebuked 
by the superior virtue of the horse’. In the Epistle Dedicatory to Arthur 
Bingham Walkey there is a contemptuous reference to the popular judg- 
ment: ‘‘ For remember; what our voters are in the pit and gallery they 
are; in the polling booth. We are all now under what Burke called ' the 
hoofs of the swinish multitude '."' ` The common man is foolish, ‘eredulous. 
and irrational, and is, therefore, incapable not only of governing but also 
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pi choosing persons who are compétent to govern. John Tanner- 'BBYS, 
‘We must eliminate the Yahoo, or his vote will wreck the commonwealth.” 
This lack of faith in the common man accounts for Shaw’s Losung to 

government of the people by the people. 


Let us now examine Shaw's acclamation of the dictators. A believer 
in à race of Supermen, Shaw has great faith in exceptional individuals—a 
faith that is clearly revealed in his portrayal of characters like Julius 
Caesar, Andrew Undershaft and King Magnus. But he has seldom been 
careful to discriminate between the leader who has a clear conception of 
human society and the leader who is, indeed, only a gangster. This is 
the reason why he accorded a hearty welcome to Hitler and Mussolini 
who wrought quick and dazzling reforms while democracy only talked. 
Shaw’s bias in favour of dictatorship is partly the result of his experience 
of the ineptitude of democracy and partly the result of his belief in a 
race of Supermen. It follows that so long as we have a Superman amongst 
us, we should follow him unquestioningly. Sergius and Petkoff should be 
controlled by Bluntschli. But what is to be done about a race which has 
no Superman? Should it go about breeding and waiting for the birth of. 
the Superman as Jewish women longed to be the mother of the Messiah ?, 
And if the Superman appears, will he not be controlled by Breakages Ltd.? 
Maybe he will not be, only because he is a Superman. But if he throttles 
publie opinion, how can the will be free? Shaw said that he was a free 
thinker as soon as he learnt to think. But what about free thinking in 
Russia? Shaw’s glib adulation of Stalinist Russia is in flat contradiction 
of facts. In Russia there is no pressure of big business and it is true: 
that in-the ‘ free world’ there is not as much of freedom as the free world 
thinks. - But what about the purges and the Iron Curtain? -Shaw ridicules 
the ides of justice in capitalist society in '' Captain Brassbound's Conver- 
sion "; but what about the concept of justice in U.S.S.R.—its trials and 
cotifessiotis? Shaw has not gone deep into these questions. 


Shaw’s experience of the ineptitude of democracy makes him realise 
that ‘Democracy cannot rise above the human material of which its voters 
are made’. , Genuine democracy, he holds, cannot be attained except by a 
race of Supermen.!5 He, therefore, feels the necessity of improving the 
` quality of demos. But how to improve the quality of demos? Shaw’s 
answer is that the quality of the race can be improved only through good 
breeding. But, equality, as we have seen, is essential to good breeding. 
Therefore, without Socialism—equalitarian Socialism—we cannot have 
genuine democracy. Shaw’s really significant, though negative, contri- 
bution to politics is that he thinks that democracy without Socialism’ is 
meaningless. On the positive side, through the exposure of the follies of 
democracy he pleads for the creation of a superior race. Shaw is an 
economist and a Creative Evolutionist, and his politics is only a hyphen 
between his economic and evolutionary doctrines. 


'5 “To that recurrent catastrophe we shall certainly come again unless we can have a 
Democracy of Supermen ; and tbe production of such a Democracy is the only change that is 
now hopeful encugh to nerve us to the effort that Revolution demshds." (The Tevcletionists 


Handbook P 185.) 
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_ Shaw wants to have a republic of Supermen. The need for the 
Superman is a political need. The world, he holds, cannot be improved, 
' until there is an England in which every man is a Cromwell, a France 
in which ‘every man is a Napoleon, a Rome in. which every man is a 
Caesar, a Germany in which every man is a Luther plus a Goethe’. But 
when this is so. will there be any need for government? In such a society 
who will be the Prime Minister? Shaw has given us a glimpse of such a 
society in the closing part of ‘‘ Back to Methuselah’’, but there is no 
suggestion as to'how and by whom the government machinery is run. The 
state seems to run itself. Shaw seems to have very dim conceptions of 
the Society he longs for. Indeed, it is too early to anticipate with certainty 
what form of political organisation humanity will adopt aeons hence. 

Shaw’s advocacy of a democracy of Supermen is too Utopian to have 
any relation to reality. It may be that through his fantastic exaggerations 
he is only holding out a plea for a better-educated electorate. In ''Every- 
body's Political What's What", as a remedy for the ineptitude of demo- 
cracy, he suggests the introduction of up-to-date education within 
everyone's reach. ‘‘ Government by ignorant good men," he says, '' may 
be worse than by cultivated bad ones.’’. But he forgets that the people 
educate themselves through governing. Democracy seems to be the aim 
and the ideal of Shaw, although he does not approve of democracy as it is 
practised to-day. Indeed, his exaggerated attack on democracy is often 
ironical, his purpose being fo irritate democratic complacency through an 
exposure of its follies and foibles; and one senses an undertone of irony in 
his acclamation of the dictators who trampled on democracy: Shaw's 
attack on democracy and his acclamation of the dictators are thus partly 
due to his lack of faith in the common man combined with a belief in the 
Superman. í 


| BAGCHI-LEVI IN NEPAL . 
A GLIMPSE OF RANA RULE IN THE EARLY TWENTIES 


MANINDRA BHUSHAN DHÀDURI 


This short account is principally concerned with the ‘events leading 
. to the association of the great French Indologist and linguist Dr. Sylvain 
Levi and Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi (who, in subsequent years, became 
an exponent of the ancient Indian culture and its expansion in East Asia 
and China), their sojourn in Nepal during the year 1922, and their intelleo- 
tual activities and intercourses during that period; incidentally, the readers 
will get a glimpse of the then Rana rule in Nepal, as revealed in some 
letters written by Dr. Bagchi to his uncle (the writer of this article). ` 

Ib will not be-out of place to give here a brief sketch of the activities 
of Dr. Sylvain Levi with particular emphasis on what he has done for 
India: 

Born in Paris-in 1868 Prof. Sylvain Levi began his career as Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Paris University in 1890; and in 1894 he was appointed 
as Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Civilisation in the College de France. 
During his pursuit of Indology Dr. Levi realised that the study of ancient 
Indian civilisation could not be carried out properly with the help of mate- 
rials ‘available in India only, as i$ had a larger spehere—the Greater India. 
He, therefore, followed the footsteps of Burnouf and Abel Bergaigne, and . 
acquired proficiency in Tibetan; Newari and Chinese and some other 
oriental languages. : 

Levi was responsible for the discovery of Central Asian language--- 
the “Kuchean ". The archaeological mission to Central Asia led by 
Prof. Pelliot—sent to .Prof.' Levi, some manuseripts for decipherment. 
Profe Levi's achievement is too well known. He not only deciphered this 
obscure language (a variant of the Brahmi script) but also explained the 
manuscripts with the help of parallel passages from Chinese and Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts. 

In 1921 Prof. Levi came out to India at the request of Rabindranath 
and delivered lectures in the Viswabharati. He was also invited by the 
Calcutta University to deliver the*readership lectures. The Calcutta Uni- 
versity honoured him ‘by conferring on him the title of D.Litt. Shortly 
afterwards he was invited to preside over the second session of the Oriental 
Conference. In 1922 he visited Nepal, and-then toured Indo-China, China, 
Japan before his return to France. In 1926, the Buddhist Encyclopaedia 
was published under the joint editorship of Prof. Levi and Prof. Taka: 
Kuna. He visited India for-the last time in 1929. He died in 1985 at 
the age of 72. a 

In 1921 when Prof. Levi was with Rabindranath, Dr. Bagchi was a 
research scholar, studying Chinese and Japanese under Dr. Kimura and 
Dr. Masuda and Jainism under Dr. B. Barua at the University of Calcutta. 
In January, 1922, Sir Asutosh, then Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
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University, sent Dr. Bagchi to Prof. Levi (who was then staying with 
Rabindranath, at the Santiniketan) for prosecuting his research work under 
Prof, Levi. Here, at Santiniketan, Dr, Bagchi studied under Prof. Levi 
for three months. In March, Prof. Levi proposed to Sir Asutosh to allow 
Bagchi to accompany him to Nepal. This was readily agreed to by Sir 
Asutosh, and Prof. Levi went to Nepal with Bagchi in the same month. 
This article throws light especially on this period of Levi-Bagchi collabora- 
tion in the Himalayan Kingdom of Nepal. 

On his return from Nepal, Dr. Bagchi was offered the Ghose travelling 
fellowship for Indologieal study by the Calcutta University under Prof. 
Levi. He went abroad with Prof. evi on his research tour through Indo- 
` China and Japan and finally to France in 1923. He stayed in France till 
1926 when he obtained the State Doctorate for his Indological research. 
He returned to India and joined the Calcutta University in the department 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture and held the post till 1945. 

'In 1945 Dr. Bagchi joined the Viswabharati as Director of Research . 
Studies and subsequently he held the Chair of Indology and Principal 
Vidyabhaban and in 1954 he became the Vice-Chancellor of the Viswa- 
Bharati University which position he held till his untimely death in 1956. 

;in the year 1922 when Levi and Bagchi visited Nepal, His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamshere Jung Bahadur Rana was the Prime 
Minister and ruler of Nepal. He had assumed supreme control in the 
yeat 1901 by a proclamation and edict of the King of Nepal. 

, The Maharaja got his education in the Calcutta University and as a 
ruler of Nepal from 1901 till his death in 1929, he had introduced a number 
of reforms in Nepal, which may be enumerated as follows: 

(1) Internal Resrganisation of Administration. He ‘stood firmly 

against any form of corruption in the publie service. ` 

(2) Public Education. He established a College at Khatmandu. and 

granted scholarships to enable Nepalese students to study medicine 
and technology in India and elsewhere. 

. (8) Abolition of Sati in 1920. 

' (4) Abolition of slavery in 1924. 

. (5) Administration of justice was humanised. 

| (6) Reorganisation of the Army and ending of feudalism. 

' (7) Foreign relations improved; relations, friendship and cooperation 

towards the British Government in India. 
He helped in arranging the terms of peace between India and Tibet in 
1904. He freely placed the vast resources and manpower at the disposal 
of India during the great, war of 1914.* 

' I quote below three letters written by Dr. Bagchi giving his first 
impression of Nepal in the early twenties: 
nt C/o. Prof. Sylvain Levi, 
' Baber Mahal, 
T t. e. Katmandu, Nepal, 

. 5th April, 1922. 


* Collected from ““The Land of Gurkahs"" by Brook-Northy. 
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My dear Kaka, ' : ‘ 

I am in receipt of your letter. ..., We have been quite well 
accommodated here. We are being treated as guests of the Maharaja 
and are living in the palace. There is, really something in the people 
here which we could not even dream of in Bengal—an atmosphere 
of full freedom and its natural concomittants—straightforwardness, 
simplicity and a liberality which you won’t find there in Indian 
people. They are really happy here and you won’t find even a single 
beggar in the street. This has been the outcome of the efforts of 
Rana Chander Shamshere during the last 30 years, and, to speak in 
the words of Prof. Levi, “India proper would have been saved, even 
if the Govt. had done half the works, this Chander Shamshere has ' 
been doing all this time.'"" He has made arrangements for completely 
free education, founded 36 schools in this valley (25 years ago, there 
was not a single one), one college, many dispensaries, leper-houses, 
orphanages; and besides alms houses where the poor are regularly 
accommodated, and it is really something new in modern India, that 
this Chander Shamshere looks to the convenience of these poor people 
personally every day. 

_ As for the ancient things, we are going out every morning and 
afternoon to look at’ them, and to prepare accounts. This valley is 
full of holy places and shrines. Not to speak of the Hindus, the 
Buddhists themselves have got here more than 200 Viharas. The old 
wood carvings ‘which we find here have’ not even been approached in 
any other part of the world, as Prof. Levi says. He has been almost 
to all the important places of Asia and Europe, but he says that he 
‘is in the best of his days here. f 

We have been to the Library every morning (10 to 12-30) for the 
last two weeks. I have prepared a full list of the Tantrik works here, 
and I hope that I shall be able to prepare copies of one or two of 
them. I find so many works before me that even if 1 work for my 
whole life, I cannot finish jt. The works which I have taken up 
according to the instructions of Prof, Levi are—(1) some work on 
Nepalese Iconographs, (2) an account of Goraknath and his disciples, 
(3) the worship of Bhimsena, which is prevalent here. I hope to see 
through some of the Tantras and bring an account of them for you, 
but I think I must come again Were for these and some other works 
in future. Besides this, we have began to learn the Newari. language 
from a: Pandit of this place, and I am pushing on my Chinese and 
Tibetan quite well. I cannot tell you exactly how busy I am here 
and whether I shall be able to do anything. I am working and that's 
all. : 

As regards the object of my Professor's visit to this place, I 
think, I have already told you that he came here just 25 years ago 
(1898) to collect materials.for his History of Nepal. He remained 
here for about two months and after his return he brought out a 
complete history of Nepal. The object of his present visit is-to try 
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. to get some new information for bringing out a new revised edition 


My 


of his book if possible. But that is nof all. I just quote his/ exact 
words ‘and I think you will be able to know something from it—He 
was telling me one day—‘‘I love Nepal. Why I do not know. 1 
think, in my previous birth, I was an inhabitant of this valley. 
Since my last visit I have been always thinking of Nepal for these 
25 years. .I was eagerly hoping to see it again, and to, tell you frankly 
many nights I have been dreaming of this Nepal. If France would 
have been conquered by the Germans, I have come here to live till 
the end of my life. I prefer to die in a free country.” ; 
He is looking through the manuscripts, visiting all the shrines 
and Viháras and taking photographs of the old arts and architectures, 
and looking for new inscriptions and deciphering them. There are his 
works here. Of course, I am with him in all his works, and I am 
sure, if I can go with him to France nex} year and to remain with 
him for two years, I shall be able to learn something myself and 


show the way to others....... i 
Yours affectionately, 
Prabodh. 
Katmandu, Nepal, 
6th June, 1922. 
dear Kaka, 
Received your...... in time, I hope Bhanu is quite well now. 


Glad to hear from Debi Da, that mejho khurima has gone to Khunti 
with you. I hope to see you- -all there. I am expecting it eagerly.. 


Our date of departure... .... is changed. We start, as it is arrang- 


ed now, on the 24th instant. In “that case I hope to reach Calcutta 
by the 30th. Prof. Levi goes to Bombay to meet his son, who is 


` coming there as the Frénch Consul for that province. Prof. returns 


to Calcutta by the beginning of August. I may go to Khunti towards 
the middle of July or a little later. You will be glad to know that 


. Professor is going away next September to Japan. He stops on the 


-way in Indo-China to observe the ancient ruins there. . . . .. He will 
remain in Peking for sometime and will stay in Japan for about four 
months—whence he will pass through Siberia to Paris. He tells me 
that he will try his very best go induce Sir Asutosh to send me to 
these places also. He-is almost’ sure about it. Sir Asutosh told him 
definitely, as I have already told you when Prof. was coming to 
Nepal, that he will send me to Paris with Professor. If I am sent, 
Professor tells me that he likes that I should be in France for two 
years and in Hanoi (Indo-China) for 1 year. In Hanoi there is one 
of the biggest French Research Institutions and the best Chinese 
Library in the world. .There are many old one books and 
documents. 

-To tell you frankly, the more I am with this old Savant the 
more my eyes are being opened. How devotedly he has studied 
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Indian things in Chinese, Tibetan, Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and in the 
language of Eastern Turkestan for full 86 years. He has done this 
disinterestedly and we Indians, what are we doing? We are losing 


our time in vain boasting and carrying our researches which are really , 
reproductions of the works done by Western scholars. I have learnt 


during these three months, what I could not learn -during the last 
three years. I am sure if I remain with him for two years more, 
I shall be able to know what India has losi—what she was in those 
days and what she is now. 
Katmandu, Nepal, 
19th June, 1922. 


We are proud of the past, even without trying to know the past. 
In that case, I think we should be ashamed for it—we are n: 
worthless progenies of a band of brilliant ancestors. 

In Tibetan and Chinese I can work now myself without the help 
of others to some extent. Professor tells me that he will teach me 
those dead languages of Central Asia in which Buddhist texts were 
translated. I am editing a Chinese-Sanshrit dictionary written in 
Central Asia (in Kucha) in the 5th Cen. A.D. I hope to finish it 
within six months more. I have almost finished an Index of all old 
Chinese words used in the translations of Buddhist texts, This will 
help me and anyone else to read Chinese-Buddhist texts easily. 


Professor will ‘gét it published from Hanoi. More about my works 


when I see you. I. have also finished. a Tibetan text on Mahayana 
Buddhism. Regarding the editing works, I do not want to take up 
any until I have mastered Chinese, Tibetan and Central Asian 
languages. An editor must compare the things putting them side by 
side. Study of Indology cannot be perfectly done with the help of 
Sanskrit only, because the majority of these Sanskrit books are lost 
in original but preserved in Chinese, Tibetan and Central Asian 


dialects...... 
. Yours affectionately, 


Prabodh. 


My dear Kaka, 

Your encouraging letter this Morning. You will be glad to know 
that our departure from here is again postponed for another full month. 
We are to start on the 24th July next. Professor was doing unwell 
and this. is why Maharaja has asked us to remain for another month. 
This is of course a gain for me. The more I remain here, the more 
I learn. You speak of my coming here again. Professor has been 
speaking to me about it since our arrival here. It is really his heart’s 
desire that I come here again, get some position here and take up the 
neglected works here. He tells me, “I am perfectly sure, you will 
be the best fitted for it after some training. If I can get you placed 
here, you will be able to make ‘your way not only to Tibet but even 
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to Central Asia with the help of the Nepal Raj." How much do 
I wish it. I tell you frankly that more I think of this affectionate 
dream of my beloved Professor, the: more I feel encouraged. I shal! | 


- ‘be delighted, if even I can make my way to Central Asia, in quest 


of buried history. This is not merely a dream of ,Professor—he has 
pushed me on in such a way that I am really liked by His Highness 
the Maharaja and his sons. His Highnesse’s second. son General 
Kaiser Shamsher has been quite friendly to me since the last month. 
His Highness also allowed me an interview yesterday afternoon. He 
asked me about my studies and going to France. Next he asked me 
"When are you going to pay your next visit to us?" I told him 


that whenever His Highness wil please. He replied, '"When you 
_have finished your training, after your return, we shall require your 
- help. I am perfectly sure that you will do some real service to your 


country." He asked me about Santiniketan. He was pleased to. 
hear about the institution and told me, ‘‘When India will get such 


, institutions in numbers, she will attain: swaraj.” Chandra Shamsher 


is really one of the ablest great men of India. More about him when 
we meet. You have spoken about making friends here. But you 
see now that my future is going to be connected entirely with Nepal. 
How much do I wish it? One cannot finish, even if he works here 


. in Nepal throughout his whole life. But all this T owe to my belovei 


Professor. How affectionately he speaks of me when introducing 
me to Maharaja, “I can assure you that he is just that kind of men 


. you will appreciate. He has a quick mind, a wonderful passion for 


study, and a charming nature. He-is as enthusiastic of Nepal, as 
I am myself, and if I am stopped in my work too early to complete 


' M, he can take it and carry with its full end." I do not think 


that I am so fit or that. I can ever be. But my. responsibility is 
growing on and on. I must have to justify my claim to this remark— 
I must have to become what my Professor desires me to’ become— 
In short I must learn things. You speak about Tantras, but: they 


‘are in numbers in Chinese and Tibetan translations. I am deter- 
mined to take up those things, when I am well-up in those languages. — 


You will see then how rich are those literatures-in this respect. The 
list I sent you is only poor ingcomparison to that. I have arranged 
here in the Darbar Library a full collection of Chinese literature and ` 
Tibetan literature. I have gained much in doing this. 


. Yours affectionately, 
Prabodh. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
TAGORE'S GITANJALI 


Dn. DEsESbRA CHaNDRA Das Gueta, M.A. (Cauir.), Ep.D. (Cautr.) 


Hymn No, 82 


In hymn No. 82 is expressed the sixth stage of wisdom when an 
ascetic sets his mind upon God for selt-rea!isation. In this stage, the 
seeker of truth cannot see God face to face and his heart aches for 
videhamukti or realisation of the supreme soul after death when his soul 
merges in Him resulting in the cessation of re-births. Here in the jiyan- 
mukti stage the devotee implores God to turn towards him and dispel 
his fear from the heart. Fear arises from the conception of dualism in 
our minds when we regard ourselves to be distinct from our fellow 
citizens and other living bsings and apprehend harm from them. Hence 
the ascetic, anxious for the realisation of his videhamukti, appeals to 
God to dispel fear from his heart by the grant of his spiritual salvation, 
by His audience, when he will see the emanation of his soul and those 
of others from Him and thereby escap2 fear from re-births. Here is a 
distinct reference to second chapter, seventh section, and first sūtra of 
the ‘Taittiriya Upanisad.’’ Though the rajah or dust and tamah or dark 
qualities are completely eradicated from the ascetic’s mind yet he cannot 
recognise God because of the presence cf sabtvah or the quality cf 
goodness in him. ‘The seeker of truth appeals to God to release his mind 
frum the influence of sattva gunah. So that. he may see Hir in the 
lotus of his heart. In verse No. 14 of the 4th Adhyaya of the Annapura 
Opanisat is described two types of cittanasa or the destruction of the 
mind’s propensities, one is called svarupa or with form in the jivanmukti 
stage and the other orupa or without-form in the videhamukti stage. 
Mention is made in verse No, 15 ofthe same text that the propensities 
of-the mind are the causes of-sÉrrows and their destruction brings happi- 
ness. They crop up in the mind when roused by the gunas or attributes, 
which cause the oscillations of the mind; creating confusion therein. 
These propensities are destroyed by the eradication of the gunas from the 
mind when they cease to crop up there. Hence the ascetic in the sixth 
stage of his wishdom prays for the mercy of God for realising his videha- 
mukti stage. when his soul will merge in the supreme soul casting off the 
mortal coil. Here the instincts of escape, religiosity, appeal, and parental 
instinct ; and their concurrent ‘emotions of fear from re-births, love for 
God, grief for not realising Him and love of God for the- devotee are 
implied. 
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In the second section of the hymn the votary solicits the favour of 
God to speak to him, to touch his body, and to lift him up by stretching 
out ihe right hand, The reali significance here is that the ascetic in his 
sixth stage of wisdom realises the omnipresence of God as he solicits divine 
touch and embrace. In reality, he desires his videhamukti or union with 
God. as he casts off his mortal coil. Here the instinct of religiosity and 
love for God are implied. ] 

In the last section of the hymn the ascetic admits in grief his help- 
lesstess and illusion: his searches for God are ali in vain. He is deeply 
‘engrossed in the temptation of mundane pleasures and is greatly upset 
by grief for loss or bereavement. He is completely outwitted in his 
searches for mundane pleasures and sorrows, which are transitory and 
illusory in nature, when he appeals to God to come to his rescue by 
standing before him. The real significance here is that the ascetic is sick 
of mundane pleasures and sorrows and in his ardency of love for God he 
surrénders himself completely to Him for salvation. Here the seeker 
of truth in his sixth stage of wisdom pines for the videhamukti stage 
when he will see the emanation of his soul from the supreme soul and 
become one with Him as he casts off his mortal coil. Here the instincts 
of acquisition, repulsion, appeal, peace and religiosity ; and their con- 
current emotions of love for mundane pleasures, disgust for worldly 
pleasures, grief for not having mundane happiness and having bereavements 
instead, nirveda rasa or mental equipoise and love for God are implied. 

From the^analysis of this hymn it is apparent that the mind of the 
ascetic seeking videhamukti is full of divine love and disgust for temporal 
happiness and fear for re-births. It is clear here that the ascetic has 
reached his jivanmukti stage when he appeals to God for the grant of . 
videhamukti or salvation resulting in the cessation of re-birth. 

Analysis of hymn No. 32 indicates the following instincts and their 
concurrent emotions: escape, appeal, religiosity, escape, religiosity, appeal, 
religiosity, appeal, repulsion, and religiosity ; and fear, grief, love for God, 
fear, love for God, grief, love for God, grief, disgust for mundane pleasures, 
and love for god. These instincts and emotions may be expressed through . 
the dandapakga ahgahára composed of the following karanas: dandapaksa, 
sūci, lina, aksipta, samanakha, sicilina nupurapada, nikutta, and lina, 


Hymn No. 38 


It is stressed in hymn No. 82 how spiritual salvation cau be realised 
by ah ascetic by releasing his mind from its evil propensities which con- 
stantly crop up there. It is extremely difficult to eradicate thé undesirable 
instincts and their concurrent emotions from the mind without divine grace. 
Hence the seeker:óf truth in his ardeney of love for God completely 
surrehders himself to Him for self-realisation through the purity of mind. 


i 
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In hymn No. 88 is sung again in grief how attachment for mundane 
pleasures and grief for bereavement are overpowering the mind of the - 
votary. In the first section of the hymn is emphasised how the waverings 
of the mind and the ever increasing desires are again making the devotee 
forgetful of the feet of God. The gist in the first section of the hymn is 
that the mind should be safeguarded constantly against the cropping up 
of the undesirable instincts and their emotions, which are likely to distract 
it from the path of virtue. Oscillations of the mind disturb its conscious- 
ness: an ascetic cannot rouse divine love in his mind as he sets it at the 
feet of God. These are the converings of the eyes, as it were, which . 
eclipse God from our vision. The instincts of repulsion, appeal, and 
religiosity ; and their concurrent emotions of disgust for worldly pleasures, 
grief for the waverings of the mind and Jove for God are implied. 

In the last section of the hymn the ascetic in grief appeals to God for 
-His mercy so that His silent mestage may not sink in.his heart in the 
midst of the people in their noises. The seeker.of videhamukti is conscious 
of the truth that he can safeguard his mind against the mundane pleasures 
and grief for bereavement. by setting if upon God only through divine 
grace without which it is not possible to eliminate the undesirable instincts 
and their concurrent emotions therefrom. When the mind is purified 
through divine grace, His presence is realised in the lotus ‘of the heart, 
When the ascetic realises the emanation of his soul as well as those of 
others from the supreme soul his conception of dualism disappears from 
the mind. ‘The relevant text is cited below: 


“savar majhe amar sathe thako, 
amaya sadà tomar majhe dhako,’’ 
or please stay 1n me in the midst of all and cover me alwaysin your midst. 
The real significance here is that the pious ascetic is constantly seeking 
his salvation through the purity of his heart and appeals to God to grant 
him salvation and merger in Him as he casts off his mortal coil. Here 
videhamukti or salvation at death is implied. Further, he solicits the 
Lord to keep his consciousness awake above all other things in the three 
worlds, that are illumined with the light and are full of generosity. Here 
the worlds are illuminated with thessun’s rays as well as with knowledge, 
secular and transcendental which make the possessors of these lights 
generous. The sage here nof only sees the world, full of temptations and 
sorrows, that are constantly tempting people away from the path of 
virtue but also he sees persons, whose minds are enlightened with learning 
both secular and transcendental, Here 'tribhüvana' refers to heaven, 
earth, and subterranean region. The sun’s rays have access to all these 
regions. In the last named region also gods and pious people reside. It 
is in this sense as well as in thé sense of light of learning that ‘aloke bhara’ 
or full of light is used. Here the ascetic again submits to God- for the 
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safeguard of his mind against mundane temptations and sorrows. Here . 
the aszetic’s mind is released from the temptations of the world as is 
evident from his disgust for them and. appeal to God for his salvation. 


Analysis of hymn No. 88 indicates the following instincts and emotions ; 
appeal, acquisition, repulsion, appeal, religiosity, appeal, religiosity, 
repulsion and religiosity; and grief, love for worldly objects, disgust, 


grief, love for God, grief, love for God, disgust, and love for God: These 


instincts and emotions are expressed through ‘the sūci ahgahüra ecmposed 
of the following karanas: sūci, kuficita, nikutta, nupurapüda, lina, sūci, 


> samanakha, aksipta and lina. 


Hymn No. 84 


In hymn No.:84 isdescribed the jivanmukti stage of wisdom when 
the ascetic’s.mind aches for the videhamukti stage as he desires his merger 
in God. In his ardency of love for God he desires to know when He is 
coming for the union. It is evident here that God cannot be realised 
without His grace. God is powerful: He cannót be eclipsed by the sun 
and the moon. Here is evident of the influence of ‘Mundakopanisat’ 
where, in the second mundaka, second canto and tenth §loka, is mentioned 
how the sun, the moon, the stars, the lightning and the fire cannot 
express Brahma. He is luminous and illumines the whole universe. 
These luminaries express themselves in diverse ways. Because ‘these 
luminaries derive their light from God they cannot cover or eclipse Him. 


- This Upanisadic truth is realised at heart by an earnest seeker of truth 


only when he reaches the jivanmukti or the sixth stage of wisdom. Further, 
in his spiritual advance the acetic has achieved the supernatural power 


.of'düra éravana’ or hearing from’ distance. We learn from ‘Nirvana- 


` prakarana, Pürvárdham, Sargah 126, V. 56’ that the power of hearing 


from a long distance is developed in an ascetic in the second stage of 
his wisdom. So the devotee hears the sound of the steps of God, which 


‘has ‘been resounding through the ages in the morning and in the evening, 


Moreover, he hears the call of the messenger of God, made in secrecy 
in his heart, Here the devotee in his jivanmukti stage realises that God 
has responded to his call for union with" him. The real signifieance here 
is that the seeker of truth in the sixth stage of his wisdom is conscious 
of the presence of Ged when his inner voice assures him of his union with 
the Lord, 

In the last two sections of the- hymn is described the mental and 
emotional conditions of the ascetic as he feels the approach of God into 


. his ‘heart when it shivers at intervals under the influence of the ecstasy 


of joy. Hera the sixth stage of wisdom is implied when the mind of the 
ascetic. is in union with the deep thought of God. At this stage he is freed 
from the influence of karma or action, This stage of mind is realised 
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by an ascetic when practising pranayama through the union of pr&na and 
.&pàna breaths while holding them in kumbhaka or restraint. He then 
sets his mind upon the tip of his.nose when he hears the scund .of pranava 
‘OM’. Having reached this stage of wisdom the ascetic has no works to 
perform. Here videhamukti or union with God is implied. There isa 
reference to it in thé ‘Varaha-Upanisad’. Here repulsion and disgust 
are implied.’ The seeker of self-realisation realises that the presence of 
God is not far off from him as he perceives the fragrance, that is being 
carried by. the breeze from His body. ` Hore ‘Maharaj’ or king of kings 
refers to God, for, the mundane rulers derive their political power direc!ly 
from Him and not from the people. , Heré the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings as against the divine right of the people is implied. In this 
hymn is expressed how the ascetic is conscious of his realisation of God 
as his soul merges in the supreme soul resulting in the cessation of 
re-births, 


Analysis of hymn No. 34 indicates the following instincts and their - 
concomitant emotions : religiosity, acquisition, self-abasement, religiosity, 
repulsion and religiosity ; and love for union with God, ecstasy of joy for 
the coveted union, horripilation before God, love for the creator, disgust 
for works, and love for Him, These instincts and their concurrent emotions 
are expressed through the &ksiptarecita ahgahara, composed of the follow- 
ing karanas : aksiptarecita, kuficita, dandapaksa, lina, nikutta and 
samanakha. |: 7 

Hymn No. 85 

In hymn No. 85 the idea of jivanmukti of the sixth stage of wisdom 
is continued. In this hymn is noticed the influence of the upanisads: 
the supreme soul or Brahma is identified with the fleeting clouds and the 
flowing rivers. In the first section of the hymn, God in the form of clouds 
is accorded a hearty welcome to come into the heart of the ascetic with 
His deep love fur him while pouring showers from the clouds, surcharged 
with water. Prayer is offered to Him to traverse over the peaks of the 
mountain while kissing their peaks and warp the groves with shades. He 
is further begged to come to the presence of the votary with loud roarings 
while covering the sky. ‘Gavira garajane’ or with loud roarings must 
have reference to the verse (5/2/83) in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad where 
it is stated that the supreme soul thunders forth even today in the sky 
indicating three instructions, imparted respectively to the gods, the 
demons, anl the human beings, The precepts are! danta or control, dina 
or gift, and daya or kindness, As mentioned in thé foregoing hymn, an 
ascetic in his second stage of wisdom develops in:him the power cf hear- 
ing from far off distance. Naturally, then, in the sixth stage of wisdom, 
the seeker of truth can easily hear these precepts,’ These sermons, when ` 
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realised through divine grace, help the development of ‘maitri guna’ or 
the qualities of friendship, which are found in the ascetic in his sixth or 
seventh stage of wisdom. These are ‘maitri’ or friendship, ‘karuna’ or 
pathos, and ‘muditah or pleasure. We develop these qualities in us only: 
when our mind is released from the attributes or sattvah, or goodness, 
rajah or dust and tomah or dullness.. Eradication of these attributes from 
the mind of an ascetic results in danta or control. Such an ascetic -also 
feels for the ‘suffering humanity, as he makes gift for their redress. 
Muditah or pleasure though not explicit here is implied. In this section 

„of the hymn the devotee is according a hearty welcome to God, who is in 

"the form of clouds, to teach him these precepts for the realisation of his 
videhamukti or salvation in death. 

In the third section of the hymn is described the exhuberance of grief 
in the ipa (kadamba) grove though their flowers are full of the ecstasy of 
joy. The real significance here is thab storms which accompany the 
showers, are blowing through the grova of the nipa trees making whistling 
sound indicating grief, which was pent up so long in them for not receiving 
God in the form of clouds. So the pent up grief is cropping up again and 
again in the nipa grove on the advent of God in the form of clouds releas- 
ing showers. Here is evident of the admixture of grief and joy: pent up 
grief finds expression in the nipa palm trees on the advent of God after long 
expectation, which is sublimated by the ecstasy of joy through the realisa- 
tion of Him. Upon the advent of God in the form of clouds, releasing 
showers, similar influence is noticed upon the flowing rivers. In the rainy 
season the rivers are brimful, overflowing their banks sending forth the 
ripples of moans. Here the flowing rivers have the audience of God after a 
long time with tears of joy.- In nature also is evident of the advent of 
clouds in the form of God. Here the instinct of religiosity and love dor God 
are implied. 

, In the fourth and last section of the hymn Brahma or God in the 
‘form of clouds is being greeted by the votary as ‘hrdayabhara’ or the 
heart, that is full, and ‘pipasa-hara’ or the reliever of thirst. These epithets 
have distinct references to the Upanisada where it is claimed that the 
supreme soul or Brahma resides inethe hearts of all living beings and that 
He has created water for quenching their thirsts and for their maintenance, 
Here 'pip&sa-bara' has a distinct significance. Pipāsā signifies here 
hankering after mundane possessions and honour, When the mind is 
released from all’ these desires, it is said to be free from trsna or thirst. 
Verse No. 51, Chapter No, 6 of the Mahopanisat is cited below in support: 
“sarvarbhavasanonmukta trsné mukteti bhanyate’’ Sixteen means of 
eliminating. desires from the‘ mind are enumerated in verses 29 and 30 of 
the same chapter of the above text. These are nirasata or without hope, 
nirbhayata or fearlessness, nityata or permanence, samātā or equipoise, 
jaata, or wisdom, nirihatà or timidity, niskriyata or inactivity, saumyata or 
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generosity, nirvikalpatà or without desires, dhrti or patience, maitri or 
friendliness, manastusti or peace of mind, mrdutà, or mildness, mrdubhasata 
or civility in speech, heyopadeyanirmukte or free from meanness, and jfie 
or wisdom, The mind of an ascetic seeking videhamukti must be com- 
pletely withdrawn from the external world in thé aforesaid manner 
through divine grace. Hence, he greets God in the form of clouds asa 
pipàsá-har& or the reliever of thirst, He is solicited to soothe the eyes of 
the votary by His kind visit for" which he has been waiting with eager 
expectation all through his life. God is beseeched to enter into the mind of 
the votary. The real significance here is that the earnest seeker of truth 
sets his mind upon God as he férverttly prays for His visit for the ` 
realisation of his videhamukti. l . 

l Analysis of hymn No. 35 indicates the following instincts and emo- 
tions: religiosity, parental instinct, religiosity, acquisition, appeal, and 
religiosity, and love for God, God’s love for the votary, love for the creator, 
joy, grief, and love for the Lord. These instincts and their concurrent 
emotions are expressed through the valitoru ahgshara composed of the 
following karanas: valitoru, avarta, valitoru, kufcita, rüci, and lina. 


 HyMN No, 36 


In the first section of hymn No. 36 is described mental and emotional 
conditions of an ascetic striving for videhamukti. Fear is completely 
eradicated from his mind as he realises God in him through transcendental 
knowledge resulting in ecstasy of joy. When he realises videhamukti his 
soul departs from the mortal coi) and floats through the wind, as it merges- 
in gnanda or Brahma, In the Taittirioyopanisat ananda or bliss is. regarded 
as Brahmi. 

In the second section of the hymn is mentioned how the jivanmukta 
sage, while striving for videhamukti, hears from a distance in all directions 
in the sky the anthem, sung by the sun, the stars, and the moon which 
shine forth as if moving about, having lighted fire in joy. It is mentioned 
in the Chàndogyopanisat (1/6/1) that the sun traverses in the sky singing 
‘OM’. It is also stated there how the stars and the moon sing the same vedic 

. hymas (1/6/4). Ths sun rises in'the early morning eciipsing the stars and 
the moon by his rays. The setting of these luminaries before the rays of 
the rising sun is considered to be their deaths, anl they rise again in 
the sky as the sun sets. The routine-works of thesa luminaries are 
regulated by Brahmi. The rising of the luminaries in the sky is 
considered to ba their births. It is mentioned in the Chandogyopanigat 
(2-9-8) that the colour of the setting sun is considered to be his death 
when the pitrs sing songs in praise of him. These songs are sung in 
sweet melodies by the pitrs at the time of the death or the setting 
of the luminaries in accompaniment of the vind or stringed instrument. 
Here 'marans-vin&' or the stringed musical instrument of death has a 
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. distinct reference to these practices of singing sima vedic hymns either 
‘at the early ‘dawn at the death of the: stars and the moon or at the 
birth of the sun in the. morning as weil as at his death in the evening 
when the former luminaries. have their re- births. The relevant text: is 
intend below: 


""marana-vin&ya sür vaje 

tapan tira candra re" 
"Here the deaths of the Juminaries are stressed, ‘Ivaliye ügun' or having 
lighted the fire refers to the diminished brilliance of ‘the luminaries, 
which is illuminated as it were, to burn’ their cast ‘off bodies after 
their deaths, These luminaries are. however, happy to merge their 
souls in &nanda or the supreme soul. The real significance’ hers is 
that these luminaries merge themselves in Brahmi as they die or set 
after the discharge of their assigned task of illuminating the universe 
only. to return to their duties again at His will. 

In the third section of the hymn is streassed again how these 
luminaties maddened with melodious tunes, sung by the pitrs at th® 
time of their deaths or of being eciipsed in the universe at the will 
of God, rush to their destination unknown to others. In their intoxicated 
joys they neither turn towards their back nor are tied to their bondage 
that is; to their assigned tasks in the universe, as they hasten with 
joy to meet &nanda or Brahma. The real significance here is that 
cycles of births and deaths observed in natural phenomena, as is 
illustrated in the case of these luminaries, which obey the call of 
Brabma with intoxicated joy. — 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn is sung how the six 
seasons dance in their ecstasy of joy as they bow down at. the feet 
‘of Guanda or Brabmi. ` Floods flow over the. earth as they sing in 
‘praise of gandha or fragrance, which is Brahma, as if according their 
welcome to Him. ` These seasons -are short lived, lasting for bwo months 
each, influencing the floras, faunas and human beings. After the per- 
formance of their duties they die in utter disregard of the fear of 
their deaths, for, they unite themselves with supreme soul. In hymn 
No. 4 of the fourth adhyüya of the Svetaévataropanisat it is mentioned 
that water is Brahma. Hence the floods knowing very well their short 
stay on the earth sing the praise of Brahma, quite indifferent to their 
being dried up soon after the end of the rainy season, It is clear from 
the present hymn that the luminaries, water and the six seasons all 
function in the universe at the sweet will of Brahma and merge in 
Him as well at His will. Human beings are no exception to this law 
of nature. Hence the seekers of videhamukti cast off their mortal 
coils as they merge their individual souls in the supreme soul with 
joy. 
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Analysis of hymn No. 86 indioei the following instincts and their 
concurrent emotions: acquisition, appeal, acquisition, repulsion, acquisi- 
tion, religiosity, and acquisition; and joy, grief expressed in piteous 
songs of funeral rites in melodious tunes, joy in meeting ananda or 
Brahma, disgust for the, idea of turning backwards, joy in meeting 
Brahma, love for God, and joy in death in the hope of merging in 
Him. These instincts’ and their concurrent emotions are expressed 
through the kuficita angahara composed of the following karanas: kufieita, 
sūci, kuficita, nikutta, ` "kuficita ardha-svastika, and kuficita. ` 


Hymn No, 37 


In the preceding hymn is described the: cycles of births and deaths 
in the luminaries, seasons and floods. In hymn No. 87 is described 
the transitoriness of human life here and now which rouses conscious- 
ness in a devout ascetic seeking his videhamukti before it is too late, 
The seven steps of wisdom though not explicitly stated here are implied. 
An ascetic has to pass step by step through these stages of wisdom to 
realise his videha kaivalya or salvation at death as he gives up his 
mortal coil, In the first stage of wisdom good. wishes dawn in the 
heart of an ascetic, in the second stage his power of hearing from a 
distance is déveloped‘and in the third stage the stability of the mind 
is' secured. These are called waking stage when the seeker of truth 
withdraws his mind -completely from ‘the mundane pleasures and honour, 
which are transitory and dreamy m nature. This is the fourth stage 
of wisdom. Only, persons given to ignorance take delight in worldly 
objects. Here 'ni$&! or night signifies ignorance of the people whose 
mind is not illumined by spiritual insight. ‘Svapan’ or dream is their 
attachment for mundane objects and honour, Valmiki in his Yogavasistha, 
nirvàna prakarana, pürvardham 6, ‘sargah 28, verse 88 warns Ramacandra 
against inactivity and ignorance. He must not wander in this world 
like a person being tossed in his bed of indolence before resting in 
prolonged sleep of ignorance which leads him astray as though . 
dragged by an pusnelng dream, The relevant text in the ues is cited 
below ^2 e 

‘ajfananidraluthanesvabhavatmakamacyutam I 
samsárasvapnasambhanto bhavanayamiha sthitah II 88 II''' 
1n the fifth stage of wisdom- the.seeker of truth is in sugupti or deep 
sleep: his senses do not respond.to the temptations of the world knowing 
them to be transitory, as he withdraws his mind completely from them. 
Thus he cuts off his tie of bondage. This is expressed in the first 
„section of the hymn. 

In the second section of the hymn is described jivanmukti or the 

sixth stage of wisdom when the ascetic sets his mind upon God. In 
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this stage he controls his senses by practising sitting postures and 
breathing exercises and thereby purify them and the mind. This is 
expressed in the following text: 


“raila nà,àr dal prane, 

ad f veriye elem jagatpāne”, 
or there ı no longer remains cover for, the breath and I am out into 
the üniverse. The first half. of the text indicates pránüy&ma or breath- 
ing exercises. Mention is made of ten vital winds in verses 6 to 14 
in chapter No. 214 of the Agnipurüna. They are as follows : prana, 
apana, samana, udina, vyüna, naga, kirma, krikara, devadatta, and 
dhanafijaya. The prána is located in the beart. In the “Dhyanabindu- 
Upanisad of Samaveda’ these ten breaths are classified as prána and vyäyu 
in two equal halves. Ida, piügala and sushumna are the three principal 
nadis or nerves in human body. They are respectively in the right, left 
and middle of the body. The pr&na always passes through the nàádis. 
In the S&ndilya Upauisad of the Atharva-Veda pránày&ma is described. as 
the union of prüna and apana breaths. Further, the same text tells us: 
that the prāņa moves in the nostrils, the throat, the navel, the two great 
toes and the lower and parts of the kundalini. 

Next there is the reference to dhāraņa or perception, dhy&na or medita- 
tion and samādhi or trance. The second half of the text cited above 
signifies the setting of the mind upon the universe. With such a mental 
equipoise the acetic feels himself to be a part and parcel of the universe 
as ‘though it has emanated from his soul. The relevant text from chapter 
No. 165 from the Agnipurana, translated by Mr. M. N. Datta, is cited 
below: ''...The sinless Yogi who finds nothing but himself in the universe 
and dauen that it has bus emanated from his soul, has attained 
the Supreme Brahma and cleanness of spirit by meditating upon his own 
soul." In this section of the hymn ib is apparent that the yogin sets 
his mind upon the lotus of his heart while in his sitting posture preferably . 
_the padmasana or the lotus pose. As a result of full control over his 
mind, having successfully eradicated the undesirable instincts and their 
concurrent emotions therefrom, the yogin in his deep trance realises the 
blossoming forth of his hrdaya-padma*or the lotus of his heart. It is 
mentioned in chapter No. 860 of the Agnhipurana that the lotus of the 
heart has eight petals each indicating vibhüti or supernatural power: 
anima or the power of assuming the form of an atom, laghima or the 
power of assuming lightness, garimà or the power of having weighty form, 
mahimà or the power of becoming great, prapti or the ability of touching 
the moon with the tip of fingers, prakamya or indomitable will, vagitva 
or control, and kamavagayitva or subjugation of passions. We learn from 
Sri Krsnajanma Khanda, Canto, 78 in the Brahmavaivarta Purina of 


i 
91 vibhutis or supernatural powers attributed to Sri Krsna. Of these, 
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the seven powers except garimü ‘are common with the list enum:rated 
in the Brahmavaivarta Purina. ‘The following 24 vibhütis are new addi- 
tions to the list given..above : i, isitva or superiority, ii. dūraśravaņa 
or listening from far off, iii. dvara praveganam or going into the threshold, 
iv. kiya prave$anam or entering into the body, v. manojayitva or moving 
ab will, vi. sarvajfianabyam or omniscience, vii. abhipsitam or securing 
the desired object viii, -vahnistambham or control of fire, ix. jalajiatvs 
or knowledge of water, x. jalastambham or control of water, xi. ciraji- 
_vitvam or immortality, xii, vayustambham or control of wind, xiii. 
ksutstambham or control of hunger, xiv. pipasastambham or control of 
thirst, xv. nidrastambham or control of sleep, xvi. vüyuvyühafica or 
wielding several „bodies at onee, xvii. vaksiddhi or control of speech, xviii. 
mrtinayanam ‘or restoring life to the dead, xix. srstinim karafíanciva or 
creation, xx. prünakarsanam or attachment for one's life, xxi, präņānāñca 
danafica or restoration to life, xxii. lobhauinafica stambhanam or control 
of avarice, xxiii indriyanadm stambhanam or control of passions, xiv. and 
vuddhi stambhanam or control of the intellect. These powars are developed 
in an acetic in his jivanmukti or the: sixth stage of wisdom when his 
hrdayapadma or the lotus of the heart blossoms forth, The relevant text. 
runs: ‘‘hrdaya-satadaler sakal 
dalguli ei phutla re, e 
phutla re P” 


or ali the petals of the lotous in the heart are blossomed forth. 

In the third section of the hymn is expressed the videhamukti stage 
as God stands of His own accord before the sage having forced open the 
gate of his heart, which is then flooded with tears that roll on at His feet, 
Here the instincts of religiosity, appeal and parental instinct; and their 
concurrent emotions of love for God, grief for not realising Him so long, 
and God’s love for the devotee are implied. 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn is expressed kaivalya or 
salvation, realised by. an ascetic in his death. In the seventh stage of 
wisdom he sees the presence of Brahma or God in the disc of the rising 
sun as he extends his rays towards the seeker of truth. The shouts of 
joy echoing forth from the gat@ of the broken jail signify the realisation 
of: salvation by the acetic at the time of his death. Here ‘bhanga karar 
dvare’ or the gate of the broken jail signifies that the body is broken by 
God by His entry there and the rays of light radiating from the rising 
sun further signify videhamukti. That is, the ascetic in his final stage 
of wisdom sees God in the lotus of his heart as well as in the rising sun 
when he sees the merger of his soul in the supreme soul as he casts off 
his mortal coil, The shouts of joy, echoing forth from him at the time 
of his death, indicates his ecstasy of joy for salvation. Here religiosity, 
parental instinct and acquisition ; and their concurrent emotions of love 
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What is individual good and what is the scope of state-activity and its 
impact on the individual life are the questions, which have always troubled 
the human mind, particularly the minds of those who attempt to build up 
a political theory from a realistic standpoint. These questions have gained 
an additional importance in the modorn democratic set-up which accepts 
the good of the individual as its primary objective. There are various 
socio-political and psychological theories like political pluralism, communism, 
pragmatism and so on, which have sprung up in the twentieth century to 
answer these questions, but none of these theories, it is quite unfortunate, 
is sound enough to adjust the claims of political authority with the demands 
of tha individual and social life. 


In this paper, I shall therefore try to analyze the conception of individual 
good and the nature and the scope of state-activity with a view to finding 
out a more adequate basis for an adjustment of their mutual claims. 
Also, I shall discuss the question of state sovereignty from the viewpoint 
of world organization for the progres: of human. life in general. 

First, let us take up the problem of individual good. Philosophically 
speaking, the supreme object of man’s life is self-realization. Breaking the 
bonds of nescience, a man should realize his identity with Brahma, the 
norm and substratum of this illusory world of mind, matter and motion. 
The liberation of self from nescience is not merely the intellsctual acceptance 
of a philosophical theory : it is a state of beatitude, any instantaneous vision 
of the Reality without the mediation of the intellect, a spiritual transforma- 
tion. Such a vision is the result of a long and arduous process of self. 
discipline and spiritual training. Every true artist, every creative musician, 
every poet, gets such a vision, such a glimpse now and then but the vision 
is only partial and the ecstasy fades quickly. Such men are, verily, the 
salt of the earth and enrich it in a hundred ways by their precept and 
example. But in spite of their significance to society, such men can hardly 
be called social products as their experiences are purely personal. Society, 
in fact, knows of no way to ensure a recurrent supply of such noble souls 
and it cannot do anything directly to help the novice on the mystic way. 


But for a common man, who lives in this material world and is con. 
cerned. mainly with the happiness and sorrows of this world either because 
he is incapable of sensing the Ultimate Reality, or because he does not believe 
in it and, as such, does not bother about the things which he cannot ordinarily 
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perceive of, the aim of individual life is an attainment of happiness through 
the satisfaction of rational desires. By happiness here I mean the sense of 
satisfaction which a man ean possibly experience when all his natural faculties 
are well compensated’ and his personality finds a congenial atmospbere to 
grow fully ; and by the satisfaction of rational desires I imply the fulfilment 
of those wants which are not of a predatory nature and the desirability of 
which has been duly acknowledged by the society. This does not mean that 
the society of which he is a member may impose strict restrictions on his 
creative ideas and desires to the extent that he regards society as burden- 
some and that he finds no chance to display his initiative and sponteneity. 
To quote Bertrand Russell, “if human life is not to become dusty and un- 
interesting, it is important to realize that there are. things that have a value 
which is quite independent of utility." What is useful is useful ‘because it 
` is a means to something else, and the something else, if it is not in turn merely 
a means, must’be valued for its own sake, for otherwise the usefulness is 
illusory. - Further, the recognition of an . individual’s creativeness is 
important for society itself, for otherwise the latter will remain deprived of 
the great contributions of creative minds. 

Mankind can hardly be too often reminded that iliis was once a man 
called Socrates, between-whom and the legal authorities and public opinion 
of ‘his time there took place a memorable collision. . Born in an age and 
country abounding in individual greatness, this man has been handed down 
to us by those who best knew both him and the age as the most virtuous 
man in it; while we know him as the head and prototype of all subsequent 
teachers of virtue, the source equally of the lofty inspiration of Plato and 
the judicious utilitarianism of Aristotle, “i maestri di color che sanno," the 
two headsprings of ethical as of all other philosophy. This acknowledged 
master of all the eminent thinkers who have since lived—whose fame, still 
growing after more than two.thousand years, all but outweighs the whole 
remainder of the names which make his native city illustrious—was put to 
death by his countrymen, after a judicial conviction, for impiety and 
immorality. Impeity, in denying the gods recognised by the state ; indeed, 
his accuser asserted (see the Apologia) that he believed in no gods at all, 
Immorality, in being, by his doctrines and instructions, is a ‘“‘corrupter of 
youth". Of these charges the tribunal, there is every ground for believing, 
honestly found him guilty, and condemned the man who probably of all then 
born had deserved best of mankind to be put to death as a criminal. 

A theory which maintains that truth may justifiably be persecuted 
because persecution cannot possibly do it any harm, cannot be charged with 
being intentionally hostile to the reception of new truths; but we cannot 
commend the generosity of its dealing with the persons to whom mankind 
are indebted for them. To discover to the world something which deeply 
concerns it, and of which it was previously tgnorant, to prove to it that it 
had been mistaken on some vital point of temporal or spiritual interest, 
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is as important a service as a human being can render to his fellow creatures, 
and in certain cases, as in those of the early Christians and of the Reformers, 
those who think with Dr. Johnson believe it to have been the most precious 
gift which could be bestowed on mankind. That the authors of such 
splendid benefits should be requited by martyrdom, that their reward should 
be to be dealt with as the vilest of criminals, is not, upon this theory, a 
deplorable error and misfortune for which humanity should mourn in sackcloth 
and ashes, but the normal and justifiable state of things. People who defend 
this mode of treating benefactors cannot be supposed to set much value 
on the benefit ; and I believe this view of the subject is mostly confined to 
the sort of persons who think that new truths may have been desirable once, 
but that we have had enough of them now. 

Although an acceptance of individuality is the same thing as the 
recognition of individual good, it is necessary that one, in no way, is to dis- 
regard the interests of other members of society. As a healthy social 
atmosphere is indispensable for the fulfilment of man’s creative energies 
and for the development of his personality, there remains a necessity 
for the regulation of sometimes similar and sometimes conflicting interests 
of members of society. Further, there are human faculties which can 
evolve and function only in a social environment. But as social life. 
involves an adjustment and co-ordination, of a number of activities, it 
necessitates the establishment of some kind of state organization. 

Hore it becomes necessary to explain first the state before I proceed 
further with the subject. In the explanation of the state I want to depart 
from the common and orthodox definition of the state and try to analyze 
it in an undogmatic way which may appear somewhat queer and embarras- 
sing not only to the common readers but also to some serious scholars. The 
state to my mind is the same body of people which composes the society. 
But still the state and socisty are not one and the same thing. The main 
difference between them is not of organization—political or social; but the 
state differs from society due to the conception of authority, which remains 
implied in it. Organization is common in both ; it is as firm and thorough 
in society as it is in the state. In the common language we regard the state 
as a political organization, differentefrom society existing mainly as a social 

"organization, because it displays its strength in the international affairs 
as a Separate political unit or entity. Also, the state differs from society 
in the sense that it (state) gives certainty to the unanimously agreed upon 
decisions of society as a whole and make them binding on every member 
of society by giving them the character of law. In, short, the state in order 
to function as a separate entity frora society, which it aims to regulate, 
must display its authority. In other words, the state has no meaningful 
existenee without authority which its agency, the government, must exhibit 
in its every action. In case, we scrap or do away with the government, the 
state will lose its entity and merge into society. 
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The authority which the state wields is always undemocratie in the 
sense that its language is made up of imperative forms of the verb. The 
observer thus sensitized will easily catch the words of Baron Von Hugel's 
confessor, Down on Your Knees” ! What he will not see, perhaps, is that 
in a situation of authority the imperative verb forms or terms like ‘‘ought”’, 
“should” and “must” do not make adequate criteria. Whother authority 
directs politely or crudely, verbally or by a paradigm, the direction is there. 
Related to the idea that authority is directive or restrictive is the one that 
it is obtained and exercised largely through force or fraud. Generally this, 
view is not accepted by the idealists and by the persons who are in charge of 
the governmental affairs. According to them this view is taken by those 
who are opposed to the partieular authority they are studying. They feel 
that this view is maintained as a result of an over-stress on the calculated 
and manipulative side that recent studies of elites have taken to paintings : 
‘to get and hold authority the elite coerces and manipulates the people. 
To negate this view, they further argue that even Machiavelli was not so 
devoted to this view.and he did not fail to observe that “princes should 
remeniber that they begin to lose their state from the moment when they 
begin to discard the laws and ancient customs under which the people have 
lived contented”. And finally they hold in support of the state-authority 
that the holder of authority and those who are with him all make one 
community. As such, authority in their view cannot pull out. It has 
nowhere else to go. Unless the authorities are mad, having lost sensus 
‘communis for a sensus privatus, as Kant would put it, they. ‘cannot will the 
destruction of the community. 


Theoretically these arguments seem to be quite convincing rd we 
. hurriedly commit to the belief that, in the obtaining of authority, the usé of 
foree will make authority impossible to achieve, if force is detested by the 
publie. It is true that mortal authority is not infallible. For it to declare 
itself such is dangerous to its own existence, and this is generally well under- 
stood by those who hold authority. Nonetheless a declaration of infallibility, 
or something near it, is something made by those who claim and hold 
authority. And if a group that is believed to be unjust, namely, not 
exclusively devoted to the common welfare, suéceeds in providing order, it 
may produce such despair in the minds of the people that their political 
' community dies. This has happened, in fact, not only in cases where order. 
was given to a state by its conquerors, but also in the modern State, with a 
very few exceptions, which publicly claims to be democratic or republican. 
The state with its implied conception. of force, as I understand, has done a 
: great harm to the humanity by dividing the people into different national or 
political units and by constraining the human mind to think and work in 
terms of limited and sectional interests, thereby promoting international 
wars, arid thus corroborating the saying of Thomas Hobbes that “‘the states 
aro always at war with one another”. Nevertheless the institution of state 
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has been universally accepted as a potent force to work on behalf.of society 
with a view to integrating the manifold and divergent interests and activities 
of the latter. l 


It is admitted that an individual cannot develop his personality either 
as an isolated being or in the state of anarchy, and, as such, he needs a con- 
genial social atmosphere for the realization of his good. The control of 
greedy and predatory. impulses is imperatively necessary. We cannot be 
content merely to be alive rather than dead; we wish to live happily, 
vigorously and creatively. For this the state can provide a part of the 
necessary conditions, but only if it does not, in the pursuit of security, stifie 
the largely unregulated impulses which give life its savour and its value. 
The individual life still has its due place, and must not be subjected too 
completely to the control of vast organizations. To guard against this 
danger is very necessary in the world that modern technique has created.. 
In a state which becomes monolithic and where authority controls all the 
means of publicity, a man of marked originality is likely to suffer this worse 
fate : whether or not, he is subjected to legal penalties, he is unable to make 
his ideas known. When this happens in a community, it cannot any longer 
contribute anything of value to the collective life of mankind. 

The individual possesses certain fundamental rights. But the 
possession of a right does not compel the owner thereof to exercise the right 
in all circumstances. lt is open to him to use or not to use it according to 
his judgement. It may be assumed that when the individuals, who constitute ` 
a political society, decided to create the state, they handed over a part of 
their rights, in other words, a part of their liberty of action, to this instrument 
The sumtotal of these transferred rights and powers constitutes the powers 
of the state. We may call it sovereignty if we so like. How and to what 
extent shall property be possessed, what shall be the nature and extent 
of the education to be given and the determination of other matters 
affecting the individual along with the powers necessary for the implementa- 
tion of such determination derive from this transferred authority. But there 
is one field in which no transfer is possible. A man cannot partially live and 
‘partially not live.. To be or not to be is a question which has no relevancy 
outside the province of poetry. ‘he power of life and death cannot be 
transferred, because the right to live is inalienable. The state has no such 
power over the individual. Where such power is exercised, it has no moral 
justification. It is a naked use of pure violence. The individual has the 
right to defend himself and his rights. The whole people cannot give to the 
state the power of life and death because such power does not belong to it. 
Nor is it competent to give the state absolute power over any of the other 
aspects of the individual’s life because such absolute power belongs, if it 
belongs to any one, to the individual alone who cannot divest himself of it, 
To do so would be to divest himself of his personality. : 
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The ‘authority of the state, then, is limited. It can regulate the 
exercise of certain rights, the right to live being the sole exception, but it 
cannot wholly take away those rights. Its powers are limited in another 
sense as well. There are other rights no less fundamental, the right of 
freedom of thought and worship being perhaps the most important of these 
The state has no locus standi in the regions of pure spirituality and creative - 
ideas, and, for this reason, its authority is limited. i 

The individual, rightly speaking, is the ultimate judge of the question 
whether the power which he transferred to the state is being properly and 
legitimately used or not. In other words, it is the individual who alone has: 
to decide whether tho state is playing the role assigned to it. If it is trying 
to eficroach into the spheres of the spirit which should, from the nature of 
things, be outside the purview of all external authority, seeking to abolish, 
under the guise of control those fundamental rights which are essential to the 
unfoldment of personality or claiming to assume the power over life and 
death, it is clearly going beyond bounds and has to be sharply pulled up. 

The advocates of every important change in the set-up of the state 
fortify: themselves with an ideology.. This. helps to make their appeal 
impersonal. But at the source of all uprisings is the condition that there 
is an obstruction to the full growth of the individual. He suffers from a 
feeling of suppression and oppression from which the very effort to shake 
it of affords great relief. 

! But it is probable that some day some > people may feel that th» state, 
‘as dh. is an obstacle to freedom. It is not an adequate instrument for the ` 
purpose for which it was forged, which can be served much better in another 
way. As a matter of fact, two alternatives can be thought of. We may 
abolish the state altogether and move into a condition of anarchy or work — 
up to the world state. In either case, we may decide to have the change 
immediately, instead of waiting for some day in the far future, when the 
-world shall have become fit for the change." The advocates of anarchy can 
say'that the state has been given a fair trial for centuries and found wanting. 
Tt is best to revert to the condition of statelessness. Men are sensible 
enough to look after their interests without the restraints which the retention 
of the state necessarily implies. Or,4t may be argued that men havs 
become so advanced in all respects that they have outgrown the state and 
need a more comprehensiye machinery. Nothing less than a world state 
will suffice. The state, today with its parochial outlook, should either go 
or he allowed to remain as a subsidiary organ, much as we allow a co-operative 
society to function today within -the general framework of the state. In 
either ease; the call will be not for a-change of personnel in, or a change of 
form of, the government, leaving the continuity of life of the state undisturbed 
but for putting an end to the state itself. The state is merély an instrument 
created by the individual to serve a certain object. There can be no contract 
between an individual and his instrument. Except in a pur oly figurative 
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sense, the state has no soul and is not an individual, possessing the com- 
petency to enter into a contract of the nature which exists between a 
principal and his agent. I fashion an instrument for a certain purpose, and 
I use it so long as this, suits my convenience. I can refuse to use it, if it 
does not suit me. "E ` 

The question of the means to be adopted to give concrete Shane to this 
non-recognition is an important one. The state is a social institution along 
with a political institution. It may be the highest corfimon factor of our 
individual, private, states but every action of one man affects others. Any 
step that we might take is bound to react upon the state, as it appears to 
‘other people. Before it is overthrown, it will act in the name of the whole 
people. There will be friction. The road to the goal may pass through a 
' morass of blood and pain, not only for myself but for others who may not 
be of my way of thinking. Ifa man feels the urge to rebel, how should he 
proceed to act ? Although it is not within the scope of this article to discuss 
the technique of revolution, I shall like to state that it seems unrealistie 
to put any limitations on the methods which a man adopts to free himself 
from a powerful incubus. 

Further, it is also to be noted that no one’s judgement is infallible. 
It may be that what appear to be faults and shortcomings to me are due to 
my own defective intellectual approach. It is not impossible that my judge- 
ment is clouded by my passions and my deductions based on fallacious 
reasoning grounded in insufficient data. No one is omniscient and everyone 
is liable to make mistakes. But where mistakes are related to social ins- 
titutions, their consequences are also of a social nature. The steps that I 
may take to rectify what I consider to be wrong will affect others besides 
ms. This fear should not deter me from doing what I consider to be right 
but it should warn me, at the same time, not to take hasty steps that may 
not be retraced, even when the original mistake is discovered. The right 
to rebel is inalienable, but it is not a right to be exercised lightly. A man. 
has to analyze his mind with the greatest care and purge it of all selfish or 
petty motives. If the urge persists and the only alternatives appears to be 
cowardly submission to evil, let him rebel but let him adopt an adequate 
method, although no method could be surer and cleaner. 

However, a man’s right to eriticise the state scathingly, to revolt 
against it and to propagate his revolutionary views must be universally 
acknowledged, without any exception, in order to limit the authority of the 
state internally. This, does not mean overthrowing of the order every now 
and then. Man understands the consequences of an anarchy. He will 
prefer anarchy unless he becomes either completely hopeless about the 
existing order, or he is mad. In the former case, a man is justified to 
exercise his right to rebel ; and, in the latter case, he cannot win the sympathy 
of his fellow beings and hence his craze or madness cannot be effective 
at all The authority or the government which does not arouse respect 
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in the minds of the people for ‘its actions must quit. I fully agree "with ` 
Mauritain who arrives at the conclusion in Man and the State that there is 
no such thing as sovereignty of the state‘and the name is a mere term without 
content. - . 
, In the same way, the state must quit its conception of useelits. 
which has been, and still is, a great stumbling block in the path of inter- 
national peace. Sovereignty has been used as one of the most powerful 
ideological instruments by those who are opposed to the very idea of a 
world state. If there is to be a world state individual states would only have 
status which individuals have before municipal authority. But, it is sorry 
to note, no state is willing to concede this. The states, perhaps, realize 
that once a world state is established through voluntary contract between 
them, it would be difficult for them to revoke the contract and. go out of it ` 
as it is for-the individual citizen to opt out of the state.. This would put a 
strong curb on the ambitions of those who desire to be the rulers or to be at 
the helm of affairs. The people, jointly or severally, seem to have acquiesced 
in the Rulers, in the name of the state, i.c., the. politically organized pzople, 
exercising the power of life and death, regulating or denying education, con- 
trolling the possession of property, in short interfering with the exercise of 
all the rights which can be considered fundamental. Is all this not against 
the ‘law of Nature and morally reprehensible ? 
| The state is, after all, an instrument devised for a ‘special purpose. 
That purpose is to serve the ultimate objective of the individual, viz., the 
realization of his good. If one individual allows his liberty to degenerate 
into licence and threatens the liberties of others, his own liberty will have to 
be eurtailed, till he learns better and realizes that his true interests will be 
best served by paying full regard to the interests of others. This means 
regulation amd co-ordination of the activities of the individual citizens. 
Further; in society where there'are so many agencies purporting to serve the 
same object; from different directions, there would be some arrangement to 
co-ordinate them to ensure harmonious and integrated progress, in, place of 
over-emphasis in one place and under-emphasis in another. But the co- 
ordination does not imply suppression or repression of the individual citizens . 
and their voluntary groups. A healthy and progressive society, to quote 
` Bertrand Russell, “requires both centrag control and individual and group 
initiative : without control there is anarchy, and without HMM there 


is stagnation”. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Humanity and God—By Ranjit Kumar Baksi. - Alpha. Beta Publica- 

tions, Calcutta, 1961. Price Rs. 5.75. . 
The author is very ambitious in that his book “ ‘endeavours to, frée 

mankind from dependence of thought." I shall do well to give here 

‘some exeerpts from the chapters. He says: 

i “Here one. might come across with remarks seemingly dis- 
paraging, Although I do not feel any desirability of apologising 
in advance, I will readily do so at any time if asked for by 
anybody.” 

“There is more material in this book than perhaps one can expect 
from many others of this size.” E : 

“Everything expressed here will hold good for a considerable 
time and would cultivate the interested fancy of humanity ‘for many 
centuries.’ 

“It is a common küswladye that recidivism is fostered by opposi- 
tion. Let us take an example. Punishment is inflicted to those 
who are termed criminals," 

“Let us now apply our commonsense to find out whether money 
is a necessity in our life. One's life begins when one is born. 
A newborn baby is supplied with food from the mother’s breast. 
It does not require to give money to its mother in lieu of the food 
and care it receives......... ?" l 

“In this Creation, there are objects which should be considered as 
dreadful to human beings. Religion is certainly one of them," 

“But apart from consideration of health the cohabitation between 
any man and any woman, when both are willing, should be considered 
as much or as less objectionable as that of a person walking down 
one street or other,” 

The author writes such stuff, agd obviously does a E of school-boy 
speculation in school-boy English. Does he aspire to be Professor of 

Philosophy in any Indian University I wonder! 


ADHARCHANDRA Das 


A Guide to Light, Part I—By S.N. Hazra. Aswininagar, 24 Parganas. 
1962, Price Rs. 2°00 nP, 

This is an interesting booklet, which is made up of 350 aphorisms. 
This cover a wide range of subjects and could well be arranged under some 
distinctive heads such as secular wisdom, religion, spirituality, moral life, 
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. great men, individual and society, sex and society, and so on. I quote 
some of them with some comments: 
‘‘Self-restraint is the beauty of life.” 
‘Men, known as great, have acquired the maximum quantity of skil- 
fulness and patience.” 


He might add ''But some, though their number is very small, seek and 
often attain to eminence (not Beene greatness) by the maximum 
amount of cleverness.” 
“Silence is the safety-pin of a man,” 
“God is everywhere." 
' 'fBeauty of the skin and the structure of the body will not be counted. 
Beauty of heart and beauty of soul will be seen.” ` 
But the author does not tell us whether the heart belongs to the body or 
to the soul. 
‘To leave one’s own house and take shelter in another man's house 
' is not denunciation of this world’’, 


Then is it correct to say: to leave one’s house and take shelter in the 
house of an Ashram is not renunciation of the world? This question would 
Í believe, give modern sannyasins a sharp shake-up.. 

“Money begets friends in its initial stage. Money imports worldly 

_, pleasure for sometime. But money cannot give peace of mind," ` 

Why denounce money ? It is common knowledge that the want of money 
mars the peace of mind. 

“Religion is not anet to catch mankind, Religion is itself the way ` 

and means of eternal bliss." 2A 
What religion is meant? It is. history that religion is a source of 
eternal feuds. Do not proselytizers make a net of. their religion, 

` “A man who prefers self-interest in every walk of life should not be: 

entrusted with a big responsibility.” 
But. how know a man to be ever selfish unless you have entrusted a 
big responsibility to him? : 

*"The foremost necessity of a living being is food,”’ 

But how about man? He cannot go about naked, 


tA man becomes rich by his ow effort and capacity, Nobody has 
moral right to make him poor, Everybody gets opportunity in a 
civilized society to improve-the condition of his life.” 1 
This would indeed give the Communist pause. . 
‘There should be no criticism about any person present in the gather- 
, ing." i . 
No. There should be no criticism of any person anywhere. Independence 
is énsured -by regimentation of ideas! i 


ADHARCHANDRA Das 


Ourselves 





num oF Dr. BIDEAN Cason Roz 


The stunning news of the vui. away of Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy on Ist July, 1962, his 8lst birthday, has-enveloped the entire 
country and the Calcutta University in particular, in indescribable 
gloom. The association of Dr. Roy with this University was long- 
.Standing and intensely intimate. He was a graduate of our University 
and he received his medical education in the Calcutta Medical - 
College. At a very early age, in 1908, research in medical science 
was not sufficiently recognised in our country, Bidhan Chandra 
won the coveted distinction of M.D. degree from this University. 
His subsequent distinctions in England, as a medical student were 
the talks of medical men and lay men alike in Bengal, fifty years: 
ago. Dr. B. C. Roy had been actively associated with our University 
since 1916, when he was elected a Fellow of the University by 
the registered graduates, under the. Indian Universities Act of 1904, 
Thus ‘his collaboration with and participation in the affairs of this 
University extended over a. period of forty-six years. Under the 
Calcutta University Act of 1951, which was enacted by the West 
Bengal Legislature, under the guidance of Dr. Roy, he was 
nominated as a Life Member of the Calcutta University Senate. 
In the University, he was the Chairman of the Board of Accounts 
for several years, and he was also appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
University for two years from March 13, 1942, to March 12, 1944. 
On June 14, 1944, the Calcutta University conferred on him the 
Degree of Doctor of Science (Honoris Causa). Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
was given the highest award of independent India, ‘Bharat Ratna’ 
in 1961, in recognition of his long @nd unbroken service to the country 


and the people. l 

From the first year of his election to’ the Senate in 1916, Dr. 
Bidhan Chandra was always in the forefront of | the University’s 
struggle for autonomy and academic independence. He was an able, 
dependable and trustworthy lieutenant of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
in his historic fight against the Government. He was a member of 
of three important committees which were appointed by the Calcutta 
University Senate in 1922, to consider the strained relations between 
the Government and the University. At this distance of time, it is 
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very refreshing and stimulating to find that Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
on llth November, 1922, lent his signature to the following lines 
of ‘the Report of the Government Grant Committee, appointed by 
the University Senate. The Report significantly enough concludes 
with the statesmanlike policy enunciated by Herbert Fisher as 
Minister of Education in Great Britain, and quoted with approval 
by the Royal Commission on the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1992: .‘‘No one appreciates more fully than myself 
the vital importance of preserving the liberty and autonomy of the 
Universities within the general lines laid down under their constitu- 
tion. The State is, in my opinion, not competent to direct- the 
work of edueation and disinterested research which is carried ón 
by Universities, and the responsibility for its conduct must rest 
solely with their Governing Bodies and Teachers. This is a principle 
which has always been observed in the distribution of the funds 
which Parliament has voted for subsidising University work ;- and 
80^ long as I have any hand in- shaping the national system ‘of 
education, I intend to observe this principle." 

On a previous occasion in the same year, 1922, Dr  Bidhan 
chandra -also subscribed to a very important: statement ‘of principle 
formulated in another ‘Senate Committee Report. Grants given by 
the Government to th* University were under no ‘circumstances to 
be;regarded as ''doles" given by way of accidental charity or com- 
passion. It was the duty of the custodians-of the public funds to . 
recognise their responsibility and to fulfil their: obligation in -a be- 
fitting ‘maaner, for the spread of true’ Universitiy éducation amongst 
the people of -this province. i l 

, It is fervently to be hoped ‘that these words of wisdom to which 
Dr. B. C. Roy subscribed with his whole heart will be remembered 








Blolifications 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NOTIFICATION No. CSR/3/62_ 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations for 
the B.E. (Intermediate) Examination of the Five-Year Inte- 
grated Degree Course in Engineering, as seb out in the accom- 
panying pamphlet, were adopted by the Academic Council 
on 17th January, 1962 and accepted by the Senate on 17th 
March, 1962. 


The Regulations were given immediate effect. 


The Senate House, . J. C. Mukherjee, 
The 10th April, 1962. Asst. Registrar. 


CHAPTER LILFE 


B.E. (intermediate) Examination 
(Iniegrated Degree Course). 


l. The B.E. Intermediate Examination shall be held once 
a year at such time and place as the Syndicate shall determine. 
The approximate date will be notified in the Calendar. 

2. Any candidate who has passed the B.E. and B.Arch. 
Preliminary Examinations of the University of Calcutta or any 
candidate possessing equivalent qualification recognised as such 
by the University of Caleutta for the purpose, may be admitted 
to the B.E. Intermediate E@amination of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity provided he has prosecuted a regular course of study 
prescribed for the B.E. Intermediate Examination in a college 
of Engineering affiliated to the University and has been certified 
by the Principal of the college to be fit to take the examination. 

3(a). Every candidate for the B.E. Intermediate Examina- 
tion shall be examined in the subjects mentioned in Regulation 
11 below. 

3(b). A candidate may appear in all the subjects mentioned 
under Section A of Regulation 11 at the end of one academic 
session after his admission to the course or thereafter subject 
to his completing the courses in these subjects and provided 
he is certified by the Principal of his college to be fit-to take 
the examination. 
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3(c). A candidate may be permitted to appear in all the 

subjeets mentioned under Section B of Regulation 1l at the 

, end of two academic sessions after admission to the course or 

thereafter subject to his completing the courses in these subjects 

after passing the University : examination in all the subjects 

prescribed under Section A and provided he is certified by the 
‘Principal of his college to bé fit to take the examination. 

4. A candidate must pass each of the B.E. Intermediate, 

, Section A and Section B, Examinations within a period of two 

' academic years from the date of his admission to the courses. 


5. Every candidate for admission to the examination 

shall send to the Registrar his application with a certificate 

: in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee of Rs. 40 

- ordinarily a month before the date fixed for the commencement 
of the examination. 

; A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the 

' examination shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. 


6. In order to pass the B.E. Intermediate Examination, 
a candidate must obtain at least 40% of the full marks in each 
theoretical subject and at least 60% of the total marks in each 
of the sessional subjects prescribed for the B.E. Intermediate 

. Examination. ] P 

7. A candidate who fails in one subject only by not more 

' than 5%, of the full marks in that subject, but has shown merit 
by gaining 60% or more in aggregate marks either of Section 

' A or of Section B examination in which the subject concerned 
is included shall be allowed to pass. 

(a) A candidate who fails in the B.E. Intermediate Exa- 

' mination, Section A or Section B, in not more than two subjects, 
may be allowed to appear, on the recommendation of the Prin- 
cipal of his college, in the subject or subjects in which he has 

. 80 failed, in a Supplementary Examination immediately follow- 

ing the regular examination in which he has failed, on payment 

of a fee of Rs. 20 and he shall be deemed to have passed the 
relevant examination, if he passes in the said subject or subjects. 

If he fails in the Supplementary Examination, he will have to 

appear in all the subjects either of Section A or of Section ‚B as 

| the case may be, at the next annual examination after attending “. 
a regular course of studies in an affiliated college within the: 

. time-limit prescribed in Regulation 4. 

8(b.) Save as provided in the preceding paragraph all other 
unsuccessful candidates in the B.E. Intermediate Examination 
(Section A or Section B) shall appear in all the subjects of the 
relevant section at the next annual examination with the time. ` 

, limit prescribed in Regulation 4, on payment of a fee of Rs. 40, 

' after prosecuting a regular course of studies in an affiliated 

: college. ] : 

9. if the Board of Examiners are of opinion that in the |; 
ease of any candidate not covered by the preceding regulations 

' consideration ought to be allowed by reasons of his high pro- 
ficiency in any particular subject or in the aggregate, they shall . 
report the case to the Syndicate and the Syndicate may pass 
Such a candidate. : 

10. As soon as possible after the B.E. Intermediate Exa- 

. mination, the Syndicate shall publish a list in order of merit 
of those who have passed the examination. The names of 
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candidates who pass the Supplementary Examination under 
Section 8a shall be separately published arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Every candidate on passing the B.E. Inter- 
mediate Examination shall receive a certificate. 


ll. The subjects prescribed in the B.E. Intermediate Exa- 
mination (Section A and Section B) and the distribution of 
marks shall be as follows :— 


. SECTION A 


(Common for all branches of Engineering) 


Subjects. Marks 
1. Humanities (Hu. 21) «à so 5. — 100 
2. Chemistry (C. 21) we zs - 100 
3. Physies (P. 21) .. is 100 
4. Physics and Chemistry Laboratory (Sessional) 50 
(P. 22, C. 22). 
5. Mathematics Paper I (M. 21) m ss 100 
6. Mathematics Paper TI (M. 22) . Lace 100 
7. Applied Mechanics I and Graphics (AM. 21) 100 
8. Applied Mechanics I and CEDE esie) (AM. 22) 50 
9. Surveying (C.E. 21) 2 100 
10. Surveying (Sessional) ' às 4 50 
11. Engineering Drawing (Dr. 21) B 3s 100 
12. Engineering Drawing (Sessional) M at 50 
18, Workshop Practice (Sessional) (W, 21) .. s 100 
1,100 
SECTION B 

(a) Otvil Engineering : - 
Subjects Marks 
Jl. Humanities (Hu. 31) e: es ay 100 
2. Mathematics Paper III (M. 31) és m 100 
8. Applied Mechanics II (AM. 31) 100 
4. Applied Mechanies Laboratory (Sessional (AM, 35) 50 
5. Fluid Mechanies I (AM. 33) 100 
6. Heat Engines (ME. 32) és zs 100 
Ti Mechanical Laboratory (Sessional) (ME. 34) a 50 
: 8. Hlectro-Technology (E.E. 31) P 100 
9. Electrical Laboratory (Sessional) (E.E. 33) 7 50 
10. Drawing (Sessional) (75) (C-E. 32) Ls Dx 50 
11. Surveying (75) (C.E. 31)  .. "n ae 50 


12, Surveying (Sessional) © `.. ies $^ 50 
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(b) Electrical Engineering : 
l. Humanities (Hu. 31) Me «à 100 
2. Mathematics Paper III (M. 31) B A 100 
3. Strength of Materials (AM. 32) 100 
4. Applied Mechanics Laboratory. (Sessional) (Am. 35) 50 
5. Hydraulics (AM. 34) 100° 
6. Applied Thermodynamics (M. E. 31) i ..  .100. 
7. Mechanical Laboratory (Sessional) (M. E. 33) e 50 
. 8. Electrical Engineering (E.E. 32) v 100 
9. Electrical Laboratory (Sessional) (E.E. 33) es 50 
10. Workshop Processes (W. 31) - 50 
11. Workshop Practice (Sessional) (W. 32).. 50 
12. Electrical Drawing & Estimating (Sessional) (E.E. 33) 50 
900 
(c) - Mechanical Engineering : 
1. Humanities (Hu. 31) d 3 100 
2. Mathematics Paper III (M. 31) - i 100 
3. Applied Mechanics IT (AM. 31) 100 
4. Applied Mechanics Laboratory: (Sessional (AM. 35) 50 
5. Fluid Mechanics I (AM. 33) . 100 
6. Applied Thermodynamics (M.E. 31) `. i 100 
7. Mechanical Laboratory (Sessional) (M.E. 33) k: 50 
8. Electrical Engineering (E.E. 32) A 100 
9. Electrical Laboratory (Sessional) (E. E. 39) .. 80 
10. Workshop Processes (W. 31) ; : ok 50 
11. Workshop Practice Ma) (W.32) .. 38 50 
12. Machine Design & Drawing (M.E. 35) .. Dre 50 
900 
(d) Metallurgical Engineering : : £x oes 
Subjects Marks 
1. Humanities (Hu. 31) a TR T 100 
2. Mathematics Paper III (M. 31) x: 2 100 
3. Strength of Materials (AM. 32) 100 
4. Applied Mechanies Laboratory (Sessional) (AM. 35) 50 
5. Geology & Ore Dressing (Ge. 31 Met. 31) . 100 
6. Heat Engines (M.E. 32) — .. "e 100 
7. Mechanical Laboratory (Sessional) (M. E. 84) is 50 
8. Electrical Engineering (E,E. 32) jx 100 
9: Electrical Laboratory JEAN (E. E. 33) - 50 
10. Fuels(O.31) ~. l «s 50 
11. Fuels (Sessional) (C. 32) 50 


Geology & Ore Dressing (Sessional) (Ge. 32; Met. 32) 50 
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(e) Mining Engineering : 
Humanities (Hu. 31) AD à 100 





1. 
2. Mathematics Paper III (M. 31) is 3 p 100 
3. Strength of Materials ^ 32) 100 
4, Applied Mechanics saint (Sessional (AM. 35) 50 
5. Hydraulies (AM. 34) T 100 
6. Heat Engines (ME. 32) . . id 100 
7. Mechanical Laboratory (Sessional) (M. E. 94) E 50 
8. Electrical Engineering (E.E. 32) oe 100 
9. Electrical Laboratory ostomy (E.E. 33) is 50 
10. Fuels & Assaying (C. 33) : : a 50 
11. Fuels & Assaying (Sessional) e. 84) .. £5 50 
12, General Mining (Min. 31) . - ys 50 
900 





12. The limits of each subject are given below. They may 
however be modified from time to time by the Academic Council 
on the recommendation of the Faculty of Engineering. - 

The limits of-each subject are given below :— 


A.M. 21. Applied Mechanics I & Graphics 


Statics: Conditions of Equilibrium. Concurrent and non- 
concurrent forces in a plane. Force and Funicular Polygon, 
Maxwell’s diagram. Analysis of trusses and frames, Simple 
problems of space frames. First moment of area, centroid, 
‘second moment of area. 

Dynamics: Angular velocity and acceleration, motion in a 
circle, Moment of Inertia, Kinetic energy of rotation, energy 
of rolling wheels, Centrifugal force. Work, Energy and Power. 
Angular momentum, simple and compound pendulum. Machines 
and Mechanisms: Simple machines, Velocity ratio, Mechanical 
‘advantage and efficiency. Link mechanisms—four bar linkage, 
pairing, inversion, velocity diagrams. Belts and belting. Simple 
wheel trains, 


A.M. 22. Applied Mechanics I & Graphics (Sessional) 


Experiments based on principles of statics, dynamics; simple 
machines and mechanisms. 
Graphical analysis of problems on statics and mechanisms, 


AM. 31. Applied M echanics II 


Strength of Materials: Stress, strain and elasticity, Hooke’s 
Law, Stress-strain diagram, elastic limit, yield limit, ultimate 
strength, factor of safety, working stress. 

Problems in direct stress and strain. Thermal stresses, 
Stresses in thin pressure vessels. 

Shearing stress and strain. Elastic constants. Simple 
riveted and welded joints. 

Shearing force and bending moment in beams—analytical 
and graphical methods, maximum moment and points of contra- 
flexure. OIP between load, shearing force ma PS 
moment. . i 
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Simple theory of bending, moment of resistance, section 
modulus, Flitched beams. Horizontal shearing stresses in 
beams. 

Torsion of circular shafts, single angle of twist, torque and 
horse power. 

Machines and Mechanism: Gears and wheel train, epi- 
cyclic gear trains. Cams, Acceleration diagram. Force ana- 
lysis of link motions. Laws of friction, limiting friction. Fric- 
tion circle, friction of journals and pivots, principles of clutch 
and brakes, thrust bearing. i OPES 


A.M. 32. Strength of M. aterials 


Stress, Strain and Elasticity. Elastic limits, ultimate strength, 
factor of safety, working stress. Strain energy for axial loads, 
Resilience. Shearing stress and strain, Riveted and welded 
joints. Elastic constants. 

Shearing force and Bending Moment in beams—analytical 
and graphical methods. Simple theory of bending, Moment of 
resistance. Section modulus. 

Torsion of circular shafts, angle of twist, torque and horse 


_ power. Stress in closed coiled helical springs. 


Deflection of beams: Simple cases of statically determinate 
beams, propped cantilever, fixed beams and’ continuous beams. 

Columns—Stresses in short columns. Euler's formula for 
columns with hinged ends, application to columns with other 
end conditions. Emperical column formulae. 

Properties of Materials Tension, Compression and Shear 
test, Hardness test, Impact test, Strain hardening of materials. 


Two dimensional stresses, principal stress, principal planes, : 
maximum shearing stress, Mohr circle. Simple cases of stresses 
in thin and thick cylinders. ' 


A.M. 33. Fluid Mechanics I 


Fluid Statics :—Fluid properties, equation of state, units 
and dimensions, Fluid pressure, pressure gauges. Resultant 
pressure on plane and curved immersed surfaces, centre of pressure. 
Equilibrium of floating bodies, buoyancy and meta-centre, 
vessels with bilge liquid. 


Fluid Flow: Types of flow, definitions, continity equation. 
Equation of flow along a streamline, energy equation, momentum 
equation. Energy equation for gas flow. Kinetic energy and 
momentum correction factors. Fluid acceleration, flow in a 


curved path, forced and free vortex. 


Similitude of fluid flow, non-dimensional numbers. 

Incompressible flow in closed conduits—Laminar and tur- 
bulent flow, critical Reynolds numbers, pipe friction law. Laminar 
flow in pipes, friction loss in smooth and rough pipes. Minor 
losses in pipes, Hydraulic and total energy grade lines, pipes 
in series and parallel, pipe line with a pump. Emperical for- 
mulae for pipe flow. aan 


Flow measurement—Orifice coefficients, external and re- 
entrant mouthpiece. Measurement of velocity and discharge 
in closed conduits. Flow through rectangular weirs and V- 
notch. Time of emptying tanks and reservoirs. 


` 
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Flow through Open :Channels—Equation for uniform flow, 
Chezy and Manning formula, velocity distribution, economic 
cross-section. 


Dynamic Force of Moving Fluids—Fixed and moving vanes, 
forces on nozzles and elbows, jet propulsion. Torque and power 
in rotating machines, application of Bernoulli’s equation in 
rotating channels. 


A.M. 34. Hydraulics 


. Hydrostatics: -Pressure at a point, pressure gauges. Re- 
sultant pressure on immersed surfaces, centre of pressure. Buoy- 
ancy and meta-centre. 

. Hydraulic Flow: Types of flow, definitions, continuity 
equation, energy equation, momentum equation. Flow through 
orifices, energy losses in a nozzle, power of a jet. 


Flow in closed conduits—Pipe friction low, Reynolds Number, 
minor losses in pipes, hydraulic and total energy grade lines, 
pipes in series and parallel, pipe line with a pump, emperical 
formulae for pipe-flow. 


Flow Measurement—Pitot-static tube, Venturimeter, orifice- 


meter, rectangular weir, V-notch. 
Flow through open channel—Chezy and Mining formulae. 
Hydraulic Machines: Dynamic force on fixed and moving 
vanes, torque and power. - 


Turbines—Classification and types, work done and efficiency, 
velocity diagrams, specific speed, characteristic curves. 

Centrifugal Pumps—Classification and types, volute chamber 
and guide blades, work done and efficiency, velocity diagrams, 
specific speed, characteristic curves. 


Reciprocating Pumps—Types, work done, separation acce- 
leration head and frictional resistance. 

Working principles of miscellaneous hydraulic equipment 
and machinery such as accumulator, intensifier, hydraulic ram, 
hydraulic press, crane, lift, fluid coupling and torque converter. 


AM. 35. Applied Mechanics Laboratory (Sessional) 


(a) For O.E. and M.E. 

Stress-strain diagrams for different Engineering materials, 
Commercial tension test; Torsion test. 

Verification of basic theopems of hydraulics; Stability of 
floating bodies; Orifice co-efficients; Viscosity and surface 
tension experiments. 

Graphical determination of moment of interia and controids ; 
Shear force and bending moment diagrams; Acceleration dia- 
grams. 


(b) For E.E. and Min.E. 

Stress-strain diagrams for different engineering materials, 
Commercial tension test; Torsion test; Hardness tests; Im- 
pact tests, Column test, Wood tests, Strain gages. 

Orifice co-efficients, Calibration of orifice meter and of rec- 
tangular weir, Pump test, Test of Pelton, Francis and Kaplan 
turbines, Pipe friction test. 
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(c) For Met.H. 


Stress-strain diagrams for different engineering materials ; 


. Torsion tests of ductile and brittle materials; Impact tests of 


ductile and brittle materials; Hardness tests; Effect of carbon 
content and heat treatment upon the properties of steel and. 
other metals. Shear and cold-bend tests of metals;' Fatigue 
properties of metals, Creep of metals; Strain gages and their 
uses. . 


C. 21. Chemistry : 


A. General Chemistry : 


Structure of matter: Atomic theory; electronic configura- 
tions, valence bonds—electrovalent convalent and co-ordinate 
convalent bonds. Periodic classification of elements; Radio- 
activity and isotopes. 

Chemical Kinetics: Laws of mass action and chemical 
equilibrium in homogeneous systems; velocity of reactions, 
factors affecting the rate and equilibrium of a chemical reaction ; 
solubility and solubility product. 

Gas Laws: Kinetic theory and gas laws; Critical pheno- 
nena, liquification of gases; vapour’ pressure, diffusion. l 

Liquids ‘and solutions; Boiling point; surface, tension, 
Osmotic pressure and vant Hoff’s theory of solution. 

Thermochemistry and thermodynamics: Laws of thermo- 
chemistry and their application. First and second laws of 
thermodynamics (Elementary principles only). ' 
. Electrochemistry : Theory of electrolytic aumento. Oswald 
law of dilution, conductivity, origin. of E.M.F. in primary, 
secondary and concentration cells ; Indicators and pH. 


B. Chemistry of Bugineering M atiati : 


Manufacture, Properties: and uses of lime, céments and 
gypsum products, building stones, clay and clay products, coin- 


-mon bricks and road materials.: 


Chemistry of potable water : T A of the presence 
of suspended solid, Albuminoids, Ammonia, nitrates and nitrites. 
Analysis of water. 

Chemistry of Industrial water: .boilder scales and their 
effects, Substance causing corrosion, priming and, foaming, 
Treatment of boiler water, Refractory, materials. Lubrication 
oils and greases. Principles solid, liquid and gaseous fuels— 
their manufacture properties arti uses. Principles of fuel ana- 
lysis including fuel gases. Combustion of fuels, flue gases and 
fuel economy. Combustion calculations. . 

Paints, varnishes and lacquers. 

Insulating materials: Varnishes, rubber, gutta: parcha, 
bakelite and other plastics, oils, paper, mica, asbestos, talo, 
marble, slate and porcelain (avoiding manufacturing details)— 
their properties and uses. 


C. 22. Chemistry (sessional) 


A. Water Analysis: Estimation of suspended matter, 
total dissolved solid free and saline ammonia, albuminoid am- 
monia and free, and total chlorine.. EDO Sl : 
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B. Use of Organic Reagent in identifying metals (spot test) 

Detection of Pb, Hg, Ag, Sn, Ti, Zn, Al, As, Sb, Bi, Cd, Ca, 
Cr, Cu, Fe, Ba, Mg. : 

C. Reaction Rate and Chemical Equilibrium: . Effect of 
concentration on the rate, of chemical reaction, Reversible re- 
action and common ion effect, Rate of Corrosion of metals in 
different media. 

D. lonisation of water: Determination of pH with indi- 
cators. . . ‘ 


C.31. Fuels 

Definition and classification of fuels; Wood, peat, lignite, 
coal, coke, liquid and gaseous fuels, Origin and formation of 
coals, Reserves of Coals’; composition and classification of 
coal, its chemical constitution, Commercial varieties of coal. 

Treatment and storage of coal; preparation of coal, Coal 
washing, Briquettes and powdered coal. Spontaneous ignition 
of coal on storage. Occurrence and characteristics of Indian 
coals. 

Coke and. coling. Spécial forms of coke; Domestic and 
metallurgical cokes, Properties, Hardness, density and porosity, 
Ash, Sulphur, ete., Reactivity. l 

Production: Influence of conditions. Recovery of - by- 
products. Low-temperature carbonisation, yield of products, 
Systems of firing coal. 

Furnaces: Classification of furnaces, Design, Construction, 
Operation and application of different types of tipa d and 
Industrial Furnaces. 


Liquid Fuels: Composition and characters of fuel oils, 
Available oil fuels, petroleum, its occurrence and composition. 
Constituents of petroleum. Distillation. of petroleum and re- 
covery of by-products. Shale-and brown coal oils, coal tar and 
its distillation. Synthetic liquid fuels, Systems of burning 
‘oil fuel. : 


Petrol: Straight run petrol, cracked spirit, Natural gas. 

Spirit: Composition, physical properties—Distillation charac- 
teristics. Anti-knock characters. Benzole and Alcohols and 
motor spirit. f : 


C. 32. Fuels (Sessional) 


Sampling of coal and coke; proximate analysis of coal and 
coke. ‘Determination of nitrogen and sulphur in coal; Deter- 
mination of caking index. Determination of calorific values 
of solid, liquid and gaseous fuels. 


Low and High-temperature, Gray-King Assay of coal. Orsat, 
analysis of gaseous fuel and flue gas. Testing of fuel oils, flash 
point, viscosity and carbon residue. 


Gaseous fuels: Coal gas and coke-oven gas, Gaseous fuels 
of low calorific value: Producer gas: Theory of producer gas 
. reactions. - Water gas and total gasification. 


The combustion of gaseous fuels; types of burners. 


‘Mechanism of combustion of fuels. Control of combustion 
n fuel economy in. industrial furnaces. Combustion cal. 
culations. 
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C. 33. Fuels and’ Asoaying ee 


Definition of fuels—primary and secondary fuels : Wood, 
peat, lignite coal, coke, liquid and gaseous fuels: Origina and 
formation of coal ; Composition &nd testing of coal; Classi- 
fication of coals; its chemical constitution; Commercial 
varieties of coal; Preparation of coal; Coal washing’; Spon- 
taneous ignition of coal on storage ; Powdered coal as fuel ; 
Briquettes. Occurrence and characteristics of Indian coals. 
Fusibility and clinkering of ash. 

Liquid fuels: Composition and characters of fuel oils. 
Petroleum, its occurrence and composition. Distillation of 
petroleum and recovery of by-products. Coal tar and its distil- 
lation. 

Shale oile and brown coal oils. Synthetic liquid fuels. 

Calorimetry. Calculation of calorific values from chemical 
composition by Bomb and other calorimeters. 

Gaseous fuels: coal as a source of derived fuels; carboni- 


. zation of coal—recovery of by-products. Domestic and industrial 


cokes. Coal gas and coke-oven gas. Gaseous fuels of low 
calorific value. Producer gas: Theory of producer gas re- 


actions. Water gas, carburetted water gas and their manu- > 


facture. 

The mechanism of combustion of fuels; combustion cal- 
culations. Fuel economy in industrial furnaces. : 
^ , Sampling of ores and minerals; chemical principles involved 
in assaying ores and minerals. Analysis of bauxite, copper 
ore, Chrome ores, iron ores, slags, limestone, fireclay, manganese 
ore, lead ores, tin ores, zinc ores and concentrates. 

Fire-assay of gold and silver ores, bullion; cyanide solu- 


n tions, éarab, shen 





. 9. 34. Fuels and E (Sessional) . 


Sein of coal; Piuximále analysis of coal; Determi- 
nation of nitrogen and sulphur.in coal ; Determination of caking 
index and swelling index of coal. - > 
n Detérmination of calorific values of solid, liquid and gaseous 
uels. . 

Low and high temperature, Gray King Assay of coal, 

Orsat analysis of gaseous fuels; Analysis of mine air and 
mine dust. Testing of fuel oils—flash point, Viscosity. 

Assaying of important minerals by wet methods—iron, 
aluminium, copper, lead, zinc, tin, manganese, chromium, nickel, 
ete. Dry assay of gold and silver ores. 


C. E. 21. Surveying 


Simple surveying with chain and tape. Cross staff. Optical 
square. Field book and entry. Plotting. Calculation of areas. 
Planimeter and its use. 

Prismatic compass and its use. Magnetic and true north. 
Magnetic variation. Bearings. Local attraction. Chain and 
Prismatic compass surveying. 

Levelling with dumpy level. Level book. Fly. levels, 
ao section. Plotting. aerate of the Dumpy 

vel. 
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Contours. Contouring "Uses of contour maps. 
Plane table“surveying. Finding one's place in a survey. 


Traversing with the theodolite. Closing error. Permanent 


adjustments of the transit Theodolite. Setting out of simple 
curves. Setting out buildings. 


C. E. 32. C. E. Drawing (Sessional) 


Building drawing from specifications. Simple building 
details. Wood- work details and joints. Steel-work details. 
Connections. 

Drawing of a PN culvert. 


Dr. 21.. Drawing H 


Projection of points, lines and surfaces. Projection on 
auxiliary planes. 

Isometric projection of solids. Obliqhe planes. Sections 
of solids. Interpenetration of solids. Developments of solid 
surfaces. 

Simple building drawings from actual measurement. 


Freehand sketches of elementary machine parts, such as” 


shaft keys, couplings, locking devices, etc. 
Drawings of machine parts. Engine details. Assembly 
and detailing. 


E. E. 31.  Hlectro-Technology 


Units: Different systems of units and dimensional cape 


of different quantities. , ^ 

D. C. Circuits: Resistance, Ohm's law: insulators, pisalation 
resistances, D. Co. Distribution. 

D. C. Networks: Kirchoff’s laws, Maxwell’s cyclic current 
methods, Thevenin’s theorem, supposition theorem. and - reci- 
procities theorem.’ 


Statically induced E..M. P.: Self and Satua r ART 
sudden switching of R. L. Circuits. ` 

Capacitance: Dielectric materials, sudden switching of 
R. C. Circuits. 

Dynamically induced E. M. F.: Fundamental equation 
of induced e. m. f. Details of D. C. Generators and D. C. motors, 
Theve no-load characteristics and losses and efficiency calcula, 
tions. : 

Alternating quantity : Average an | effective values of 
different types of waves, methods of representation. 


A. C. Circuits L: Series, Parallel and Simple Series parallel 
combination with sine soidal input power, Power factor and 
power factor improvement. 


A. C. Machines : Basic principles of synchronous galeran 
motor, induction motor and transformen. 


Polyphase systems: Balanced 3-phase systems, power 
measurement in 3-phase system. 

Cells and Batteries: Secondary cells, |Methods of charging 
voltage regulation. Ampere _ Howe Capa ity. Maintenance of 
storage batteries, 
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Measuring instruments : Principles of different. types of 
measuring instruments for monning: currents, voltages and 
resistances. 


E. E. 32. Hlectrical Rngineering 


Units and Dimensions, Electric charges, Couduetor, Semi- 
conductors, non-conductors, D. O. Network analysis, Electric 
and Magnetic fields and forces, Magnetic Circuits, Electro- 
magnetic Induction and Rotational e.m.f.'s. 


Boundary e.m.f.s (Prime Cells, Storage Cells and batteries), 
Inductance and Capacitance, Non-linear: circuit elements. 

A. C. Circuits: Instantaneous quantities, effective value. 
Simple series and Parallel Course. Power and Power factors. 
Introduction to measuring instruments. 


E. E. 33, Electrical Laboratory (Sessional) 


Calibration. of instruments, localisation of Cable faults, 
insulation resistance, A. ©. circuits, transformer, no-load 


_ characteristics of D. C. generators and motors, brake test on 
‘va. d. e. shunt motor. - ] 


E. E. 84. Hlectrical Laboratory, (Seasional) 


` Calibration of instruments, localisation of Cable faults, 
measurement of insulation resistance, verification of network 
theorems, magnetic measurements, A. C. circuits, transformer 
ux rotational e.m.f, 


E. E. 35. Electrical Drawing and Estimating 

Duct standards and: practices; dimensioning and 
tolerancing, functional requirements ; factor of safety, selection 
of working stresses for various functional requirements. 


Design and’ Drawing of cotter and rivetted joints, bolts, 
studs, shafts, pulleys, couplings and bearings. Assembly and 
detailing of Electrical machine parts. 


Electrical wiring, distribution systems and electrical estimat- 
ing problems. Sketches of electrical fittings. 


Ge. 31. Geology 


Physical Geology: The earth, its origin, age, interior and 
surface features. , Weathering, erosion, transportation and 
deposition. A brief idea about the geological work done by 
air, water, ice and life. Earthquake and volcanoes. 


Structural Geology: Stratification of sediments. Bedding 
planes outcrop, true and ‘apparent dip, strike, width of out- 
crop and thickness of beds, Folds, joints and faults, unconformity 
and overlap. 


Mineralogy: Definition of a mineral. Crystalline and... 
amorphous state. Crystals, their faces, edges and solid angles. 
Interfacial angle of a crystal. The different crystal systems 
and common minerals crystallising in those systems, Comment 
physical, optical and chemical properties of minerals. f 
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Petrology: Definition of a rock. The natural cycle of 
rock formation. Three-fold subdivision of rock-kingdom. 


Igneous rocks, their forms and structures, texture, classification - 


and mode of origin. Sedimentary rocks, their mode of for- 
mation and classification. Metamorphic rocks, their mode of 
formation. "The different agents and processes of metamorphism. 

Palaeontology: Fossils, their mode of preservation and 
value in historical geology. Index fossils. 

Stratigraphy: Elementary principles of stratigraphy. Sub- 
divisions of the Geological Time-scale. Characteristics of the 
different physiographic “sub-divisions of India. A brief account 
of the geological history of India. 

Economic Geology: The important processes of formation 
of economic mineral deposits in nature. Ore and gangue 
minerals tenor of ores. Common forms and structures of ore- 
bodies. Metallugenetic provinces and periods. Geological mode 
of formation and occurrence of coal and petroleum. A brief 
study of the important economic mineral deposits occurring in 
India. Common methods of prospecting for ecoiiomic minerals. 


G. E. 32. Geology : 


Interpretation of simple geological maps and drawings of à 


sections. Working out, graphically or otherwise, problems 
relating to dip, strike, thickness and outcrop of beds. Study, 
in hand specimens, of some common economic and rock-forming 
minerals. Study of some common rocks in hand specimens. 


Hu. 21. English and. Sociology y 


A. English Composition: .Exercises on Vocabulary and ^ 
idioms, Business and official correspondence, Use of a Rapid. 


Reader Text. Principles of Public speaking (with arrange- 
ments for debates and discussions). Writing of reports. 

B. Sociology: Society and individual. Social evolution, 
Conflicting and co-operating forces, Private Property. Custom, 
Tradition and Law. Race, Civilization, Culture, Group be. 
haviour, Formation of groups and classes. Family, race, nation 
and other groups. Group and-class conflicts—Group mobility 
—The Indian Joint Family and Caste System. 

Social Change—Internal and external stimuli to change. 
Laissez-faire and socialism. Urban and rural communities 
Ecology, Occupation and Detiourpby, Forces of urbanization 
Sociological problems. 


1 


Hu. 31. eonomics 


A. Micro-Economics: Nature of economic activities. 

Nature of Production: Production-function and its 
characteristics. Cost-of Production with given factor-prices. 
Market forms. Perfect and Imperfect competition. Price and 
Output determination. Stability of Equilibrium. Factor- 
pricing. i UE 
' B. Macro-Economics: The National Income. Principles 
of Income determination, Trends and fluctuations in National 
Income. 

_ Principles of commercial and Central Banking. - Monetaty 
policy and Fiscal Policy. Planning: Linear programming. 
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M. 21. Elements of Calculus ` TERIS 


Applications to Geometry: Tangents and Normals, Sub- 
tangent, Sub-normal (Cartesian and Polar), Angle, between 
curves, Expressions for elements of arc length, Curvatüre. 


Sequence—limits, Summation of series (including trigono- 
metric series) by the method of differences. Convergence of 
infinite series; “D’Alembert’s test, Cauchy's test. Raabe’s 
test. Power series. 


Successive differenciation, Leibnitz theorem, applications. 

Rolle’s theorem. Mean vaiue Theorems. Indeterminate 
forms, Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s series; applications to simple 
functions. Approximate solutions of equations, Newton’s 
method. Numerical evaluation of transcendental functions. 


Indefinite integration of special trigonometric functions 


and Rational’ fractions. Reduction formulae (simple cases). 
Formation of differential equations. Genesis of differential 


equations. Solutions of first order equations, applications. 


Differential equations of the second order. Linear equa- 


" tions with constant coefficients, ` applications. Simple Homo- 


ees equations. 
- M. 22. Analytical Geometry and Mechanies 
A. Analytical Geometry (Three Dimensions): Co-ordinates, 


_ Cartesian, Cylindrical, Polar. Distance between points, Sections 


of a line in a given ratio. Direction Cosines; Projection. 
Planes and straight lines: equation and simple properties, 
Transformation of co-ordinate axes. Equations of simple 
surfaces, viz., Sphere, Cone, Cylinder, Ellipsoid, Paraboloid, 
Hyperboloid. ' 

. JB. Statics: General conditions of equilibrium of Coplanar 
forces (including frictional forces). Equilibrium of flexible 
inelastic strings under gravity (simple cases only). 

C. Dynamics: Rectilinear motion under variable forces: 
Simple harnomic motion, Damped and forced oscillations, Motion 
under resistance. 

Motion in two dimensions: Velocities and accelerations in 
Cartesian and Polar co-ordinates, Tangential and normal ac- 
eelerations. Motion in a circle. Two dimensional motion 
under the inverse square law. l 

Moments of inertia. D’Alembert’s principle. Motion about 
a fixed axis under finite forces, compound pendulum. Principles 
of conservation of energy and momentum. ~ 


M. 31. Analysis 


Ideas of Rational and Irrational numbers, Geometrical 
representations. Dedekind’s section. Complex numbers: 
Argand’s diagram, Algebra of complex numbers. De Moivté's. 
theorem, applications. Definitions of the functions e*, Sin z, 
Sinh z, log z, etc. when z is complex. , 

^ Functions of two or more variables. Partial differentiation.. 
Total differential. Commutative property of the order of partial 
differentiation. Euler's theorem - on _ homogeneous functions. 
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Maxima and Minima of functions of several variables— ` 
Methods of undetermined: multipliers: Applications. Riemann 
integration?: of bounded’ functions. Cauchy’s formulation. 
Fundamental theorem of integral calculus. First Mean value 
theorem of Integral calculus. Elementary properties of definite 
integrals, Evaluation of standard definite integrals. Improper 
integrals (simple cases). f 

Numerical integration: Trapezoidal rule, Simpson’s one- 
third rúle. ' l 

Reduction formulae for indefinite and definite integrals. 
Beta ahd Gamma functions—their elementary properties. 
Differentiation under the sign of integration. 


Double and triple integrations. Determination of lengths of 
arcs, areas, volumes, centre of gravity, centre of pressure, 
Moments of inertia. - Differentiation and Integration of power 
series. Fourier’s series (simple cases). 

Series solutions of ordinary differential equations. 

Simple cases of partial differential equations of the first 
and second orders. Laplace’s equation, Wave equation. 
Applications to Engineering problems: simple equations of 
the theory of structures, Heat flow in solids, Transmission line 
equations, vibration of strings. 


M. E. 31. Applied Thermodynamics . l om 


Introduction: Energy, Thermodynamics, Systems and 
` surroundings, Equilibrium, property and state. 
Microscopic theory of matter: Principles of Kinetic theory, 
“Explanation of pressure and temperature from kinetic theory. 
Laws of thermodynamics: First law, conservation of energy, 
for flow and non-flow processes. Internal energy. Second 
law and its corollaries, perpetual motion machine of the first 
and second kind, Reversible and irreversible processes. 
Concept of entropy. Third law of thermodynamics, laws of 
, perfect gases. 


Laws of perfect gases: Equation of state, universal gas 
constant, partial pressures. Thermodynamios processes of 
perfect gases. 

Properties of pure substance : Properties of steam, use of 
‘steam tables, Method of representing property relations on 
thermodynamics charts. Von der Waal’s equation for real 
as. $ 
j Thermodynamic cycles: Carnot, otto, diesel, dual com- 
bustion, Brayton cycles. Vapour cycles. 

Fundamentals -of heat transfer: Heat transfer as an ir- 
reversible process. Modes of heat transfer. Fundamentals of 
conduction, convection and radiation. 

Properties of non-reactive mixture of gases and vapours: 
Specific humidity, relative humidity and dew point, principles 
of air-water vapour mixtures. 


M. E. 32. Heat Engines 


Introduction: Units of work, power, energy, heat’ and 
temperature. Effect of heat on matter—solid, liquid and as. 
‘Specific heat, pressure exerted by a gas. Internal energy, flow 
energy. to Wet 


E 
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Elementary principles of thermodynamics : Las of perfect 
gases,. first and second laws of thermodymamics. "Energy 
-equation. Definition of functional properties—Entropy and 
enthalpy, principle of reversibility. Reversibility and entropy, 
press-volume and temperature entropy plots. 


Thermodynamics Operations : Study of various thermo- 
_ dynamics operations involving change in volume, pressure and 
temperature "work done, change of internal energy and heat 
supplied. Application of energy equation. Change of entropy 
and enthalpy. 


Properties of vapour : Steam and its DOr, use of steam 
` tables. Entropy and enthalpy diagrams for _ Steam, steam 
calorimeter. 


Properties of air: Air—Water- vapour mixtures, specific 
humidity and relative humidity, dew point, dry bulb and wet 
bulb temperatures. The psychrometric chart. 


Thermodynamic cycles: Carnot, otto, diesel, Dual com- 
bustion cycles and their efficiencies. Vapour cycles.’ 


Internal Combustion Engines: Spark ignition and com- 
pression ignition. Comparison of ideal and actual cycles of 
operation. Indicator diagram. Mean effective pressure, horse- 
power, Indicated thermal efficiency and efficiency ratio, brake 
:ithermal efficiency and -mechanical efficiency. Four stroke 


and two stroke cycles. Carburetor, _ Fuel pump and injector. . 


Methods of injection. 
Governing of Internal Combustion Engines, 
Steam Generation: Boilers, Boiler mounting and accessories, 


_ natural and artificial draught. Boiler, losses and efficiency. 


Steam Engine: Parts and functions. Rankine cycle; Actual 


. steam engine cycle. Mean effective pressure, Horse power 


and efficiency. Valves and valve diagrams. Condensers and 
air pumps, Governing^of steam engines. 
M. E. 33. Applied Thermodynamics (Sessional). 


Measurement of flow, temperature and pressure. of fluids : 
‘Calibration of pressure and-vacuum gauges, and indicator 


A „springs, pilot tube and' orifice meter. 


Measurement of areas :. Use. and calibration of planimeters. 
Determination.of thermal conductivity of insulators and ‘metals. 


Steam calorimeters: Measurement of “dryness fraction 
Psychrometer : Measurement of Dew point, Relative humidity, 
dry bulb and wet bulb temperatures. 


M. E. 34. Heat ate (Sessional) 


Calibration of thermometres end thermocouples, pressure 


gauge, vacuum gauge and indicator. Use and calibration of 


planimeter in measuring areas. 


, Study of boiler and boiler mountings and accessories, PUE l 


n 


of steam, petrol and oil engines. l . 
Trial of steam engine, oil engine, air compressor ‘and boiler. 
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M. E. 35. Machine Design 


Introduction to Machine Design: Drawing standards and 
Practices: Dimensioning and Tolerancing: Functional Re- 
quirements, Datum and Manufacturing Considerations. 

Stress, Strain and Elasticity: Factors of Safety; Selection 
of Working stresses for various functional requirements. 


Analysis, Design and Drawing of simple machine Elements : 
Cotter and riveted joints: Bolts, screws and studs: Shafts, 
Pulley’s Couplings and Bearings: Pins, Levers and Brackets. 

Simple Estimating Problems : Weights and Costs of Machine 
Details: Design, Layout and Detailing problems. 


MET. 31. Ove-Dressing 


Principles underlying separation of valuable minerals from 
the gangue materials in the ore-Physical principles involved 
and their importance. Units operations covering breaking, 
crushing, grinding, operations, sizing, classification, thickening, 
filtration, gravity, concentration, magnetic separation, Froth 
floatation process and the physico-chemical principles involved. 


MET. 32. Ore-Dressing (Sessional) 


Use of various laboratory size ore-dressing equipment for 
studying the above unit operations with ore materials. 


MIN, 31. General Mining 


Boring: Principles of boring, Selection of sites for bore 
holesg Methods of boring (1) Percussive—Solid rods and ropes, 
(2) Rotary, diamond, chilledshot, Calyx and other systems. 
Details of equipments. Lining of bore holes. Core recovery. 
Determination. of dip, strike and thickness from bore holes. 

Difficulties ih boring, Surveying of bore holes. 

Boring from underground workings. 

Recent advances in bore hole technique. 


‘Shaft sinking: Rectangular, Circular, Elliptical, Vertical 
' and inclined shafts. Selection of sites for shafts. Method 
of sinking—Layout, tools, removal of debris, bap ade and 
“permanent lining, safety precaution. 


Special methods of sinking in difficult and watery strata. 
Cementation, freezing, piling, drop shaft, Caisson, tubbing, 
coffering, etc. Enlarging and deepening of shafts. Modern 
advances in shaft sinking. 


Breaking of Ground: High and low P T Manu- 
' facture and composition. Fuses and detonators. Delay action 
detonators. Permitted, sheathed and equivalent: sheathed: ex. 
‘plosives. Handling and storage of explosives. Modern trend 
in safety explosives. Testing of Explosives. .. . 


Substitutes for explosives and their application. 

Theory and practice of blasting. Modern practices in 
_, breaking rocks and coal—Pulsed infusion shotfiring, eut shots, 
^ Longhole blasting, Blasting in Gassy mines. Economics of 
blasting. 
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Supports: Study of ground movement and: roof control. 
Road way stability. Face and roadway supports. Details 
of materjal used. Application of timber, steel, masonry and 
concrete in underground. roof support. Driving through run- 
ning gròund. Recovery of falls and support of the roadway. 
Recent development in mine supports. 


Principles of roof bolting and its application. Economics 
of various systems of support. pos 


P. 21. Physics 


General Physics: Rotational motion. The simple gyros- 
cope. Free damped and forced vibration. Resonance. 

Surface tension and capillarity. Physics of fluid flow. 
Viscosity and viscometers. Stoke’s law, Units and dimensions 
in Physics. 1 

Heat: Laws of blackbody radiation. Radiation pyro- 
meters work done in isothermal and adiabatic processes. Second 
law of thermodynamics. Maxwells relations and their simple 


- applications. 


Optics: Explanation of the laws of reflection and refraction 
by.the wave theory. Phenomena of interference and diffraction 
of light. Resolving power of telescopes and microscopes. ` 

Electrostatics: Attracted dic electrometer. Quadrant 
electrometer. Electrostatic voltmeters. Energy. of .a charged 
condenser. i dii 

` Magnetism: Magnetic hysteresis. Measurement of. hyste- 
resis loss. Magnetomotive force. The magnetic  circüit. 
Magnetic recording. 

Current Electricity: Self and mutual induction.. Growth 
and decay of current in L-R, O-R and L-C-R circuits. Alter- 
-nating current and the transformer. ` - 

Motion of charged particles in electric and magnetic fields. 
Determination of the charge of an electron. 

Rutherford-Bohr theory of atomic structure: Mechanism of 
radiation. Photoelectric effect and  photocells. Thermionic 
valves: Diodes, Triodes and their- applications. The Cathode 
ray oscillograph. 

X-rays and their applications. Natural and artificial radio 


_ activity. Radio-active isotopes. The nuclears of the atom. 


Fission and fusion of atomic nuclei and release of nuclear energy. 
Transistors and other semi-conducting devices. 


Ultrasonic generators and their applications. 


P. 22. Physics (Sessional) 


Determination of coefficient of viscosity of water'by capillary 
flow method. 

Determination of the thermal conductivity of a bad conductor 
by Lec’s Disc method. 

Determination of J, the mechanical equivalent of heat, by 
Callendar and Barne’s method. 

Determination of the power of a concave lens Pye combi. 
tiation method. 

Determination of refractive index of the inaterial of & prism 
by Spectrometér. 
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Detecriitastion of wave-length of an andy mono- 
chromatic radiation with a Bi-prism. 

Determination of the frequency of a tuning fork by Sono- 
meter. 

Measurement of low resistance by projection of potential 
method. 

Measurement of high resistance by substitution method. 

Measurement of internal resistance of a cell by potentiometer 
method. 

Determination of E. C. E. of copper. 

Determination of temperature coefficient of electrical resis- 
tance of a given material. 

Determination of characteristics of a pentode. 

Use of a cathode-ray oscillograph to study composition of 
simple harmonic oscillations. 


W. 31. Workshop Processes 


Theory and Practice of metal fabricating processes embra- 
cing principles involved in the methods of pattern-making, 
Moulding, Casting, Hot and Cold Forming, Welding and Joining, 
and Metal Cutting. 

Carpentry and Pattern-Making : Name and use of common 
carpentry. tools, Types of wood for pattern-making, Seasoning 
and Preservatives for wood, Paints and Varnishes, Plywoods, 
different types of jointry and their uses, Planning of Patterns 
and cores. 

Moulding and Foundry Work: Sizing, Grading, Testing 
and Handling of mould materials, Standard Techniques of 
moulding, melting, alloying, gating, risering, cleaning i and testing. 
operation and maintenance of Cupola. 

Smithy and Forging: Principles involved in Plastic Defor- 
mation, as applied to Extrusion, Rolling, Hot and Cold Forming, 
Upsetting. 

Welding : Principles of joiting metals by Brazitig, by gas, 
electric and Thermit Welding. 

Metal Cutting: Basic Principles dod in machining 
operations, Cutting tools, their profiles, materials and Heat 
Treatment, Use of cutting fluids, Speed and feed selections and 
operational principles -of simple workshop machines. 


W. 21. Workshop Practice (Sessional) 


Fitting Shop : Introduction of fitter's tools, Marking of simple 
jobs, Chipping, Filing, Sawing, Grinding and Drilling Practice. 
Tin and Copper Smithy Shop: Introduction of tools, 
Development and Cutting of sheets, Soldering Practice. 
Welding Shop: Gas and Arc Welding Practice. 
: Electric Shop: House Wiring installation, Testing of 
electrical lines. 


W. 32. Workshop Practice (Sessional) 


Moulding and Foundry Work : Introduction of tools, Tackles 
and equipments required for moulding, ferrous and non-ferrous 
o2atinec Makme af manids and setting nf f'ároa far aimnla and 
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Pattern Shop: Introduction of tools and equipment— 
Making different patterns from Drawings.: , | |. 

Machine Shop: Introduction ‘of. simple machine tools; 
Centre lathe, Shaper and Drill, Simple metal cutting Operations, 
Turning, Taper Turning, Boring, Thread, Cutting, Knurling, 


. Drilling and Shaping. . ig A ; 


Transitory Regulations 


' 1. In this chapter the phrase “ New ‘Regulations ” shall 
be taken to mean the regulations relating to the -Integrated 


' Degree Course in Engineering. The phrase “ Old Regulations " 
' and “Old rules" shall mean the Regulations and Rules in 


^ 


"operation prior to the date on which the New Regulations conie 


into force. : ! a ; ; 
2. Candidates who have studied or are studying the B.E. 


' Part I course according to the Old Regulations may be permitted 


to appear at the B.E. Part I Examination, which shall be held 


i for them twice during a year up to the examination of May, 


1964. z 
' 9. Any candidate, who has passed the Intermediate Exa- 
mination in Science with Mathematics, Physics and. Chemistry 


, of this University, or ‘possesses equivalent qualifications -may 


, be admitted; to the "B.E. Intermediate Examinations ‘of 
. University .under the “ New Regulations ” provided he has 
' prosecuted a regular course of study prescribed for the: B.E. 


Intermediate Examination, in an: Engineering College affiliated 
to the University. Such candidates shall be required to under- 


. go the course of training in Civios, Engineering Drawing and 


Workshop Practice, as prescribed for the B.E. Preliminary 
Examination of the University, in a college affiliated to the 
University, and produce a certificate from the Principal of the 


' college, indicating that he has satisfactorily completed that 


course. Such candidates will not be required to pass the B.E. 
and B.Arch. Preliminary Examinations of the University . as 


. required under Clause 2 of the-New Regulations, but will be 


subjected to all other clauses of the New Regulations prescribed 
for the B.E. Intermediate Examinations. 


CALCUTTA UNIVEBSITY 


Norrrtoarrow No. CSR/6/62 


It is notified for general information that. the Regulations for the 
Certificate Course in Horticulture as set out in the accompanying pamphlet 
were adopted by the Academic Council at their meeting held on the 17th 
January, 1962 and accepted by the Senate on the 17th March, 1962. 


The Academic Council on the 24th April, 1962, decided to give effect 


| to the above Regulations from tho session 1962-63. 


Senara Housm, X  « ` J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 3rd May, 1962. Assistant Registrar, 
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‘CHAPTER XXXVB 


CERTIFICATE IN HORTICULTURE 


l. An examination for the Certificate in Horticulture shall be held 
annually in Calcutta and at such other places as shall, from time to time, 
be appointed by the Syndicate, the approximate date to be notified in 
the Calendar. l z 


' 2. Any candidate may be admitted to this examination provided he 
has fulfilled the following conditions :— E 


(a) That he has passed the Schoo] Final or the Higher Secondary or 
an examination considered equivalent thereto by the University. 


(b) That he has completed, since passing the Examination a regular 
courso of study, both theoretical and practical, in the subjects for the 
examination, for one academical year in ary institution affiliated to, or 
recognised by, the University for this purposu. _ i 


3. Every candidate, sont up for the examination, shall produce a certi- 
ficate (a) of good conduct, (b) of diligent study, (c) of having satisfactorily 
passed the periodical examinations of the Institution and other tests and 
(d) of probability of passing the examination. Every candidate shall 
send in his application with a certificate in the form prescribed by the 
Acaderic Council to the Registrar at least six weeks before-the date fixed 
for the commencement of the examination. 


4. A feo of Rs. 30 shall be forwarded by each candidate with his 
application. A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the 
examination shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate 
who fails to pass or appear at the examination mgy be admitted to one or 
more subsequent examinations for the Certificate in Horticulture on pay- 
ment of a like feo of Rupees thirty on each occasion provided he produces a 
certificate from the head of the Institution concerned, showing that he 
has prosecuted a regular course of study for six months in each of the 
subjects in which he is to be examined during the year immediately 
preceding the examination at which he presents himself, 


5. The examination shall be conducted by means of printed papers, 
the same papers being used at every place at which the examination is 
held. 

6. The examination shall be written and practical. There shall be 
two Theoretical papers in (1) Fundamentals of Horticulture and (2) 
Principles of Horticultural practices and three Practical papers related 
to the subject matter comprising the above papers. 


7. Each Theoretical paper shall be of three hours and each Practical 
-paper of six hours. Total marks in each of the Theoretical and Practical 
papers shall be 100. 


8. In order to pass the Certificate in Horticulture Examination 
& candidate must obtain a minimum of 40 marks in each Theoretical and 
50 marks in each Practical paper and 50% in the aggregate, provided 
that a candidate who passes in al subjects and obtains 75 per cent. marks in 
the aggregate shall be declared to have passed the Certificate in Horticulture 
Examination with Merit. 


9. Any candidate, who has failed in one theoretical paper only but 
not by more than 5 per cent. of the full marks in that paper and has shown 
merit by gaining 50 per cent. marks or more in the aggregate of the total 
marks of the examination, shall be allowed to pass. 


If the Examination Board is of opinion that in the case of any candidate 
not covered by the preceding Regulations consideration ought to be allowed 
by reason of his high proficiency in a particular subject or in the aggregate, 
it shall forward the case to the Syndicate with a definite recommendation 
and the reason for such recommendation. The Syndicate may accept 
the recommendation or, may refer the matter back to the Board for re- 


consideration, 


10. The Syllabus in the different theoretical and practical papers 
are given below. ‘These may be revised from time to time by the Academic 
Council and books prescribed by the Board -of: Undergraduate Studies 
in Agriculture. . MC : ` 
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Paper I—Fundamentals of Horticulture 


Introduction: Division of Horticulture—fruit growing, vegetable 
production, ornamental horticulture, nursery production, seed production, 
proceming and storage. Importance of horticulture to daily living; 

lassification of fruits, vegetables and ornamental plants. . . 


Plant structure, growth and development: Morphology and Anatomy, 
important modifications; photosynthesis, respiration, water absorption, 
i transpiration ; nutrition, growth and reproduction. s 

Fundamental knowledge about genetics. Role of environment and 
heredity in the variation"of plants. 

Soils and Soil fertility. ` 


Paper II—Principles of Horticulture Practices 


Propagation— Seed and vegetative propagation, different methods of 
vegetative propagation, nursery management. Layout of gardens, 
planting, pruning, manuring, irrigation, interculture. Control of pests 
"o &nd diseases. Plant growing structures. 


2e Lawns, Annuals, perennials—relation to climate and season. Flowering 
i bulbs. Roses, Rock garden. Water garden. Woody plants. House plants. . 
j Green house management. Soilless culture, 


PRACTICAL 
i i ; Paper I 


Monocotyledonous and Dicotyledonous plants—Root-~Stem—Leaves— 
Flowers—Fruits. Seed—their structures and modifications, Simple 
experiments on Germination. Absorption of water, Trenspiration, Photo- 
synthesis and Respiration, Study of some important families of horti- 
cultural plants, e.g., under Malvaceae, Rutaceae, Rubiaceae, Bignoniaceae, 
Convolvulaeeae, Leguminoseae, Solanaceae, Compositeae, Rosaceae, 
Euphobiaceae, Cactaceae, Orchidaceae, Liliaceae, Scitamineae, Palmaceae, 
Practice in hybridisation. 


Study of different types of soils, Mechanical analysis of soil and Chemical 
! analysis by the Quick Test Method. 

Soilless culture of Plants—Preparation of nutrient solutions and simple 
experiments on Water Culture and Sand Culture. 


Identification of common Pests and ‘Diseases of Horticultural plants. 
; f Paper II 


“Study of Garden Tools, Garden Labels. 


Preparation of soils—Seed beds—-Nursery beds—Flower beds, etc. 
<y Preparation of compost—Seed and potting composts. 


Identification of Horticultural seeds and plants—Seed testing—Seed 
treatment—Acid treatment—Scarification—Hot water treatmont—Strati- 
fication. Sowing and aftercare—Transplanting—Double transplanting. 

Propagation—Cutting, layerage—graftage. Application of root pro- 
moting substances, : 
i Practice in pruning—the shoot—the root—wintering. 

f Nursery—Nursory Management—Preparation of pots for sowing and 
i transplanting annual flowers and planting other plant materials. Dwarf 


a 


. plant culture. : 
E Lawns—Preparing the soil and seed bed—Selecting the grasses— 
i Seeding—Sodding—Caring for the Lawn—Controlling weeds, insects 
i and diseases. 
i Culture of Annuals, Perennials, and Flowering bulbs. Identification 
| of important woody plants—Flowering trees—Avenue trees, etc. 


Rock Garden—Water gardening—Green house management, Rose 
Culture. ž 





Paper III 


Measurement of land—Geometrical and other designs, annual flower 
borders—rose garden—tlilly pond—tennis court, etc. 
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Laying out a garden—position—improving existing condition—aspect 
and position of building—planning—wator supply—preparation of the 
ground walks and paths—drains and ‘culverts—arranging the foreground 
and background border, ‘boundary and screen plantings, Shrubs , for 
specimens and accent points—hedges—shade and wind breaks—framing 
vistas—flowers—carpet designs. ; 


Garden calendar—Calendar of work for Caleutte and other important 
Stations— practical hints on bee keeping. . 

Study of type gardens —Formal and informal gardens—public gardens— 
home gardens—Railway, School, factory and other institution gerdens— 
feature gardens—Veraddah gardening—platit’ houses. 


Floral decorations—Outdoor and indoor decorations—pot plants— 
cut flowers, 

Agri-horticultural shows—arrangement of  catalogues—hints to 
exhibitors—rules for judging—judging gardens—judging collection of 
exhibits, individual plants and individual flowers. 

Grading and packing of plants and cut flowers, etc. Collection and 
preservation of flowers and other materials in natural colour. 


Preparation of Jam, Jelly, Juices and Pickles, etc. 





UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA’ 
. Notification No. C/122/160 (Afi) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Ramkrishna Mission College, Narendrapur, has been affiliated in 
Statistics to the B.A. and B.Sc. Hons. standards of the Three-Year Degree Course with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1962-63, i.e.. with permission to present 
candidates in the above mentioned subject at the B.A. and B.Sc. Hons. Part I Exami- 
nation in 1964 and B.A. and B.Sc. Hons, Part II Examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


Senate Hovsn, CALOUTTA, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 10th July. 1962. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notifieation 
No. C/104/86 (Aff) 


Itis hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Uluberia College has been affiliated in Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics to the B.Sc. Pass standard and in Elective Bengali to the B.A. pass 
standard of the Three-Year Dergree Course with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1962.63, j.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-men- 
tioned subjects at the B.A. and B.Sc. Pass Part I Examination in 1964 and B.A. and 
B.Sc, Pass Part II Examination in 1965 and not earlier. $ 


SENATE Houss, CALOUTTA, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI,  . 
The 10th July, 1962. Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
Notification 
No. 35903.36040/ 60-G. Dated Septembor, 1960. — 
Sir/Madam, | 


I am to inform you that the Principal, Govt. Ranbir College (Boys), Sangrur, 
‘vide his letter No. 1163 dated 1-9-1960, has expelled the following students for a 
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pe iod of TWO ACADEMIC YEARS or following four examinations with effect 
“com 2-9-1960 to 1-9-1962, for the reason mentioned against each :— 


S.No.. Regd. ^ Name of student Father's name Class Reasons, 
' No. g ; 


1. 59-rs-91 Jagdip Singh Shri Amar Singh 2nd Year For- -gross moral 


. Chahal | Chahal turpitude. 
2. | 89-rs-171 Raj Dev Singh Shri Pritam Singh 2nd Year For being an 
! Ghaman : "E abetter in the 
: TL. Commitment of 
A : moral turpitude 
i . : i ^ -  & for gross mis- 
E. E “conduct; 
' E ; (Kesar Mall), 


' . : Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
, ae For Registrar, ` 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


Notification 
It is hereby notified that :— 


1: The following. persons have been disqualified, as noted against each :—- 


(a) Prem Chand S/o Shri Radhay Shyam, House No. 603, Ward No. 3, Mehrauli 
(Delhi) Roll No. 49850, Matriculation Examination, 1960, has been disqualified for - 
3 years, i.e. 1960, 1961 and 1962, under Regulation 13 (a). . vm $ 

(b} Dev Das, S/o Shri Shyam Lal, Mohalla Misarwala Mehraul (Delhi) who passed 
the Matriculation Examination in 1958 under Roll No. 31520, and impersonated Prem 
Chand} has been disqualified for five years, i.e., 1960 to 1964, under regulation 13 (e) 
(O | 

(ijj Rajinder Kumar Arya, S/o Shri Hans Raj, C/o Hans Raj Vidya Sagar, 
Street Dawra, Fazilka (Roll No. 11330) and Mathra Dass Khungar, S/o Shri Sital Dass 
Khüngar, House No. 4609, Street Chugah, Fazilka, (Roll No. 11331), Intermediate 
Examination, April, 1960, have teen disqualified for April, 1960, September, 1960 and 

- April, 1961 Examinations, under Regulation 12 (b) (iv), and their results have been 
quashed. à : 

(i) Gurmeet Singh, S/o Shri Arjan Singh, V. & P.O. Phallewal (Ludhiana), Roll 
No. 100, Diploma in General Science Examination, April, 1960, has been disqualified 
for thtee years, i.e. 1960, 1961 and 1962, under Regulation 13 (a), and his result has 
been quashed. . : 

(ij) Prem Kumar Handa, S/o Shri Surinder Nath Handa, 9-M, Sector 10. y 
Chandigarh (Roll No. 482) and Vijaya Pal Singh, S/o Shri Kartar Siugh Garcha House 
No. 4-L, Sector 16-A, Chandigarh, (Roll No. 483), Intermiediate Examination, April, 
1980, have been disqualified for April, 1960, September, 1960 and April, 1961 Exami- 
nations, under regulation 12 (b) (iv) and their results have been quashed. 

IL. The result of Krishan Kante Bhagat, D/o Shri Panne Lal Bhagat, 518 L. 
Model Town, Ludhiana, Roll No. 32416, Matriculation Examination, 1960, has been 
quashed, under regulation 1 at page 89 of the Calendar, Part I, 1959. ft 


CHANDIGARH (CAPITAL): J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
The &th October, 1960. Registrar. 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


f Notification 
It is hereby notified that :— 


1. :Tej Kumar, S/o Shri Ganeshi Lal, V. & P.O. Mecham (Rohtak), and Mahabir 
Prasad Jain, S/o Shri Hukum Chand Jain, V. & P.O. Mahra (Rohtak), Roll Nos. 43286 
and 43287, respectively, Intermediate Examination, April, 1960, have been disqualified 
for April, 1960, September, 1960 and April, 1961 Examinations and their results have 
been quashed. : ; m 

2. ‘On the closure of Shri Atma Nand Jain College, Malerkotla, the students of this 
college have been allowed. to migrate to other colleges without payment of any migra-- 
tion fee. E : NE 


3. A Post-M.A. Certificate Course in Agricultural Economics has been instituted.. 


7, £962] ` HONOTERTIGATFONS'T " gb 


veg ui4e A. Tagore Professorship: has: been: institüted;! tmder “the” Tagore i ‘Centenary 
al Scheme; foriwhich--the sPanja’> University has ‘contributed! g” a! sum, 6 of Rs. ong: Jakh, 
` inho. University Gřrånts: Q mmission-has: ‘given Rs: ‘thréé'lakhs for this! endowment.’ 








zn OE once diez fis Wha din") ein ad huss Jo eu AKAD uui Pi) 20 GOLN C 
CHANDIGARH (CAPITAL) : avon „n T, R: AGNIHOTRI 
Thi: November 1251960». 5 ond Jo ou O0 nV dao nae ONN ^"Regiltrar. 
cerca) “o Liss PANJAB: "UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 4" 
Sat 3 
vog s NO4:43081- :4816/60- E A iiun ihe Oth (December 1960: 
Sir/Madam, ` ^ juan 





: I am to iüform you that the Pr ei] vat Saráswati Sanskrit College; Khànna 
^ (Ludhiana), vide ‘his letter No: 2004 5 514, "dated 17-11-1960, has rusticated for one 
academic year, the following stude by with effect from 17.11.1960, for the reasons 
mentioned .against their. nëmes! (Vide Rogulatii 4) Panjab’ Uniivetbity Qalondar, 
, 1957-58,. Vol. in, page 136 :— n jeu 
s. Regd’ * Nürho of the Father's name , ,Olass College Reasons for rustication 
No. No. -" student eA Roll 


abet. m tots "No. 


"t 
ent i Tes T. ob 


ST 


i "B8:02-5877. Durga Dutt Shri Raju“ Ram Shastri 58 Breach of college disci- 
a inani - ud ] pline, i.e. Absconding from 
college without permission 

and.without clearing coll ge 


E dues. 
'2. §6-ez-1746 Dharam Vir Sh."Mange. Shastri 59 Do. 
T ` z ; Ram : . 
: x m f (Kesar Mali). 
eas _, Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 


For Registrar. 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that the result of|Sham Lal Goyal, S/o L. Des Raj Goyal, 
Roll No. 14340, B A. Examination, April, 1960, has been quashed, under regulation 
1 (iii) at page 89 of the Calendar, Part I, 1959. 


CHANDIGARH (CAPITAL) : "e J. R. AGNIHOTRI, ' 
The 15th December, 1960. Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
E Notification 


It is hereby notified that :— 

1. Mohinder Singh Rehil, S/o Shri Naranjan Singh Rehil, who obtained a 
duplicate copy of the B.Sc. (Honours School) degree on the basis of a false 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF THE SEA IN 
COLERIDGE'S POETRY 


Dx P. Bs SASTRI, 
University of Nagpur . |. 


Sen, tide. breeze, boat and tempest are related: entities in the poeter 
of Coleridge. They have varied associations 21d implieations. The word 
sea normally recalls to our mind The Ancient Mariner. In a way this poem 
presents some features pervading the poetical work of Coleridge. Yet to 
show that the symbolism is convincing we have to survey the -various poems 
where we find the gymbols. 


Poetry has something to do with inspiration, with the poetic impulse. 
This impulse comes all of a sudden and permeates the whole personality. 
In this light it is liké the breeze. We have an interesting passage that 
throws light on this: 


Yet art thou never great Se 
But by the Inspiration of great Passion. : ud 

The whirl-blast comes, the desert-sands rise up ze 

And shape themselves; from Heaven to Earth they stand 

As though they were the Pillars of a Temple, 

Built by Omnipótenee in its own honour! : 

But the Blast pauses, and their shaping spirif . - 

Is fled.? ; 

Inspiration is the whirl- blast. It, is impetuous. I6 « comes all of & 
sudden. Under its spell even the desert sands that look like disjointed 
ideas and phrases, develop an organic form. This form links heaven to. 
earth and the entire universe seems to vibrate like ‘the aeolian” harp.” The ~ 
work of art that comes into.being looks as though it were created by the 


, 


1 Posme (9.8.4.), p. 570. 
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Omnipotenee. But when the blast of inspiration pauses, there disappears 
the shaping spirit which is no other than imagination. The whirl-blast is 
the great passion. The predominant passion is at the basis of the creative 
process. The whirl-blast is normally related to the stormy wind that 
Sweeps everything away. But under the autumnal moon, hope would sail 
‘over the sorrow-clouded breast of care like a meteor kindling in its flight’ .? 
The storm is related to despair, though the stormy wind can at times 
symbolise the poetic act. 


Coleridge more specifically explains the symbolism implicit i in the idea 
of sailing. Speaking of Wordsworth who has begun his Recluse, Coleridge 
remarks: "now he is at the Helm of a noble Bark; now he sails right . 

. Onward—it is all open Ocean, and a steady Breeze; and he drives before it, 
úntretted by short Tacks, reefing and unreefing the sails, hawling and dis. 
entangling the ropes". This kind of expression goes back to Shakespeare 
whose 86th sonnet Coleridge quotes in the Biographia. The noble bark is 
the great poem; the actual poetic composition is the sailing; and the steady 
breeze is the inspiration that has no serious fluctuations: "The entire ex- 
tended metaphor slides into a profound symbol tempting. one to read even 
The Ancient Marriner in this light only. Tn TM he addresses his brother 
George: l 


Since then my song 

Hath sounded deeper notes, such as beseem 
Or that sad wisdom folly leaves behind, 

Or such as, tuned to these tumultuous times, 
Cope with the tempest’s swell! 


' This tempest may refer to the political situation then prevailing. Still | 


it confirms the view that the tempest and all other entities associated with 
it are used as symbols eyen iñ the poems that preceded the composition 
of the Ancient Mariner. 


The ocean has also its darker, sinister side: The wide expanse ot 
water brings forth also confusion, despair and loss. The lover complains 
to his mistress who left him for a more wealthy husband: 


And will you, cruel Julia! will you go? 

And trust you to the Ocean's dark dismay? _ 
Shall the wide wat’ry world between us flow? 
And winds unpitying snatch my Hopes away.* 


The Ocean divides, separates, when the winds of inspiration and 
imagination grow relentless. Then the hopes disappear giving place to 
despair. In such a mood one can speak of ‘ the Ocean's dark dismay '. 
Ih the same poem, he speaks of the ‘faithless ocean’. This is not a simple 
transference. When she plays with his heart, the winds may learn her ` 
delusive ‘arts and the ocean too may put on her deceptive smiles. The 


? Ibid., p. 5. 3 Note books, Ed. by K. Cobwen. I, 1546.  — 
4 Biographia Literario, Ed. Shawcrosg, T, 23. 5 Poems, p. 175. .5 Ibid; p. 36. 
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ocean ana the winds thus become corruptible. We find Ninathoma 
complaining : 


How long will Ye round me be swelling, 
O ye blue-tumbling waves of the sea?’ 


There i8 also ‘ the tempest’s commotion ' which makes ' the shadowy 
forms of delight’ fleet. The commotion evidently refers to the worried 
and perplexed state of mind. This is imaged in the tumbling waves that 
manage to appear as swelling. With all this, the Ocean continues to 
bewitch him. The physician might tell him that the ‘briny wavés' are 
Death for him; but having bathed in the sea he felt that he breathed 
‘ untroubled breath '.5 And on the echoing strands he was revisited by i 


a thousand hopes and pleasures. 
A thousand recollections bland, 
- Thoughts sublime, and stately measures.’ 


The’ ocean brings to consciousness sublime thoughts and majestic or 
grand artistic forms. It is the Creator and as such belongs to the genus 
of the poets. 

The early poem Dura Navis (1787) presents the contrasted images 
of huge ocean and domestic peace. There.is the ‘ wave-worn rock',? beside 
‘the dangerous deep"? and the Storm's impending rage, 


When to the clouds the waves ambitious rise, 
And seem with Heaven a doubtful war to wage, 
Whilst total darkness overspreads the skies”. 


Though this appears to be a realistic account, the context makes ib 
symbolic of a wild and worried life. On ‘a winter midnight’ when the 
wind is high, he went through The Robbers of sellis; and addressing 
him he wishes— ` 


‘Could I behold tliee in thy loftier mood 
Wandering at eve with finely-frenzied eye 
Beneath some vast old tempest-swinging wood! 
Awhile with mute eye gazing I would brood: 
Then weep aloud in a wild ecstasy.’ 


Wehiller’s characters, he observes ‘agitate and astonish’. This agitation is 
symbolised by the tempest; and Schiller’s world is a tempestuous one. 


Tyranny too is 


like the storm which Earth’s deep entrails hide, 
At length has burst its way and spread the ruins wide. 


We have also the sacred river running ‘down to a sunless sea'.!4 After 
reaching ‘the caverns measureless to man’, it ‘sank in tumult to a lifeless 
»cean’.15 Mont Blane has a ‘silent sea of pines'5 and it has ‘Sunless 


7T Ibid., 8 Ibid,p.959. © Dura Navis, 1,913. 1 Ibid. 1.1. 
n [bi, n $2. n Poems p. 73. 9 Ibid., p. 10. WV Kubla Khan, p |, 5, 
Mw Ibid., Il. 97-28. 18 Poems, p. 977. Y Ibid.» p. 878. 
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pillars deep in Earth!' The Pixies reject the ‘blaze of day’, and they are 
' fond of the time: 


When fades the moon to shadowy pale, 
And sends the cloud before the gale.?® 


Night, clouds, gale and ocean are linked to music. This might ‘appéat 
paradoxical when we come across passages that speak a different tale. 
, Thus we read: 


There shiv’ring sad beneath the tempest’s frown. 


Round his tir'd limbs to wrap the purple vest.!* And we even find 
, music slowly slipping away even in moonlight: 
the cadence dies away g 

" On the quiet moonlight. sea.?® 


' In all these instances the poet is striving to draw our attention to a contrast 
that has been basic to his career as a poet. There is a clear conflict between 
: the storm of the creative imagination and the peace and happiness of the 
‘hearth. The ‘sad gloom-pampered man’ sits and listens to the roar: 


When mountain surges bellowing deep 

With an uncouth nionster-leap 

Plung'd foaming on the shore. 

Then by the lightning’s blaze to mark 

- Some toiling tempest-shatter'd bark; 
Her vain distress-guns hear.?! 


This conflict was fundamental to his life. In this light we get a passage 
‘in one of his notebooks: ° d 

' i "An author with a new play compared in detail to a boy launching 
E mall ‘ship of his'own making with sails etc., on a pond and then prov. 
iing to bis schoolfellows, that it ought to have sailed’’?. Coburn tells us 
_that this is a reference to an unsuccessful play of Lamb's. It may be so. 
, But what is of interest here is the equation | of launching a ship with a new 
| play. More precisely we are told that Homer: 


possessed with inward light, . 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Rise, to the swelling of the voiceful sea.” 


The two epics of Hontet ' rose to the swelling of the aeie energy of 
the sea much in the same way as Aphrodite was said to have risen from 
the foam of the sea. . 

The storm is related to the world of a E kind of storm comes in 
‘Anna and, Harland (1791) as ‘the passing blast’. This storm stimulate: 
ithe imagination to activity. But this activity, dn nthe ny year; was te 
‘some extent dependent on memoty. As H 


Memory backward rolls Time’s shadowy idein, 


B ^- 


8 Di, ru " urs 9 ^» Bide. 420, a: “Ibid p. 98. 
9) Note oks T. 1818. 59 Pcems,p.485. . % » Ibid, +P, 16, 


` 
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we find imagination emerging from the shadowy tide and entering into the 
gleam of a reflected light. Ib is only a glean since the work of art is only 


a shadow of imagination. As such we have only the ‘beauteous bow 
reflected in the stream’. 


There was ‘the black tide of Death’ that rolled "through every Henn 
ing vein’ of Chatterton. But 


when rage the waves of woe, 
Grant me with firmer breast to meet their hate 
And soar beyond the storm with upright eye elate’.?5 


And yet we have ‘ stormy blackness throning Love and uncreated Light '.** 
The storm thus appears to be ambivalent. The storm of suffering exists 
along with the whirlblast that begets the inspired mood. It is in this 
context that we read that the atmosphere of the eager hour of inspiration 
consists of the Be breeze and the saddening tints of eve. 
Chatterton was 


© Won't to rove, 
Like star-beam on the slow ET d tide 
Lone-glittering, through the high tree branching wide?” 


It is in this atmosphere ‘the big soul feels the mastering power’. Tho 
star-beam roving on the sequestered tide brings us to lonéliness and to 
the glittering. The last recalls the poet, his mariner and even his Geral- 
dine. There is an element of hypnosis. The tide is almost "ypnotised, 
And in the Ancient Mariner, the ocean is under such 8 spell: 


Still as a slave before his lord, 

The ocean hath no blast; 

His great. bright eye most ‘silently 
_ Up to the. Moon is cast. 


Instead of the glittering we have the great bright eye; and the moon com- 
pletes the picture. The peculiar relationship between the ocean and the 
moon is a familiar theme from the earliest times. But here we have the 
ocean divested of the blast. Devoid of inspiration the poet too can only gaze, 
for he remains helpless. The Hymn to the Earth has ‘the yearning ocean’ 
swelling upward?*. This yearning is reflected in the ‘young - ‘life’ that 
‘lowed through the meadows, the woods, and the echoing mountains ’. 
‘The aspiring and soaring spirit is revealed by the ocean. Such sn ocean 
is powerful enough to stimulate the imagination of the individual. “As he 
imagines Lamb, he invokes the sea: i 

‘kindle, thou blue Ocean! . So my friend 

Struck with deep joy may stand, as I have stood, 

Silent with swimming sense.” 


Lamb ‘would then gaze round on the wide landscape till ‘the: environment 


oa uià.; f | _ % "Pbi. p. dé6. ^ — 7 Db. p. 129. 
3 The inm Mariner, li. 414-7. "W Poems, p. 829. 3 -Ibid., p.189: 
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appears ‘less gross than bodily'; and the entire place will appear clothed 
with, 


such hues 

As veil the Almighty Spirit, when yet he makes 

Spirits perceive his presence? 
An ocesn'that can enable us to realize the spiritual, that can render the - 
Berkeleyan Universe actual, is indeed sublime. The realization here is 
to be brought about by stimulating the imagination to such an extent that 
the individual truly and fully becomes a living soul. The ‘pathless march’ 
of the clouds is not controlled by any mortal; and | 


"Ye Ocean-waves! that, wheresoe'er ye roll, 

_. Yield -homage only to eternal laws-*! 

Then he cites the ‘loud waves’, ‘forests high’, clouds, the ‘rising sun’ and 
the ‘blue rejoicing sky’ as his witnesses for that ‘deep worship’ with which 
he ‘still adored the spirit of divinest liberty’.s?, Liberty is divine and the 
ocean is subject only to the laws of the spirit since it is the spirit. 

When the sea puts on a stormy appearance, it does not lose its 
spirituel character. It continues to be a living principle with a wide 
significance. The contemporary scene looks like 

' A sea of blood bestrewed with wrecks, where mad ` 
‘Embattling Interests on each other rush 
" With unhelmed rage 3? 
The ruin wrought by war is like a shipwreck in a naval engagement. The 
rushing wings of the Giant Bird Vuokho produce a noise which is tempest.** 
We are even told that the . : 

'  $oul toiling back 

| Like the poor storm wrecked (inftar) to his Boat, 

| Still swept away, still struggling to regain it.** 
The soul is equated with the sail; and the desparate struggle of life is sleet 
to the Shipwreck. The storm that wrecks the life is a psychological one. 
Tis contours are vividly drawn in a note-book. ‘‘Mind,. shipwrecked by 
storms of doubt, now mastless, rudderless, shattered—pulling in the dead 
swell: of a dark and windless sea''.9 The storm is symptomatic of a terrific 
mental and spiritual convulsion like the one, experienced by Lear. As it 
passes from one mind to another it gets itself transferred, though, it retains 
its essential aspect. Speaking of Wordsworth he notes: ''my words and 
actions imaged on his mind, distorted and shaky as the Boatman's Oar 
reflected in the Lake ''.* 

The sea and the ship look like idle, painted ones in the absence of 
the breeze; for the breeze that is within, around, and above, which brings 
forth ovement And one of the chief characteristics of life is motion, its 
dynamism. This dynamic nature is found in the restless nature of time 
wk absorbed a great deal of Coleridge's attention. Hence it.is that 


x | roid „yp: 243. 3? Thid., p.944. S Ibid. p.113. M Ibid., p. 194. 
5i ! | Tbid,i P 570. 8e. Note books, T.-982, cape * i L4 Ibid., I 1473. 
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breeze becomés important. The- breeze and moonlight awaken the image 
of his absent love. Peace and happiness suggested by the ‘blameless day ' 
are destroyed by the storm. 


Ào when the savage, who his drowsy frame 

Had basked beneath the Sun's unclouded flame, ' 
Awakes amid the troubles of the air, 

The skiey deluge, and white lightning’s. glare— 
Aghast he scours before the tempest’s sweep, 
And sad recalls the sunny hour of sleep: 

So tossed. by storms along Life's wild'ring way, 
Mine eye reverted views that cloudless day.** 


The unclouded flame of the sun shatters the dream and the savage’s dream 
exhibits the myth-making activity of his imagination.. The troubled air 
carries the lightning, the sky overcast with clouds and the sweep of the 
tempest. Such storms toss human life hither and thither; and these are 
in direct contrast to the imagined felicity of the warmth of sleep. The 
weakness of the flesh that troubles the conscience is the storm. Considered 
in this light life becomes a stormy sea and by implication the individual 
life is like the boat sailing on the wide seas with a dedu This idea.. 
is more explicitly stated in the lines : í 


Shipwrecked on Life’s stormy sea 
I heaved an anguished sigh for thee !*? 


The Ship is the individual life which is wrecked on the sea; anå this has 
brought forth the anguish. The pangs of conscience and anguish imply 
an awareness of guilt, of moral evil, of the actualised sufferings in hel. 
This befell the ancient mariner: 


But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt ‘alway 

A still and awful red.*? 
The word red is frequent in Dante's Inferno; it has its soul in hell, whence 
we have charmed water cajoling thig shadow of the ship. - 


Man is the wessel ** and man’s voyaging on a boat would be this journey 
of the soul through life. In a way all of us are mariners in unknown 
seas." Speaking of life as a journeying boat he writes: 


‘So shall thy little vessel glide 
With a fair breeze adown the tide.*? 


And he speaks of ‘the tide of life’4* in the Inscription for a seat. Life is a 
vessel and it has a tide. If it is a fair breeze then the vessel can glide, 
smoothly and safely. But if the breeze were absent, . then we have stag. 
nation in the form of the becalmed bark. 


38 Poems, p. 53. 39 Ibid., p. 63. 40 The Ancient siad i. 269-271, 
41 Posms. p, 425, `. @ bid., p. ae, M 
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A new aspect emerges when he addresses his. love in the Lines written 
at ip kt ‘Bars: ’ : MC 


, The sea-breeze means 
Through yon reft house! O’er rolling « stones 
: In bold ambitious sweep 
' The onward-surging tides supply 
' The silence of the cloudless sky = 


With mimic thunders deep.“ 


The onward tides do make a noise; -they “Mimic the thunders and supply 
the cloudless sky with the clouds of imagination. - The ambitious sweep of 
the tides is symbolic of the imaginative activity; or they enable us to 
imagine the complete’ picture. Edmund stretches at ease on the trim 
seat of the fisher’s boat: . 

; And while the lazy boat sways to and fro, 

| Breathes in his flute sad airs, so wild and slow 

That his own cheek is wet with quiet ‘tears*® 


The lazy boat corresponds with his stretching at. ease. The sad tunes 
he breathes are slow and wild. The man and the boat are linked to the 
music charged with pathos. This association is not a fanciful one since . 
it recurs often in Coleridge's poetry. ` 
Many a thought and ‘many idle SEVDE TE traverse his passive 

--and indolent brain: 

.; : Ás.wild and various as the random gales 

-0> That swell and flutter on this: subject Lute.‘ 
This time it is the lute which enables the gales to swell and fluttér. The 
wild dnd varied sounds produced by the winds are likened to the flitting 
phantasies. The harp now comes into contact with the reverie or the day- 
dream. But it is also connected with music, with the creative arts, and 
even .with the creative activity of the deity. Thus we have the passage: 


And what if all of animated nature 

Be but organic Harps diversely fram’d, 

That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

_ At once the soul of each, and God of all ?4* 

The intellectual breeze is the immanent and transcendent spirit. This 
spirit ‘plays on the vast harp called the Universe. Music and poetry are 
subject to the sweep of the breeze; and the breeze being spiritual, they 
are elevated into lofty and sublime spiritual activities. The same idea 
appears in the poem on the Nightingale. As the moon emerged, the _ 


nightingales, 
| those wakeful birds 
' Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 
| Ag if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps !*7 


4 Ibid, p.98, ^ ` ` 45 Ibid. p. 395. : 
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The sudden gale is the intellectual breeze, the spiritual wind of inspiration. 
Touched by this magic wand the alert birds burst into one choral minstrelsy. 
Tt is like the morning stars singing in joy after the creation. 
Sa The Æolian Harp presents ‘ the clouds that late were rich with light ’ 
e: i 
The still murmur of the distant Sea 
Tells us of silence, i 


The silence of the sea is not the silence of death; it is the still murmur, ` 
the audible silence, which is closer to the noontide dream or the slumber 
on the margin of a slumberless fountain. The ‘ desultory breeze ' caresses 
the lute and the long sequacious notes: l 


Over delicious surges sink and rise, 
Such a soft floating witchery of sound 
As twilight Elfins make.4? 


The musical notes rise and fall as if théy were the waves of the.sea. The 
wind that charges the waves is familiar to us in the lines: i 


And a good south wind sprung up behind; 
-The Albatross did follow.” 


The bird has a control over. the elements; and the good south wind presents 
the musical notes that sink and riše over the delicious surges. Ib is a 
wind that is musical; the wind is the music. And Coleridge admiittêd that - 
he could complete his Christabel if he could hear continuously great music. 
On. the return voyage the Mariner feels a wind which: i 


Nor sound nor motion made: us 
Its path was not upon the sea, 
In ripple or in shade.*! 


Here we come to the music of the spheres, the music of the spirit which is 
the ‘soul of each and God of all’. The mariner could not be happy in the. 
absence of the wind. He even observes that this wind fanned his cheek * 
‘like. à nieadow-gale of spring’? It was fresh and exhilarating; and under 
its spell he is transformed. But the music at the wedding feast was not 
fanned by any gale siüce if was sensuous. wur : 
When the mariners set sail to the south seas, nothing of note happens 

till they have a wind: ies : : : E 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow followed free; . 

We were the first thàt ever burst 

Into that silent sea.** . 
Under the spell of the breeze; the sea becomes familiar. The physical 
voyage and the spiritual experience run parallel. The silent sea may be 
that of consciousness or inimortality or the disembodied spirit of poetry. 


48 Tbid., p. 100. 4 Toid., p. lol. © The Ancient Mariner, I 71-72. 
8 Tid. T 458-5, 52 Ibid. L 457. 8» [bid.,! H- 108-106. 
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But it is that sea which is taken for granted as known to u$ already: But 
there comes an ominous moment. 
Down dropt the breeze, the sails- dropt down, 
oc, Twas sad as. sad could be; | 

: ^. And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea !5* . 

Spiritual horror breaks forth as soon as the vind stops. Sadness enveloped 
the crew to such an extent that they could not even speak. It was an 
oppressive silence. . In thé absence of the breeze.the human bark is stagnant 
as death and the sea lost its articulate energy. The absence of movement 
brought a physical strain arid also the gradual shrinking of the vital spirits: 
There was neither breath nor motion; instead we have a static, idle ocean 
which appears to be ‘the slimy sea’. The organic sensibility of the mariner 
lost its sympathetic approach; and the eee soul was not there. 
Instead there was the egotistical attitude. 

| The breeze in the context of the sea thus appears to be charged with 
a rich atmosphere of suggestion. He wants his child to 


[ 


wander like & breeze 
By lakes and sandy 'shóves,55 
so that he might i 
"TN . see.and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utbers.55 


-It is the breeze that enables us to read the language of signs called the 
Ubiverse, created by the deity. More specifically do we find God identified 
with the wind. Cain said: ‘‘The Mighty One that persecuteth me is on 
this side and on that; he pursueth my soul like the wind, like the: sand- 
blast he passeth through me; he is around me even as the air’’.°* We had , 
the whirl-blast earlier. The sand- blast, the wind, and the air are synony- 
mous with God. Cain also admits that “tho ey: one who is: MM 
me speaketh in the wind of the Cedar grove." 

; The wind works - both ways. It is a. refreshing, inspiring one, and. 
also a powerful weapon to root out evil. It is like the west. wind of Shelley, . 

a preserver and a destroyer. It is also the wind over the sea and.on the 
mountain peaks : ; 


i ^ On stern Blencartha’s perilous, height 
f The winds are tyrannous and strong; 
i And flashing forth unsteady light 
i From stern Blencartha’s skiey height, 
As loud the torrents throng! 
| Beneath the moon, in gentle weather, i TT 
| They bind the earth and sky together, `` a; 
! But oh! the sky and all its forms, how quiet! 2E 
i The things that seek the earth, how full of noise and riot pe: T 


: § Tbig., Ñ. 107-110. ` § Poems. p.242, .. .. E Ihid., p. 983. 
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The wind relates the earth to the sky. The quietness of the sky and the 
turbulence of the earth are reconciled and synthesised. But when this 
voies is not possible and when the scene is the sea we find a stagnant 
ship looking idle on the painted ocean. -Speaking of the C 

Ideal object he tells us: d f ene : i 


The peacefull’st cot, the moon shall shine upon, 
Lulled by the thrush and wakened by the lark, 
Without thee were but a becalmed bark, B 
Whose Helmsman on an odean waste and wide 
Sits mute and pale his mouldering helm beside.5? 


4 


D va brings forth muteness and the mariner is pale caught. 

There is the great ship of the Mariner. At the beginning of the 
voyage it wis cheered and the crew sailed merrily. The storm-blast came 
‘tyrannous and strong’: 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along.” 

The ship moves merrily with the wind, and all goes very well. Stil] the : 
wind is ominous because the recipients of the breeze were not fully prepared. 
The ship was like one treading ‘the shadow of his foe’; and its fear was 
answered when ‘loud roared the blast'. But when the wind ceases, we 
have the becalmed boat in the wide sea®*. In this forlorn sea we have 
extreme coldness. There is a calmness, a silence, with its copper sub. 
This stillness of the environment has its parallel in the mariner’s breast.®. 
The outward voyage is full of stress, anxiety, trial and doubt: 


The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the Ocean: 

But in a minute she 'gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion. ** 

The uneasiness is devastating in its effect. The earlier silence has un- 
settled the mind of the mariner. The copper sun revealed him to be devoid. 
of any moral will. But later under starlight, the boat was piloted by the | 
inspirited bodies of the crew. It is like ‘the slight canoe-boat’ which has an 


invisible pilotage to guide it 

Over the dusk wave.*5 E 
The invisible pilot is the spirit or the seraph-band. In the poem the boat 
either moves or does not move. If it moves, it is driven by the breeze or ` 
by the spirit. The breeze is inspiration or God. If it does not’ move, the 
wind is no longer there. The absence of the wind may be due to the. 
‘individual being divested of moral and spiritual qualities. Translated into 


aesthetic terms the becalmed bark is the individual who has lost his creative 


imagination. 


1 i i 8-44 8 [bid.,149. 
89 Thid., p. 486. . "5 The Ancient Mariner, 1l 43-44. : 
i Teid, $9.60. © Ibid IL 244-7, 313-7. "* lbid 1. 383:6. % Poems, p. 807. 
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The breeze moves the leaves and branches and brings ibo together. 
Ib:can scatter away and it can also unify. We read that 
Fortune's gale 1; 
Shall belly out each -prosperous sail.® 


The gale also carries him into the imagination of his faithless mistress: - 
Still Edmund's voice accused her in each gale." - 


The breeze is thus inspiration which sets the imagination in motion; and 
at, times it is also the imaginative activity. There is another significance 
. appearing in The Raven. The woodman ‘made a good ship’ out ofa tall 
qak. tree where lived the raven with its wife and young ones. This ship 
wW F launched; l 


; but in sight of the land - 
Such a storm there did rise as no ship, could withstand. 
It bulged on a rock, and the waves rushed in fast: 
Hound and round flew the raven, and cawed, to the blast.9* 


The raven functions like the albatross. Only the tree where the raven 
settled down was converted into a boat; and the raven could invoke the 
aid of the storm to avenge its humiliation. The storm and the ship belong 
to|such a world of moral and spiritual values. The young man in The - 
Foster-mother's "Tale 


i seized a boat, 

1 And all alone, set sail by silent fnopalieht 

Up @ great river, great as any sea, 

| And ne'er was heard of more.9? a^ 


All these instances bring home the same fact. -Coleridge's ships, winds 
and storms belong to the spiritual world; and. they are translucent. They 
tell us of the values violated by the individuals; and these are the values 
discovered and revealed by the secondary imagination. In a way the 
voyage on, the sea_is the progress of the creative imagination of the artist. 
Both the artist and the Divinity are essentially identical in theory. As 
such it is said that. 


the Islands and white sails, 


| Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills, and shorelesa ‘Caan 
It seem’d like-Omnipresence! 7° 


p 


Thè poet is given an experience of the Omnipresent; and his creative 
process i is analogous to that of the creator. This creator sometimes appears, © 
in| the form of thé poet; and at other times he comes to us as light, as . 
thé sun. In both cases he is related to the sea. An instance appears in - 
the beginning ‘of the second part of The Rime: US 


The Sun now rose upon the right: ee 
Out of the sea came he.” 





| 


[^£ Ibid. p SL. — — "pid. p.70. 68 Ibid..p.170. 
€ Ibid , p. 184. 10 Ibid., p. 107. 1 The Ancient Mariner, 11. 88.4. 
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This sun is not, however, similar to Venus. This is the Sun about whom 
he read: 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 
The glorious Sun uprist.'? 


The uprising of the glorious sun has its great association with the ascension, 
with resurrection; and this is conveyed by the comparison with God’s own 
head. The same sun comes back to us at a cries) moment in the life 
of the mariner: | 


Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright Sun 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun.78 


The.sun is obscured by the strange shape whence the latter can play its 
part effectively. The skeleton ship is closely linked to the tropical sunset. 
There is no twilight, the stars rush out; and 

With fer-heard whisper; o'er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-bark.™ 
- Then the consequences follow a logical sequence. The tropical sunset over 
the sea has brought forth the turning-point. 

The skeleton ship might speedily run away over r the sea. But the 

Mariner himself is- 


long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand.75 


The mariher appears like a spirit to the Wedding guest; for he carries with 
him an intensified sense of solitude. And his extreme isolation from all 
organic life is symbolised by the ribbed sea-sand. He appears like the 
sea in its loneliness, vastness and inarticulate energy. The most awful 
physical and spiritual loneliness gives us the genuine anguish of the Mariner . 
who felt that he was abandoned by God and man alike: 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea. 76 
This is the cry of ‘the anguished mariner who has come to realise the 
emptiness of his tormented soul. Then there is the dead and static 
monotony of his isolation which is pictured in the lines 

the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky. 

Lay like a load on my weary eye." 
The weary eye is the eye of the mariner who has not yet bgt to love 
the universe. In the absence of love, he is unimaginative and cold. As 
such he experiences the mists and snow and finds that 


this soul hath been . 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 


7" Ibid,1. 98. — . 73 Ibih,li786. | 4 Ibid, V. 901.3. 
35 Ibid, 11. 226-7. © % Ibid.,11. 232-3, 7 Ibid., ll. 250-1. 
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So. lonely 'twas, that God himself. 
i Scarce seemed there to be.78 


The Mariner had a unique past and his doom was equally unique. It is 
the iloneliness of the spirit that has behaved like the windowless Monad 
of. Leibnitz. . ‘The mariner has shut the breeze out. He gradually enters 
the other and more, -powerful loneliness in which he realizes the entire; 
Universe in himself as one.living soul, as one mighty spirit. Both these 
varieties are symbolised by the same sea. Hence arises the apparent ambi- .- 


valence of the symbol. 


Replying to a melancholy letter from & friend, ‘he compares the wild 
‘hand of time’ that ‘flies over his mystic lyre’ to ‘the autumnal gust’. 
This: corresponds to the shadowy dance of the advancing alternate groups 
of joy and grief.” The autumnal wind comes to him as a mournful evening 
wind with: the stiggestion of the waning of the creative gift. In such a 
context even the Aeolian Harp does not stimulate him since it only reminds 
him ‘of the loss of secondary imagination. This is ue packeround ot 
Den: An Ode where we.are' told that. : ` 


This night, so tranquil now, will not go hence 
:: Unroused by winds, that ply a busier trade 
| Than those which mould yon cloud in lazy flakes, 
| Or the dull sobbing draft, tha moans and rakes 
i upon the strings of this Aeolian lute.® 


The tranquil night roused by the winds of ‘inspiration will z revive the poetic 
prongs, The equally blast and other allied sounds f i 


. É "oft have raised me, whilst they awed, 
"And sent my. soul abroad.*? . 


The pem blast of inspiration’: has earlier ejected the light of joy which 
is ati the core of all creative imagination. He has in those moments 
experienced ‘a light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud’ and expressed ‘a sweet 
and potent voice’. But the autumnal gust, he is afraid is really suggestive 
of the blasting of those poetic gifts. The raving of the wind is symptomatic 
of ‘a stream of agony by torture lengthened . out 82. The Mad Lutanist . 
gives out sounds that speak - EU n» 


| ^ ofthe rushing. of an host i in rout, . 
| With groans, of trampled. men, with smarting mere he ss 


These groans make onė` *shudder- with. the cold’; and.the coldness belongs 
to the inanimate, loveless, ever- -anzious crowd. Still it is a gust and 6. 
such it, is symbolic of. inspiration, whence he cries: 


! may this storm be-but a. mountain-birth** 


The gust of inspiration can produce something of great Significance, st 
as it can ‘overwhelm the individual into a mere brooding. 


i zi 
ni Ibid., Il. 597- 600. : 7$ Poems, p. 90... 8 Dejection An Ode, ll. 3 
d Ibid, É.. 17. 18... ` 82; . Ibid., 1l. 97- Be 8 Tbid., Il. 111-2. " i "Td. L 199, 
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There, is an interesting poem addressed to Matilda Betham. "After ‘a 
fascinating symbolism touching a variety of facts,-he-comes to tell her how 
she should go about poetic composition. Patient. study and watchful eye 
would give:sweet measures and stern thoughts. Then he states: - ~~ 


. Poetic feelings, like the stretching boughs 

. _ Of mighty oaks, pay homage to the gales, 

` Toss in the strong winds, drive before the gust,. 
Themselves one giddy storm of fluttering leaves; 
Yet, all the while self-limited; remain ` 
Equally near the fixed and solid trunk 
Of Truth and Nature in the howling storm 
As in the calm that stills the aspen grove.?5 


Poetic feelings are like the boughs of the oak which submit themselves 
to the winds. The gales of inspiration kindle them to activity. 
In this activity, the feelings are tossed in the winds, driven 
before the gust of inspiration. The resulting experience is a giddy storm 
of fluttering leaves. The leaves flutter because of the breeze, and the 
breeze of inspiration brings the ideas together and focusses them into a 
unity. In this storm the poet should never lose hold of truth and nature. 
One is remained of Yeats’ statement that the poem is the result of the 
poet quarrelling with himself. The quarrelling is the tempest. The poet 
during the act of composition experience a kind of spiritual tempest. He 
heard Wordsworth recite of the time when 


France in all her towns lay vibrating 
Like some becalmed bark beneath the burst 
Of Heaven’s immediate thunder.” 


The becalmed bark is the worst that can overtake the poet. What he needs 
is a tempest, a storm, that can beget a mountain. 


Seu, ship, wind and storm are thus found in Coleridge’s poetry as 
having a profound symbolic significance. To the passages already cited 
may be added one which has a direct bearing on the creative activity of 
the poet. He tells us that as he listened in silence to the Prelude, 


like a devout child, 

My soul lay passive, by thy various strain 
Driven as in surges now beneath the stars,’ 
With momentary stars of my own birth, 

Fair constellated foam, still darting off 

Into the darkness; now a tranquil sea, 
Outspread and bright; yet swelling to the moon.*7 


The sea of poetry is outspread and bright; and as it swells to the moon, 
we have the floating witchery of poetry. As he listens to the song,- his 
soul was driven as in surges. He is tossed in the waves that rise and fall, 
in the metrical cadences, in the song that was chanted to him.: One entry 


85 Pome, pp. 375-6, 8$ Tbid., p. 405. a Ibid., p. 408. 
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in bis notebook tells us: “an abrupt beginning followed by an even and 
majestic greatness compared to the Launching of & Ship, which after sails 
on in a steady breeze’’.** The evidence that this supplies clinches the 
whole matter; and we cannot lightly brush it aside. We can conclude with 
another magnificent passage from his pen. He tells us that he made some 
progress in the composition of thé Wanderings of Cain, “when adverse 
gales drove my bark off the ‘Fortunate Isles’ of the Muses: and then other 
.and: more momentous interests promoted a dieran voyage, to - firmer 
anchorage and a securer port''.9 . 


-as Note books. I, 225. 99 Poems, 287. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


R. C. Gupta, M.A. (Pol. Se.), M.A. (Philo.), Pz.D. Pol. Se. Deptt., 
Government ‘Arts and Commerce College, Indore 


Devoted to his country’s cause, . 
The Rights of Man and equal Laws, 
His hallow'd pen was given: 
` And now those Rights and laws to save ` 
Prom sinking to an early grave 
He comes, employ'd by Heav’n. 


—(REMBRANDT PEALE) 


Born on April 18, 1743, at Shadwell, Jefferson was ‘‘a typical American 
of his region and generation... Living among planters and frontiersmen 
who knew and controlled their own lives with an easy mastery, he believed 
in the capacity of the free people of the whole country to see their own 
interests and pursue them as his own neighbors about him.'* After his 
formal schooling, he continued to live in the brilliant colonial capital of 
Williamsburg for the next nineteen years, a$ a law student and lawmaker. 
His preceptor in the legal profession was the learned and distinguished 
George Wythe. Jefferson was admitted to the bar in 1767 and practised 
his profession brilliantly until the courts were closed at the outbreak of the 
American Revolution. In 1769 he was elected for his first term as a 
legislator, and he continued to serve in the Virginia House of Burgesses 
until that body ceased to function in 1775. 

Jefferson, being precluded by his illness from participating in the 
first Virginia Convention in 1774, attended the second Virginia Convention 
at Richmond in 1775. He was chosen as a delegate of the Old Dominion 
to the second Continental Congress in Philadelphia, where he took his seat 
on June 21, 1775. In 1776 Jefferson won lasting renown as author of the 
Declaration of Independence. In the fall of that year he left Congress 
and returned to Virginia; where he entered the House of Delegates. In 
the Virginia Assembly he pursued his memorable programme of legislative 
reform, seeking to bring the law of that Commonwealth into conformity 
with republican principles and to eliminate those features which were 
supposed to be the vestiges of English monarchieal institutions. Jefferson 
was convinced that ‘our whole code must be reviewed, adapted to our 
republican form of government, and, now that we had no negatives of 
councils, governors and kings to restrain us from doing right, that it should 
be corrected, in all its parts, with a.single eye to reason and the good of 


1 Woodrow Wilson, “The Spirit of Jefferson", Princeton Alumni Wezkly, VT (1906), 
551f. EE 
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those for whose government it was found.'? Two important measures en- 
acted during his service in the House of Delegates were the laws for aboli- 
tion of primogeniture and entail. These statutes promoted equal distri- 
bution of property, instead of permitting the whole estate of.a landholder 
to pass intact to his eldest son, and so on for generation after generation. 
These reforms along with freedom of religion and diffusion of knowledge, 
hé considered as forming a system. by which every fibre would be eradicated 
of ancient or futuré aristocracy ' 'and & foundation laid for a government 
truly republican. ''* 

After returning from the House of jas Jefferson was chosen as 
the second republican Governor ‘of Virginia on June 1, 1779 (succeeding 
Patrick Henry in that office):~ He served two one-year terms as Chief Exe- 
cutive, after which he had no public office until after his wife’s death in 
1782. Betweén 1788 and 1800 he served in America in different capacities 
and outside America as a pleüipotentiary, in conjunction with John Adams 
and Benjamin Franklin, to negotiate treaties of commerce with European 
Hidtions and as a-minister to the French Court. On March 4, 1801, he was 
sworn in as third President of the United States. He served two terms, 
leaving thé rustic capital of Washington on March'11, 1809, after the 
inauguration of his successor, James Madison. Thereafter he lived in retire- 
ment ir Virginia, holding no public trust except as Rector of the University 
of Virginia, to the establishment of which Jefferson devoted his later years. 
Diring this period he was fond of saying that politics was a subject ‘‘which 
ME Lx leave to the generation which it concerns. They are to 
feel the good and evil of measures, and therefore have the right to direct 
them.’ ^ Nevertheless, it was heartening to the aged statesman to learn 
that his tenets of republicanism were not being abandoned. “It is a com- 
fort to me when I find the sound principles of the Revolution cherished 
and avowed by the rising generátion."'5 

Regarding Jefferson’s political writings it may be said that although 
hé remained prominent in political life and advocated democratic theories 
of government, he produced no systematie treatise containing a statement 
of his political principles. But these (his principles) may be studied in 
his State Papers and int his voluminous correspondence, which often contain 
luminous and stirring diseussion of eurrent politieal problems. 


| Jefferson is the central figure in American history and, if freedom and 
démocracy survive in our generation, he may yet prove to be the central 
figure in modern history. He was not only one of the Founding Fathers, 
the source and inspiration of much of American democracy and of American 
nationalism ; he was, too, a world figure. Certainly, no other public man 
contributed so richly to so many chapters in modern history. 

' He was, of all the Founding Fathers, indeed of all the men of the 
eighteenth century, the most contemporary. Both in his public and his 


| 2 PaulL. Ford, ed., Autobiography of Thomas Jefferson (N. Y., 1914), pp. 66f. 
3 Ibid, p. 77. 
| 4 To d: A. Bingham, July 2, 1899. Massachusettes Historical Society, Jeffersons Papors. 
ef. to James Monroe, January; 28, 1929. Wore XI, 96. 
8 To Leonard M. Parker, July 24, 1821. Massachusetts Historical Society, Jefferson 
Papers. ef. to John Holmes, Ap. 22, 1820. Works, XII, 159, 
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private life he addressed himself continuously to problems of permanent and 
universal interest. What he wrote and what he did—about the nature of 
society and of government, the relations of man to government, the 
meaning of republicanism and democracy, the significance of education and 
of toleration and of experimentation to democracy—is as relevant today 
as i$ was in the eighteenth century. It is, notwithstanding profound 
changes in politics and economy, as relevant for France, Germany and 
Italy in Europe and for India in Asia as it was for the- young United 
States. 
Nor has any other American revealed himself or illuminated the 
history of American people more fully in his writings. Even his publie 
writings constitute a record of incomparable. importance: imagine 
American history without the Declaration óf Independence, the Virginia 
Statute of Religious Freedom, the Ordinance of 1784, the Bill for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge, the Kentucky Resolutions, the First Inaugural 
Address, the Louisiana "Treaty. Jefferson furnished both the soil and 
the seed from which many of the American national institutions grew: 
His versatility is by now a familiar, almost a hackneyed, subject. He 
was a scientist and an inventor; he was the greatest American architect 
of his day; he was a farmer, experimenting endlessly with crops and stock; 
he was a man of letters; he was a bibliophile, collecting not one but two 
of the greatest private libraries in the country; he was something of a 
philologist; he was a student of the classies—as who was not in that 
age—and of the Bible, compiling his own for good measure; he was a 
lawyer and a collector of law reports. 


Whatever he learned, whatever he knew, fitted into and enriched’ 
his philosophy. For of all American statesmen, Jefferson was the most 
philosophieal. One abiding purpose runs through his whole life, one 
pervasive philosophy dominates it. He insisted that man should be 
free and he was, persuaded that, once, free, mankind would progress 
towards happiness and virtue. He was enraptured with the vision of 
mankind free from political tyranny, from the bondage of superstition 
and of ignoranee, from the sins of the past, from poverty, from war. 
He ‘had an‘eighteenth-century faith in the perfectibility of man, but i6 
was not merely a visionary faith; it was faith rooted in the reality of 
New World experience. l 


Jefferson’s republican convictions were for med early in his life, upon 
what was then the Western frontier; when he was only twenty-two years 
old They seem to have been crystallized by a speech of Patrick Henry 
in opposition to the British Stamp Act. From that time on he was a 
leader in every movement for freedom and independence, usually some- 

whatdn advance of other rebels, finding what he said or wrote disapproved 
of at the time, only to win later assent. He developed with experiences 
which enlarged responsibilities gave him, but it was uninterruptedly in 
one direction. Political expediency may have caused him to deviate on 
special points, but there are few men in public life whose course has been 
so straight., Natural sympathies, actual experiences, and intellectual 
principles united in him to proluce character of singular consistency 
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and charm. He was that rare person in politics, an idealist whose native 
faith was developed, checked and confirmed by extremely extensive and 
varied practical experiences. 

Although Jefferson’s political ideas were greatly influenced by many . 
political thinkers, he gave his own orientation to their concepts, and 
there ’ was something distinctive, something original, in his political 
principles. What was new and significant was that all his ideas were 
set forth in the context of American circumstances which the American 
mind was prepared to work upon. He was as profoundly convinced of ` 
thé novelty of the action as a practical experiment—a favourite word of 
hi$ in connection with the institution of self-government—as he was’ of 
thé orthodox character of the ideas as mere theory. 


| Jefferson, as a radical democrat, used the language of the time in 
hig assertion of natural rights upon which governments are. based and 
which they must observe if they are to have legitimate authority. What 
is not clear is that whether the word moral can be substituted for the word 
natural whenever Jefferson used the latter in connection with law and 
" rights, not only without changing his meaning but making it clearer to 
a modern reader. Not only does he say: ‘‘ I am convinced man has no 
natural right in oppos mon to his Bela duties.", and that ''-man was 
destined for society ", but also that ‘‘ questions of natural right are 
triable by their conformity with the moral sense and reason of man ''.* 
Inia letter to de Nemours, Jefferson developed his moral and political 
philosophy at some length by making a distinction “ between the structure 
of the government and the moral prunepis on which its administration 
is based. It was here that he said, “we of the United States are consti- 
tutionally ‘and conscientiously democrats ", and then went on to give the 
statement a moral - interpretation. Man is created with a want for 
society and with the powers to satisfy that want in concurrence with 
others. When he has procured that satisfaction by instituting a society, 
the latter is a product which man has a right to regulate '' jointly with 
allithose who have concurred in its procurement ". ‘‘ There exists a 
right independent of force " and ‘justice is the fundamenta] law of 
society ". It means that man is social by nature and that his sociable 
and co-operative nature has given birth to society; at the same time it 
signifies that his role in the regulation of society remains significant and 
equal: with his other fellow beings with whom he co-operates in forming ib. 


| Although J efferson did not clearly propound any social contract 
ee like Rousseau, he regarded like the latter, his contemporary, the 
will of the people as the basis of any government. Rather, he was more 
cledr and definite than Rousseau about the role which each individual is 
to play in the working of government. Like the latter, he did not 
attempt to substitute the word “ general will’ for the “will of the 
people". '. And by the “will of the people ' he definitely meant the 


| 5 
- | è Jefferson Reader: A Treasury “of ^ Wings" -abcut Thomas Jefferson ed, Lay Francis 
Coleman Rosenberger ms P. Dutton & Co. pines New York 1985 p. 211. av. 
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actual will of the people, and not the real or some sort of abstract will’ 
of the citizens which Rousseau was struggling with. As a thorough 
‘individualist he expressed his opinion: ''I consider the people who 
constitute a society or nation as the source of all authority in that nation; 
as free to transact their common concerns by any agents they think. 
proper; to change these agents individually or the organization of them 
in form or function whenever they please; that all the acts done by these 
agents under the authority of the nation are the acts of the nation, are 
obligatory on them and en ure to their use, and can in no wise be annulled 
or affected by any change in the form of the government, or of the persons 
administering it ’’.? 

As such, Jefferson’s individualism is-not weakened either by the 
notion of ‘ general will’ of Rousseau, or by-the idealism of Thomas Hill 
Green. Green was an idealist-and thought that the freedom of the 
individual was confined to the realization of self-consciousness. ‘‘ The 
good will is free, not the bad will’’. Green believed, as did Rousseau, 
that the quality which characterized a man was ‘moral freedom’. 
Like them, Jefferson did not believe that true freedom was only - 
realizable in the state which was ‘ objective freedom’. Unlike them, 
he affirmed clearly that the rightful basis of any government was found 
in “the will of the uation, substantially declared ". The forms and 
agencies of government may be modified or reorganized by the people . 
at any time or to any extent. In his letter to the Abb’e Arnoux (Paris) 
on July 19, 1789 he had made his opinion quite clear regarding the role 
which the people are to play in the actual administration of the govern- 
ment affairs. He wrote: “ Ib is necessary to introduce the people into 
every department of Government as far as they are capable of exercising 
it, and this is the only Way to insure à long continued and honest 
administration of its powers ’ vos 


Thus the will of the esis as the, moral basis of government and 
ihe happiness of the people as its controlling aim were so firmly 
established with Jefferson that it was axiomatic that the only alternative 
to the republican position was fear, in lieu of trust of the people. Given 
fear of them, it followed, as by mathematical necessity, not only that 
they must not be given a large share in the conduct of government, but 
that they must themselves be controlled by force, moral or physical or 
both, and by appeal to some special interest served by government— 
an appeal which, according to Jefferson, inevitably meant the use of 
means to corrupt people. Jefferson’s trust in the people was a faith 
in what he sometimes called ‘‘ their common sense and sometimes their 
reason. They must be fooled and misled for a time, but give them 
light and in the long run their oscillations this way and that will describe 
what in effect is a straight course ’’.® 

In view of Jefferson’s above remarks and statements regarding the 
very basis of the government, it becomes. quite clear. as what he 


? “Cabinet Opinion”, in State “Papers expressed on “Apni 28, "s 
€ Ibid, pp. 212.218, 
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considered to be the purpose of a rightful government. He proposed to 
reform the law of Virginia '' with a single eye to reason, and the good 
of those for whose government it was framed ". While President of the 
United States he declared that '' the will of the people...is the only 


legitimate foundation of any government, and to protect its free expression 


should be our first. object ".* In counselling students what books from 
his library they should read, Jefferson said: '' I endeavour to keep their 
attention fixed on the main objects of all science, the freedom and 


-happiness of man. So that, coming to bear a share in the councils and i 


government of their country, they will keep ever in view the sole es 


. of all legitimate government ’’.!° 


‘The classical Jeffersonian expression of the purpose of government 
is, of course, contained in the Declaration of Independence: that all men 
aré created equal, endowed with certain natural rights; and ‘‘that to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
Sioi just powers from the consent of the governed '’.#? - 

The object of the government is, therefore, the protection of pre- 
existing God-given rights, which all men enjoy under the law: of nature. 
The mode by which just government is created is consent. The 


“resemblances are obvious between Jefferson's theory and Locke’s state 


of jnature, governed by the law of nature, namely, reason, which state 
is superseded by civil society through the social compact. 
` 1 > Tb follows from this conception of the nature of government and 
the method of establishing it that not all of the rights enjoyed by 
citizens under the ''state of nature” before entering into the social 
contract we surrendered to the government when the contract was 
formed. Accordingly Jefferson laid stress on constitutional limitations. 
The powers of government are not unlimited.!? They extend only as 
fari as provided by the constitution or basic fundamental law establishing 
the scope of governmental powers. An area of reserved natural rights 
remains after the government is created. Hence a bill of rights, speci- 
fying the boundaries of -the. area. which the government may not invade, 
is àn important feature of every constitution. 

| Since ''the purposes of every society do not require a. surrender 
of ‘all our rights to our ordinary governors '", Jefferson concluded that 
‘a bill of rights is what the people are entitled to against every governi- 
meht on earth, general or particular, and what no just government should 
refuse, or rest on inferences ". A system of internal checks and balances 
which shall restrain the government from invading the sphere reserved 
by ithe bill of rights becomes an important feature of a well organized 
government. In view of the disproportionate strength of the government 
in comparison with the individual citizen, it is imperative that the 
structure of the government be such as to bring one organ of government. 
| 





9 To Beniamin Waring, March 98, 1801.- Writings. x, 286, 

|," To Thaddeus Kosciusho, February 96, 1810, Ibid. XTE. 369f, 

LH On another occasion Jefferson said that “it is to secure n. ael rights that we resort 
to Govt. at all." To ds'Ivernois, February 6.1795, Works, VIII, 1 

iB Works, VIII, 471 Mstleteon! s draft of Kentucky LUAM dca 
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into operation. automatically as a counter-veiling force whenever another 
organ threatens to exceed its rightful. powers.. Therefore, according to 
Jefferson, ''the first principle of a good government is certainly a 
distribution of its powers into executive, judiciary and legislative, and a 
sub-division of the latter into two or three branches ". ‘‘ Hence the 
English constitution, acknowledged to be better than all which have 
preceded it, is only better in proportion as it has approached nearer to 
this distribution of powers.’’ It is then easy to show “by a comparison 
of our constitutions with that of England, how much more perfect they 
are ". Jefferson lamented that Americans “do not sufficiently know 
the value of our constitutions and how much happier they are rendered . 
by them than any other people on earth by ms governments under which 
they live ”.13 7 

Freedom of religion; freedom of the’ press, trial by jury, habeas 
corpus, and a representative legislature were enumerated by Jefferson 
when iR what he considered as ''the essentials constituting free 
government ' 


Ineluded by Jefferson among natural rights were the following: life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness; expatriation; self-government; freedom 
of religión; freedom from retroactive legislation; freedom from imprison- 
ment for debt; freedom from perpetual obligation; freedom of communi- 
cation between constituents and representatives; commerce with 
neighbouring nations; innocent navigation; the right to labour for a 
livelihood; self-defence against  wrong-doers and aggressors; coercion 
against the delinquent party to a compact; and the right to an impartial 
judge. 

On general principles, Jefferson knew that possession of unusual 
and irresponsible power corrupts those who wield it; that officials are, 
after all. human: beings affected by ordinary - weaknesses of human 
nature, ‘‘wares from the workshcp, made of the same materials ’’. 
Hence they were continually to be watched, tested and checked, as well 
ns constitutionally limited in their original: grant of powers. He firmly 
sinted the principle that ‘‘ the- excellence of every government.is its 
adaptation to-the state of those to be governed-by it °’. It was an axiom 
in his mind that liberty could not be safe-but ‘‘ in the hands of the people 
themselves, and, too, of the people with -a certain. degree of 
instruction ".!* If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state 
of civilization, i$ expects what never was and will be. The functionaries 
of every government have propensities to command at will the liberty 
and' property of their constituents. There is no safe deposit for these 
but with the people themselves, nor can they be safe with them without 
HMOHR HOM. Where the imd is free and every man able to read, all 
is safe; - b Bo 
-In fact he was no friend of what he called ‘ sanctimonious 
reverence " for the constitution. He adhered to the view, expressed 


13 To John Adams, Sept. 28, 1787, Works V, 9491. 
M Lether to George Washington, Paris, January 4, 1786. 
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in the Declaration.of Independence, that people are more disposed: to : 
suffer evils than to right them by abolishing forms to which they are 


- accustomed. It was the more important, accordingly, to recognize that 


“laws and institution must go hand in hand with the progress of the 
human mind” and that institutions must change with change of. 


circumstances brought about by ''discoveries, new truths, change of 
- opinions and manners ". Were he alive, he would note and scourge 


that lack of democratic faith which, in the professed name of democracy, 


. asserts that the '' ark of the overhauling of the fundamental law was the 


alternative to change effected only by violence and the repetition of the 
old historic round ' of oppressions, rebellions, reformations, oppres- 


siohs..... There was but-one thing and that was unchangeable, 
and that was dha “4 inherent and inalienable rights of man ’ 


What has been said demonstrates’ also Jefferson’s belief that the 
best form of government is that in which popular ‘participation is. 
assured. For not only is protection of the rights of the people the only 
legitimate object of government, but the best form of government is 
that which most.effectively affords such protection. Only a republican 
form of government, where the people themselves participate in political 
processes, meets this test. Jefferson was convinced ` that the people 
themselves were the only safe guardians of their own interests. He 


` noted the evils of liereditary and oppressive governments which provoked 


the people to rebellion. The remedy for such uprisings, he insisted, was 


_ to correct the grievances suffered by the people, or to inform and educate 


them if the revolt was caused by a supposed grievance which did not 
in fact exist. Punishment for resistance to government should nob be 
so severe as to encourage acquiescence by the people in violation of 
their rights. He believed “ that government to be the strongest of 
which every man feels himself a part”. Hence he considered the 
American republic to be '' the “strongest sovernment on earth ’’ where 
every man at the call of-the law would ’’ meet invasions of public order 
as his own personal concern ".!5 , 

| No government can continue good but under the control of the 
people. The people should share not only in the enactment ‘of the laws, 
but! also in their enforcement. This could be accomplished, according to 
Jefferson, through’ the jury system, in combination with popular election 
of the legislative assembly and of the executive magistrate. He regarded 


a government as republican only to the degree .that ‘‘every member 
Í composing it has equal voice in the direction of its concerns "'.'* He 
` declared also that '' the republican is the only form of government which 


‘ig. hot eternally at open or secret war with the rights of mankind 


aut 


r With regard to the machinery of government, Jefferson also favoured 


"the, principle “that all questions should be decided by those whom they 


concern. This meant the application of a system of federalism or 


17 we Edward Tiffin, Feb. 2, 1807, writings, xi, 147; First Tnangular Works. ix, 196 


(tg Ree ae Samuel Karcheval, July, 12, 1816, Writings, XI, 4, 
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** governmental gradation ". Local concerns would be dealt with at the 
local level. Jefferson favoured the division of ‘counties into “ wards”, 
for the administration of ‘affairs affecting only groups of that size. 
County, state; national, and international concerns would be handled by 
progressively wider units in . the--political - hierarchy. - a : 

While the first purpose of the division into sniall local units was. 
the establishment and care of popular ‘elementary schools, the full aim. 
was to make the wards “ little republics, with a warden at the head of 
each, for all those concerns, which being under their eyes, they would 
better manage than the larger republics of the country or states ". They 
were to have the "care of the poor, roads, police, elections, nomination 
of jurors, administration of justice in small ‘cases, elementary exercises 
of militia ". In short, they were to exercisé directly with respect to 
their own affairs, all the functions of government, civil and military. In 
, addition, when any important wider matter came. up for decision, all 
wards would be called into meetings on the same day, so that the 
collective. sense of the whole. people, would be produced. Although the 
plan was not adopted, it formed’ an essential part of Jefferson’s. political 
': philosophy. The significance of the doctrine of ‘‘ states’ rights " as hé 
` held it is incomplete both theoretically and practically until this plan is 
taken..into consideration. '' The elementary republics of the Republic 
of the Union would form a gradation of authorities." Every man would , 
then share in the administration of affairs not merely on election day 
but every day. In fact, the heart of his philosophy of politics is found’ 
in his effort to institute the small administrative and legislative unit as 
the keystone of the arch. NE dx 

“The natural right of. self-government 38 could thus be made 
applicable all the way from the individual citizen managing his own 
affairs to a democratic international organization embodying the modern 
notion of “ world government ", a notion implicit in Jefferson’s own 
principle of '' gradation " and not unfamiliar to Jeffersonian political 
thinkers, such as Richard Price and Joel Barlow. ‘‘ Every’ man, and 
every body of.men on earth, possesses the right of self-government. 
. They receive it with their being from the hand of nasture.'!? i i 

‘The value of governmental institutions, in Jefferson's view, was 
measured by their effectiveness as a means of expressing the popular 
will. As a Secretary: of State, he instructed. the American minister to 
France that: ‘It accords with.-our principles to acknowledge any 
government to be rightful- which- is formed by. the will of the nation” : 
substantially declared. 2^ And. the excellence of, every government is its’ 
adaptation to the state of those who.are governed by it. Likewise, all” 


18 To John Pleasants, April 19. 1894. Works, XII, 858. P Me 

19 Works. VL. 98. Tn his Summary View Jefersen "wrote E ig s who gavo us 
i Hbertv at the same- time: the band of force may destroy. but cannot disjotn 
hea ‘Works, IT, 89. " This sentiment is voiced in the Latin motto: Ab eo libertas a qué 
spiritus. : è 


20 To Gouverneur Morris; November- 7y 1792, Works “VII, 175. See also 7 bid., 19 e: 
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political institutions, he was of the view, must TM pace with the 
progress of events and develop as science and enlightenment, advance. 
As such, the policies of a rightful government and the political life of & 
country should ehange with the fast-changing needs of the people. 


Jefferson was a firm believer in the rights of man, which -he 
“regarded as inalienable and unchangeable, because they express the will 
68 ‘thee righteous Creator of man embodied in the very structure of society, 
and conscience. He was not an individualist in the sense of the British 
laissez faire liberal school. He believed that indiyidual human beings 
receive the right of self-government ‘‘ with their being from the hand of, 
nature ” As an eighteenth. century deist and believer in natural 
religion, Jefleraoğ connected nature and nature’s God inseparably in his 
thought. He expressed that he had “ no-fear but that the result of our 
experiment will be that men be trusted to govern themselves without a 
master. Could the contrary of this be- proyed, I should conclude either 
that there is no God, or that he is a malevolent being ". We have to 
jinterpret these words literally and not rhetorically, if. "we wish :.to 
understand Jefferson's democratic faith.. The connection of justice: or 
equity with equality of rights- and duties was a. commonplace. of the 
mioral tradition of. Christendom. He took the. tradition very. seriously. 
His statements about the origin. of the Declaration of Independence are 
eonfined in what- he wrote shortly before his death: “ We had no 
occasion to search into musty records, to hunt. up royal parchments, or 
toli investigate the laws and institutions of a semi-barbarous ancestry. i 
We appealed to those of nature, and- found them engraved on our hearts." i 


| In‘ the hurricane of revolutions which have- swept the world since! 
the Great War, men, struggling with the wreckage and poverty of that! 
great catastrophe and the- complications, of the machine age, have in" 
despair surrendered their freedom for false promises of security and 
glory. Whether it be Fascist, Nazism, Communism, or their followers, 
the: result is the seme. avery day they repudiate every principle of the 
Bill of Rights. And where they have triumphed the first security of men 
hás been lost. Theirs is a form of ‘servitude, of slavery—a slipping back 
towards the Middle Ages. - “Whatever these ideologies are, they have one 
common denomingtor—the' citizen has no inalienable rights. He is sub- 
merged into the state. Here is the most fundamental clash known to 
mankind—that is, free men and women, co-operating under orderly 
are as contrasted with human beings made pawn of government, men 
who are slaves of despotism, as against free men who are the magters 
of; the state. Hence Jefferson was eternally right when he held that 
liberty comes only and lives only where the hard-won rights of men are 
held inalienable, where governments themselves may not infringe, where 
governments are indeed but the mechanisms to protect and sustain these 


principles. 

l Jefferson’s experience in Europe confirmed his conviction that 
' American conditions. were far preferable to those in other countries and 
should be preserved from iii i by foréign influence and example. 
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it Europe he observed “ governments of force " that were goverüments 
D of ‘wolves over sheep US Fhe. comparison of American politi¢al insti- 
fitions with those of Europe was “‘ like a comparison of heaven and hell. 
England, like the earth, may bé allowed to take the intermediate 
station ". To George Washington he wrote: “I was much- an enemy 

to monarchies before I came to Europe. I am ten thousand times more l 
80, since I have seen what they are." Describing the policy he pursued. - 
d$ Président, he remarked: ‘‘ Having seen the peóple of other nations ' 
bowed down to the earth under the prodigalities of their fulers, I have 
cherished their opposites, peace, economy, and riddance of public debt, 

believing that these were the highroad to: public as well as to:private 
prosperity and happiness." tht ae : l 

: Jefferson regarded “republicanism and. Americanism” as synonymous 
sentiments. The American system was a civilization based upon peace 
and productivity. Of the European countries he said: “‘ They are nations 
of eternal war. All their energiés are expended in the destruction of 
the labour, propérby, and lives of their people. On-our part, never had 

a peoplé so favourable a chance of trying the opposite system, ‘of .peace 

dnd fraternity with mankind, and the direction of all our means and 
faculties to the purposes of improvement instead of destruction." "^ He 
never forgot to declare that ‘‘ the care of human life and happiness, and 
not their destruction, is the first and only legitimate object of. good. 
government ". And to maintain this spirit of good government for the 

welfaré of the people it is necessary, according to Jefferson, to devise 

a comprehensive system of public education with a view to enabling the 

people’ to participate in every department of the government. Because, 
hé felt, in every government on earth there is some trace of human 

weaknéss; some gérm of corruption and degeneracy. Every government 
degenerates when trusted to the rulers of the people alone. The people 

themselves, therefore, are its only safe depositories. And to render even 

them safe, their minds must be, ‘improved to a certain degree. This 

indeed is not all that is necessary, though it, be-essentially necessary. ` 
Ay amendment in the constitution inust here come in aid of the public 
education. The influence over governuient must be shared among all 

the people. If every individüál which composes their mass participates 
of the ultimate authority, the government will be safe, because the 
corrupting of the whole mass will exceed any private resources of wealth, 

and public ones cannot be provided but by levies on the people. In 
this ease every man would have to pay his own price: , 

On the experimental side, we must note that the triumph of 
Jefferson’s party in the election of 1,800 meant that the constitution of 
1787 was to be used as a vehicle for popular self-government as en 
instrument of democracy. That document, viewed simply as a piece 
of political machinery, could be operated either in the Hamilton manner 
to a pattern a government on the British monarchy, or in the J effersonian 


7? Edward Dumbauld, Thomas Jefferson ; Amorican Tourist, pp. 911ff. 
22 ffo James Morroce, Jude 11, 1828, Works, XTI, 992. 
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fashion as a means of effectuating the idealo of freedom. The nation’s 
polity was fluid and uncertain until Jefferson's presidency. The conser- 
vative, anti-democratic sentiment ‘which grew in strength during the 
period of the Confederation and: which was influential at the Philadelphia 
Convention?* could 'have used. the constitution as a basis for “ administer- 
ing the government into a monarchy '' , as the Jeffersonians feared 
might happen. But with Jefferson’s victory at the polls the situation 
was different. The spirit of the government changed.’ He infused into 
the constitution the spirit of the Declaration of Independence. There- 
after, it was no longer merely a piece of ambivalent political machinery 
bùt an object of popular reverence, a. cherished part of the _ American 
way of life. . 


' The essential spirit of. Jkun political theory was faith in the 
people. “ I have so.much confidence in the good sense of man, and his 
qualification for self-government, that I am never afraid of the issue 
where reason is left free to exert her force.’’4 


i A new civilization,- based on ‘“‘ cherishment .of the people ” 
Jefferson believed, was destined to arise in America. The doctrine of 
Europe was that the people was “ a great beast ” and must be restrained’ 
by brute force., The Jeffersonian doctrine was “that man was a 
rational animal, endowed by nature with rights ", and could be trusted to 
maintain law and order by means of a government of limited powers, 
responsible to the people, and permitting citizens ‘‘ to think for them- 
selves, and to follow reason as their guide ".5 "The philosophy of human 
brotherhood and enlightenment for which Jefferson stood (as did Gandhi. 
in India), the confident faith that America was a virgin land of hope and : 
opportunity, became- the dominant and distinctive national tradition. : 
Since then Americans are essentially ` life- armon rather than life-. 
deniers i they” believe i in to-morrow 15,26 : 


195 Edward 8. Corroin, The Progress of Constitutional Theory belween the Declaration 
of Independence and the Meeting of the Philadelphia . : Convention American H istorioal 
Review, XXX (April, 1925), 511-586. ` , ; 

'?1 To Count Deodati, August'3, 1789. Massachusetts Historical Society, Jefferson: 
Se 
% "William Johnson, June 12, 1898, Writings, XV, 442. 
‘26 Van Wyck Brooks, The Confident Years (Boston, 3 952), EP: 582, 684 É, 
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NABIN SEN'S [IDEOLOGIES ON EVOLUTION 
AND PROGRESS 


Dr. Miss oe SARKAR 


Darwinian evolution was assimilated by Nabin Sen to the 
traditional evolutionary ideas popular” in the Puranas. — Krishna's 
scheme of cosmic progress is thus formulated i in Raivatak, Canto XII, 
(lines 276-284) : i 

“First in the waters appeared the fish : 
Then came the tortoise in the mud of the waters. 
When this mud became thick covered with plants 
Arose the bear. The chain of animals : 
Got longer gtade by grade, by slow progress; 
` And brought forth man-lion form,—a strange creation, 
? , '- -Half beast, half man. The beast part disappeared 
-In doses by degrees through the ages and 
Deformed man took birth in the shape of an ugly dwarf.” 
' This dwarf of à man was not ihe last stage in the- evolu 
tionary process. The ‘‘wheel of progress turned again,” and some- 
thing higher in human form appeared on the world’s stage. 

This buman creature had (Ibid.; lines 289-295) : 

“In body no part of a: beast, büt'i in heart — 
Strong beastly feeling®,. man was just-like a beast. 
The day when this beastly nature in man 
Began to diminish was the birthday l 
Of the world's modern age. A great day did dawn! 
Real man was born to earth on that memorable day.” 

According to the Puranas, the different - forms which Divinity 
assumed in the different avataras were chronologically as follows :— 
fish, tortoise, bear, man-lion, dwarf, . 

This : ancient Hindu, chronological series was interpreted ig Nabin 
Sen as. a- geo-biological process somewhat in keeping with Darwin's 
ideas of the descent or ascent of man.. .. 

Fundamentally, Sen is like Dosodiél & believer in the 
supremacy-of reason. It is in rationalism -that he finds the beginnings 


of man and humanity. | : . 
\ " 
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Sen, the modernist interpreter of the medieval Puranas, is a 
staunch believer in the continuity of civilisation. Here again, we 
encotinter .a bit of Comtism in the mental equipment of Sen, öiž., 
in his exposition that all human achievements are immortal although; 
each is defective and relative to time and circumstances. 

The evolutionary series in the progress of humanity is ex- 
pounded by Kashag in Canto XII (lines 214-222) of Raivatak ae 
‘as follows : , 

‘Created world is the kingdom of law. 
E Just as that little flower blossoms forth, 
l Fades at the stem and withers and falls down, ` « 
So also does man have his infancy, 
Adolescence, youth, old age, and death. Likewise, 
Has each society and race, without: fail, 
: Tts infancy, adolescence, old-age. =. © |, 
And death. Birth, existence, dissolution 
‘Work as inevitable laws everywhere.” 
: According to Nabin’s Krishna the faculties of- the. Society or 
the race grow and develop in ihe same manner and order as those 
of' the individual The evolution. of social intelligence or the 
mind of society .takes the following stage-by-stage pattern ([bid., 
lines 222-2382) : _ 
‘‘Society’s infancy smiles at the face. of the moon; . 
Cries at the stroke of thunder and shudders 
In fear of storm, In adolescent stage 
Society has rites, sacrifices, sporis. 
' In youth, its heart i is not content with smiles 
And fears like in childhood or sports like i in adolescence,’ 
Man then sees Indra and'the moon as slaves . 
: Of law, bound by fetters of work. Man's mind 
Gets thirsty fo comprehend the wheel of law 
In its finer moveménts, its ruler and guide : 
— Ks well as (he vast knowledge of the world.'" 
| As in many ideologies, in Sen’s conception of *tprogres&ivé 
enlightenment” aléo we encounter a. touch of  Cartesianism; As 
for'the ‘stages in Human growth and development tlie ideology was 
very widely held among thinkers of the eighteenth ánd ninétesnth 
centuries in diverse forms: - : 
1 Sóme of: the nearest: approaches: of Sen’s indivisa sbetay 
stages may be detected in the Scienza Nuova: (1725:30y: of Vidi 
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the Italian philospher. In Vico’s system there were three stages. 
The state of nature (feeling rather than thought) was followed by 
that of imaginative ‘knowledge (poetical wisdom), which in its turn 
, was replaced by conceptual knowledge and civilisation. The idea 
of three stages was almost universal for a long time in Europe. 
Fichte, in Die Grundsüge des gegenwärtigen Zeitalters (1804-06) 
(The Basic Features of the Present. Epoch), employed the category 
^reason" in his analysis of historical epochs. His. first epoch was 
‘that of innocence (instinctive reason). This was followed by the age 
of authoritarian reason.. Third age was that of enfranchisement 
(scepticism and unregulated liberty). This stage was to be followed 
by that of conscious reason (science) and that again by that of 
raison (art). i 

But it is perhaps in Comte’s three stages of mental evolution 
that we find the atmosphere of Sen’s ideas about the world's pro- 
gress and its stages. In an essay entitled Le Systém de Politique 
Positive (1822) Comte established his famous three stages. The 
theological stage of spirits and gods was the initial landmark. Then 
came the metaphysical stage of abstractions. The third and last 
was the scientific age ("'positive' politics). ` 

On the strength of this faith in the evolution of stages Krishna 
‘wants to apply his creative intelligence and will to the construc- 
tion of a social pattern adapted to the requirements of the stage 
in which he is living: The previous stages had their own morals 
and religions. Krishna would have a new moral and religion for his 
stage. He declares: (Ibid., lines 232-235) : 


“Gone are the satya epoch of infants 
And the treta of adolescent stage 
For the Aryan society, now a l 
The transformation of youth stage.’ , 


' It is this jugantar (transformation of epoch) that Krishna wants 
to consummate with the help of Preceptor Vyasa and Commander 
Arjun. 

The rationalistic creed of Krishna is announced by him as follows 
to Vyasa and Arjun (Ibid., lines 348-354) : 
“The temple of my faith is the universe 
Unlimited. Its basis;—good of all beings, — 
Its ways and means,—work without gain,—God is the goal. 
By knowledge, Vyasa, by arms, Arjun, go on 
Preaching in India and the world 
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This eternal religion, this great code. 


And trust the results of your work to God,” 


According to Nabin Sen this, religion of humanity and ' social 
` service is the . highest consummation adapted to the requirements 
‘of Krishna’s epoch or stage. This in not necessarily the highest 
possible or conceivable in human evolution. 


. The stage-by-stage growth of mankind | as of the indiyidual and 
the transformation of stages, each in. its appropriate .or ripe time, 
are t vo fundamental items in the social. philosophy :of Nabin.Sen. 
With them are associated his conception of the future of. mankind. 
The idea of progress as conceived by his Krishna forms. an integral 
part of his theory of stages and transformations. Bays he (I bid,, lines 
257-964) : ae - 

“Plain and fine is the course-of Nature's work. 
- "To unlimited progress Nature leads: 
Not retrogression is its law. We men are 
Incomplete. God alone is perfect. 
Imperfect we intend to float towards: 
The great perfection and push all mankind 
1 * On to the path of progress:”’ 


According. to Nabin Sen’s Krishna, mankind can . shed’ ‘its 
imperfection all the ‘time and move towards perfection. It’ is: the 
function of creative man to remove the obstructions to progress and. help 
. forward the operation of the process and laws of Nature, d 





FROM BARTER TO GOLD COINAGE IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 


x 


CHITTARANJAN Roy CnHoupmBUnr, 
Asst. Curator, Asutosh Museum. 


The economy that prevailed in the primitive society was one of- barter. 
A step forward was reached when different units of value were evolved. 
As is to be naturally expected, the objects that were taken as media of 
exchange varied, in the different stages of the evolution of the community. 
Thus in the huating or food-gathering stage, all economic exchanges were 
-used to be carried on with the help of hunting-weapons or skins of animals 
hunted, But, as the hunting stage passed to the pastoral, and animals 
were domesticated, the animal itself became the unit of value, The 
common feature of the primitive economy among all peoples belonging 
to this stage was that wealth was counted in cattle. As the pastoral 
developed into the agricultural stage, a number of agricultural products, 
in addition to the cattle, came to be used as the media. The ox or cow ` 
however, acquired such a strong hold on the mind of man as a unit of 
value that it left its marks even on the metallic currency when the. latter 
came to be evolved. : 

The inconveniences arising out of exohange transactions through 
non-metallic objects are great, and these made themselves felt more and 
more as the community expanded and human needs gradually widened. 
As Seltman puts it, “You could eut off lengths from bars of gold and 
silver, you could break off segments of electrum rings, you could chop 
off blocks of bronze from your ingots; but you could not divide your ox 
without converting him into beef and by that act decreasing his value,’”? — 
But even when a metallic currency was evolved, the force of habit was. 
‘go great that man could not all at once shuke off the long association of 7 
the cow as the standard of value. From Mycenae has been unearthed 
a bronze talent belonging to the fourteenth century B.C., cast exactly in 
the fashion of a cow-hide after the head and the tail have been cut away 
from it, One side of the metallic piece imitates the rough hairy skin of the 
animal, the other resembles the raw inside with its edges curling inward. 
A clay tablet from Conssus also seems to represent a metallic piece, 
exactly of this shape, used for currency, and this belongs to the fifteenth 
century B.C. Even as late as the fourth century B.C., the rectangular 
copper blocks, which constituted tbe earliest Roman coinage, were cast ` 
each with the figure of an ox upon it to indicate its value. The Roman 
word for cattle was pecus ; ; it was the origin. of their frequent, word for 


1 Charles Seltman,: Greek Coins, p. 5. — . . 
p—2061P—VIIT 
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Property, pecunia, and nis descended to the present day in the common 
English word, pecuniary.? There are also evidences from other countries 
of the ancient world to show that the cow or ox unit was, in a like manner, 
adopted as the standard to which all metallic currencies were adjusted. 
The gold unit of value in the Aegean became, a small pallet, or a bar, 
or a ring weighing about 8°5 grammes, the price of an ox. One numisma- 
tist further observes, “The Greek stater and the persian daric certainly, 
and possibly the Indian suvarna so frequently mentioned by Sanskrit 
authors, was the value of a full-grown cow in gold, calculated by weight.'? 
. 2 Besides, there were also other units of value that served as media of 
exchange in primitive communities. As the writer of the section on 
coinage in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci nces informs us, ‘‘previous 
to the invention of coinage, practically all movable goods, sometimes even 
immovable property, like the carved rocks (feis) on the island Yap, were 
used as meaus of exchange.’’* Again, analogous to the ox.hide talents 
from Mycenae and the Roman coins with the figure of an ox struck on 
them, are the bronze coins of Olbania shaped like a tunny fish, and the 
electrum coins of Cyzicus bearing the device of the fish, Reference may 
alo be made, in this connexion, to’ the spade, knife and ring moneys 
of -China, to the Egyptian gold cowries, the Chinese bronze cowries, the 
Burmese silver shells, the silver fish hooks of the Indian Ocean, ete. 


y In the Vedie literature, there are copious instances to show that the 
cow was used as one of the principal units of valus in that stage ‘of Indian 
soviety. The tribal-pastoral characteristic of the Vedic people is clearly 
hinted at ia the Rgveda which refers to gavstti, ‘search for cows’, as one 
of! the words for ‘fight’, in the prayers for cows in the Grhya-Sütras.* 
‘We hear again, in a Rgvedic hymn, of an image of Indra being sold for 
teh cows,® in the Aitareya- Brähmana, Sunahgep: being purchased from 
his father in exchange for one hundred cows. The Grhya-Sütras prescribe 
cows for sacrificial fees, and the word daksina, as has been aptly’ pointed 
out, owes its origin to the fact that the cow as a sacrificial fee was placed. 
on the right side of the priest-to be rewarded.” It is curious to note that 
even as late as the fifteenth century A.D., Raghunandan, the Bengali 
jurist, assigns, in his Prüyaécittatattvam, the (iem place to the cow 
in} point of sanctity, as daksind; nex& in the order of preferenee come 
cowries, then copper, and last of all, silver or gold. This is but one 
instance, out of the many, that need hardly be said, of the long established 
conservatism of the Hindu priesthood and of the society as a whole. 


There is evidence, however, to show that a metallic currency had 


J. H. Breasted, Ancient Times, p. 501. u 3 
C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, p. 18. fA 
M. Palyi, Coinage (The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences II-IV), p. 622, 

A C. Das, URN Culture, pp. 140ff. 
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alreadv been evolved in the Rgvedic period. The Niska, originally a gold 
ornament worn on the neck, as, would appear from such epithets as 
nigka-griva and niska-kantha, seems to have come already to denóte a 
medium of exchange. Attention is drawn by scholars to a hymn of the 
Rgveda where a singer celebrates the receipt of a hundred Niska and 
a hundred steeds. It has been pointed out that Niska here must denote 
currency, inasmuch as the recepient could hardly require the Nigka merely, 
for purposes of personal adornment. Gold ornaments, we know, were 
in use as media of exchange in. other ancient societies too, for instance, 
in Egypt and Babylonia. In the age of the Later Samhitüs and 
Brühmanas, where are met with frequent references to Krsnala, Satamüna, 
etc,,” in addition to Niska, a regular system of metallic currency based on 
definite weight standards seems to have evolved. But the transition from 
a nonmetallic to a metallic system of currency, which is so interestingly 
brought to light by archaeological finds in other parts of the world; 
is, in the case of India, recorded only in different strata of its literature, 
ana no actual specimen of the earliest currency of the country has yet 
come down to us. i 

Nor is it possible, in the present state of our knowledge, to trace 
the early stages in the evolution of the coinage itself in India, so clearly 
and definitely as on the shores of the Aegean. The experience of the 
humismatists is, however, that it was the merchants of all countries 
of the ancient world who took thé initiative in the introduction of 
coinage in order to further their own commercial interests, and that 
it was only when the advantages of the institution became manifest 
and its national importance realized that the States stepped into the 
place of the private moneyers", Things must presumably have taken 
& similar course in India as well. Reference may here be made to 
certain solid silver ingots having only three dots on one side’ of them - 
that are generally considered to represent the earliest extant currency 
of the country. The dots were, in ‘all likelihood, marked by private 
traders, as the blank metal pieces passed through their hands, for quick 
recognition and in order t6 save themselves the trouble of repeatedly 
testing their value and purity. We may recall, in this connexion, the 
¿simple device adoptad by the Ionian merchants to mark the electrum 
dumps by nails that passed as currency among them before the institu- 
tion of a State coinage by a Lydian king. But, by the time when 
the punch-marked. coins were in circulation in India, the private issues 
seem to have already been superseded by a regular State coinage. 

In the West, the first coin of the domain was introduced in Lydia 
somewhere towards the close of the eighth or the beginning of the 

8 Rgveda, 1. 126.2. 


§ Taittiriya Brühmana, 1.7.65 1.9.7.5 ; Šatapatha Brahmana, V.5.5.16 etc, 
10 S. K, Chakrabortty, Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. 1218, 
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séventh century B. C. But in the Hast, in China and India, coinage 
originated independently, as is now: generally believed, without any 
. foreign influence or specific. State help. According to the Chinese 
Annals, -a coinage was instituted in that country by Cheng, the second 
king of Chou, as far .back as 1001 B. C, About. the ‘antiquity of the 
Indian ooinage, however, there has been a divergence of opinion among 
scholars, and various dates have been proposed, ranging from the prs- 
historio times to about the fourth century B. C. The discovery at 
Bhir mound, Taxila, of the punchmarked silver coins dated by a fresh 
eoin of Philip Aridaeus to about 817 B. C., the reference by Quintus to 
Curtius to the presentation of eighty talents of signati argenti, ies, 
stamped silver, by Omphis, king of Taxila, to Alexander the Great in 
826 B..C., the plastic representation of coins on the Bharhut and 
Mahabodhi stupas, in connexion with the illustration of the Buddhist 
legend of the purchase cf the Jetavana at Srivasti by the merchant 
Anathapindika, etc., may give us an idea about the lower limit of the 
date of the institution of coinage in India. The upper limit, however, 
cannot. be determined with certainty in the present state of our 
knowledge. But, whatever might’ be the date, the earliest Indian 
coinage presents ‘‘such peculiar characteristics of shape and weight as 
td preclude all idea of its having been derivative’. 

_| An irrevocable fact in the history of coinage is that the choice of 
the metals was in all countries limited by their availability and 
geographical distribution—'imitations which were not overcome till the 
dévelopment of international commerce. In this manner may be inber- 
preted thé choice of silver and later of gold in ancient Greece, as 
well as the use in Rome immediately alter Caerer's death of gold coins 
to supplement silver and brass coinage- In India as we have seen 
already, a gold standard, if ‘not a currency, prevailed as early as the 
' Vedic period, Bhandarkar -believes even in the existence S: a system 
of! gold coinage in that period, rather than mere currency’? But his 
arguments have hardly been seriously -considered by other saliote who 
have worked in the field. In fact, the earliest systematic coinage .of 
India, known:to us, consists: of either silver of copper punch-marked 
'edins but none of gold. It has been argued’: in explanation of this 
phenomenon that India was not yet economically prepared for a gold 
‘edinage when the punch- marked coins were evolved". A doubt has 
however, been’ recently: raised very seriously even against -the general 
belief that ancient India had an abundant supply of. gold. In: the 
Vedio literature, we find, indeed, references io gifts ` and ipe 

i 
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of gold of definite weights bestowed by princes on the priesthood, but 
all this can by no means be. said to reflect the general economic 
condition of the people. Gold bullion may have served higher purposes 


of exchange even in the later periods. If Herodotus is to be believed ' 


but, curiously enough, doubt has been cast on this point!*, 860 talents 
of gold dust were paid as yearly tribute to the Persian Emperor 
by his Indian Satrapy. But his account leaves no room for 
doubt that even as late’ as his time, in. the middle of the fifth 
century B. C., the dust or ingots of gold, calculated by weight, 
rather than a regular coinage, seryed the purpose of higher currency. 

About this time the Persian Empire had its gold coinage consisting 
of darics, and the silver coins called sigioi. But, while there~ is- 
evidence to believe that the silver sigloi circulated in North West 
India included in the Achaemenid Empire, there is no such data 
regarding the corresponding gold coins. It has been suggested in the 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I'5, that the reason why the Persian 
daric did not circulate in India was the relative cheapness of gold in 
the country. But, it seems no longer possible to put our absolute 
faith on this theory in view of the criticisms noted above, The fact 
that gold coinage was not acceptable to India even when she had an 
access io it signify, possibly, that the economie system of the country 
did not yet favour it. Perhaps India did not reach that stage of 
economie progress till the Kusana period, when a gold coinage was 
introduced for the first time in the country. 

On the other hand, among the punch-marked coins discovered in 
great numbers practically from all over India, the more numerous are 
the silvers. But, it is admitted on all hands, that India had never 
an abundant supply of this metal, and had consequently to supplement 
her local supply by foreign imports. Mention may be made, in this 


connexion, of the testimony of Jeremiah (c. 629 B. C.) that silver ~. 


Spread into plates is brought from Tarshish!*, In the Periplus of the 


r 


Erythraean Sea, which was probably composed about the middle of the ^ 


. first century A. D., while speaking of thc port of Barbarieum, the 

author mentions, among other commodities, . silver and gold plate as 
imported to it, In relation to-Barygaza we are told that a regular 
trade in coinage went on in there. Among other commodities imported 
to it mention is made of gold and silver. coins, on which there is a 
profit when exchanged for the money of the country", These passages 
.8eem to suggest à paucity of silver as well as of gold in India in the 


M g,K. Chatterji, The Achaemenids in India, pp. 41-49. 

15 G. Macdonald, Ancient Percian. Coins in India (The Ed History of Indis, 
1.), pp. 348. : 

18 Cf, Jeremish, x, v. 9. 

Y W. H. Schof, The Periplus cf the Erythraean Sea, pp. 88, 42 and 287, 
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time of the Periplus; and what is. true of this period is in all likelihood, 
true of the other pericds as well, 

. As regards the reference to the trade in gold and silver coins in 
thé Periplus, the reasonability of the evidence can be well understood 
when we refer to the system of coinage obtained in the period of 
which it speaks. The following remarks of Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland ' 
with regard to the Greek coinage are worth quoting in this connexion. 
Pointing out the difference between the ancient and modern systems 
of | ¡coinage he observes: “that while most modern coins (which are not - 
worth . anything like their face ‘value) circulate only as government 
guaranteed tokens in their country of issue and are not acceptable out- 
sid» ' that country, Greek coins were nearly always of good silver, which 
` thdugh it might be tariffed at a particular rate in a particular city 
and might consequently fall in value when. traded beyond that state's 
boundaries, was always worth money outside those boundaries, being 
bullion as well as specie, In other words, the difference between enforced 
faob- value and intrinsic bullion-value was, in the case of Greek coins, 
always comparatively small''.!* 

. | As about silver, it is worthy of notice that ‘Pliny states that India 
2 produced no silver at all. Of the other metal, copper, however, India 
had. a comparatively abundant supply. The Periplus refers to the sending 
regularly of large vessels from Barygaza to the Persian Gulf, loaded 
with copper. - It is, moreover, believed that copper in early times had 
a greater purchasing power than at present in. India. Professor Rhys 
Davids observed that ''though the Kahāpaņa would be worth, at the 
present value of copper, only five-sixth of & penny, its purchasing 
power then was about equivalent to the purchasing power of a shilling 
now’ .!? It is believed on these grounds that copper was introduced 
earlier. than silver for coinage in India. The comparative paucity -of 
copper, punch-marked coins is explained as due to the fact that copper 
' js.more perishabie than silver. Silver, ib is believed, was . introduced 
only when. the supply o? the metal was increased by foreign trade and 
commerce, and a consequent economic progress so as to favour a silver 
currency. - The Jütake literature may perhaps throw some welcome light 
on|this question, but, there has been a sharp passage of arms among 
scholars .as regards the interpretation of the relevant passages. 
Bhindarkar finds references in the Jātakas to gold, silver and copper 
" kürsüpanas, but Rhys Davids describes the kahapaya as simply-a copper 
coin and observes in distinct terms: ''No silver coins were used’’.?° 

Another aspect of the question is that the Indian coinage has been 
décoribad. as essentially local jn character. This local character 


18 0, E V. "Sutherland; Numismatic Chronicle. 1949, pp. 6. 
19 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 69. 
40 Rhye Davide, op. cite pp. 61, 
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manifested itself not only- in the varied types and devices of the Indian 
coins; as noticed even by--the fifth century scholar-numismatist 
Buddhaghoga in the Viéuddhimagga, but also in the choice of the 
metals and the weight-standards. Professor Rapson observes: ‘‘We may 
gather both directly from the statements of the law-books, and more 
generally from the study of the coins, that in ancient India silver and 
copper coinages were often independent of each other and circulated 
in different districts. A copper currency was not necessarily regarded 
as merely auxiliary to the silver currency; but a copper standard pre- 
vailed in some districts just as a silver standard prevailed in others"?! 
This view seems to gain support from divergent definitions, in different 
texts, of the karsapana, which came to be used by all to denote the 
standard coin, but whose signification varied according to the different 
metals used in different localities. Manu, clearly defines karsüpama | 
as copper coin: karsdpanas=tu vijneyas=tamrikah karsikah panak”. 
But, Narada, quoted in the Va@caspatya, states that the silver kürsüpana 
was current in the South: kàrsüpana dakginasyüm disi raupyah 
pravarttati.2? The Nanaghat Inscription of Queen Nayanika, the Kanheri 
Inscription dated in the sixteenth year of Sri-Yajna Satakarni, and the 
Nasik Inscription of Usavadáta, actually refer to silver coins as kürsüpana, 
In the Játakas we also come across references to sisa or lead kürgüpanas, 
That differen& localities had predilections for different metals is also 
attested by actual numismatic evidence. Certain states -in ancient India, 
as for example, the Malavas and Vidiga, never struck any other metal 
than copper. On the other hand, even when a gold coinage was introduced 
by the Kusanas and silver disappeared altogether from the imperial coinage, 
their viceroys, the Khaharatas of Western India, still continued to strike 
silver, although their silver coinage was related, as a Nasik Inscription 
of Usavadata shows, in a certain ratio to ‘the imperjal gold coinage, 
When the Guptas, in the fifth century A.D., conquered the territories 
previously ruled’ over by the Western Ksstrapas, those territories were 
not yet prepared for a gold standard, and Chandragupta IT had to issue 
silver coins for the first tima, in close imitation of the silver coinage of 
the rulers whom he had overthrown, for circulation in the newly annexed 
provinces. These predilections of different localities for different metals 
must have been founded on solid economie grounds, In other words, 
they must have grown out of the peculiar economic conditions of different 
localities, As the writer in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
observes: ‘“The choice of the metals was dictated at all times by immediate 
economic needs and opportunities rather than by the Diescripsidas BE the 


ruling power. '?? 


31 E.J. Rapson, A Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty ete. in the British 
Museum, pp. CLXXIX 

2 Manu. VIII. 136. Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 81ff. 

% Nürada Smriti. Appeudex. 57, Sacred-Books of the East, Vol. XXXIII. p. 931. 
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' The same local character of Indian coinage is reflected in the varying 
metrologies adopted in different localities. This 1s one of the reasons, 
as. Prof, Rapson explains, why numismatists experience: difficulty in 
reconeiling. the simplicity of the theoritical weight-systems given in the 
law-books. with the great diversity of weights found in the actual coins 
thomselves. The weight-standards, like. the choice of the metals, were 
dictated in different localities by their respective economic needs and 

, opportunities. The Malavas, for.example, hemed in by the foreign powers 
and consequently economically depressed, issued copper coins alone 
characterised by the unparalled smalluess of their weight—the heaviest 

E piéces weighing only 40. grains and the lightest only 1'7. While “the 

2 silver tārēs ‘of Kalikat (Calicut), which weigh only one or two grains, 

` must be the smallest known currenoy.'"^* Even such a great political 

. power as the Guptas do nob seem to have tried to enforce a uniformity 
of Weight- standard in their vast empire. Local standards appear to Teve 
prevailed, ‘and they found recognition from the authority at the centre,’ 

'We have instances, however, of bimetallic and also trimetallic. 

i currencies prevailing in ancient.India. Then. again; a huge number of 
silver punch-marked coins widely distributed, over India, and attributed 

~ to ‘the fourth century B.C. They seem to have been struck on a single. 

. Standard, enforced by a central authority. We have also seen that when 

» coinage was instituted in India the economic conditions of the country 
were not yet favourable for a gold standard, -The same condition seems 
to have continued till the Kusana period, None of the Indo-Greek rulers 
is known definitely: to have struck any gold coin in India. On the other, 
hand, their silver coinage shows that gradually - they abandoned . the old 
Attic standard for a new standard of-weight. . Various suggestions have 
been offered in explanation of this phenomenon, but none of them has 
met with universal acceptance. The most natural explanation of..the 
suppression of the old standard for a new oue seems to be that the Indo- l 
Greeks were trying to cope with the economic problem arising oul of a 
world shortage of silver by reducing the weight of their silver coinage. 
The new standard was naturally favoured. by the neighbouring indigenous 
states connected. by commercial ties with the Indo-Greeks. This is 
illustrated - by the silver coinages of the Kuninda chisf Amoghabhiti of 
the! Audumbaras, the Yaudheyas andthe Kulütas. What attra -ts our 
notice, however, is that from this -period onwards we observe progressive 
shortage of silver, until at last the metal was abandoned almost altogether 
from coinage from the time and under the Kuganas. 


TE Palyi, op. cit.» p. 622. 


2 C.J. Brown, op. cit , p. 6 
» Of. J. Allan, Catalogue of T Coins sia the Gupta ey in the ‘British h Mesedm, 
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Reviews and Notices. of Books 


A Way of aia Arthur w. Munk. Bookman SEE: 
New York, 1954. 

Dr. Arthur W, Munk is a philosopher and ‘makes an approach to 
the problem of World Peace from the philosophical point of view. How 
could philosophy help establish peace in the. world ? ‘That is the 
problem, But the troub/e is that there is not one philosophy; there 
are philosophies, in fact, :So the problem is reshaped ; What philo- 
sophy can help establish peace in the world? Dr. Munk, therefore, 
passes in review some different schools of philosophy which he calls’ ` 
“dangerous philosophies’, such as materialism in its various forms, 
fatalism, apocalypticism-—especialiy ‘‘the sophisticated apocalypticism’’ :' 
of Karl Barth, positivism, old and new, relativism, and dogmatic 
Absolutism, According to Dr. Munk, positivism and the systems allied i 
to it ‘‘empties human life of ultimate meaning and significance, .,.. 

In Dr. Munk’s opinion, only a perfect system of philosophy can 
be helpful to us. But “this does not mean that the writer or anyone 
else can boast of having found the perfect system". The author, how- 
ever, says, ‘The least that philosophy. ., .. sean do in a world of 
irrationalities, . . .. is to planb a standard lo which all rational men of 
good will of all nations can repair during these dark days". But the 
problem mentioned above crops up again: What philosophy? Dr. Munk 
has jn mind some form of idealism which puts a premium upon the 
human person and posits a divine Being as the Creator and Ordainer 
of the universe. ‘‘Theism offers the best philosophical basis’, he says, 
“for internationalism and universalism", Bub is publie opinion interested 
in any philosophy? Furthermore, as it is the. job of the philosophers - 
to differ from each other, there is no question of any philosophy being 
imposed upon the world. It cannot, surely, be converted to any philo- 
sophy by force. Dr. Munk fails to make out a ease for philosophy, 
and, again, spoils his universalism by saying, ''Finally, one must reckon 
with the great religious systems, finding their peak, it is reasonable 
to suppose, in the highest forms of Judaism and Christianity’. Why 
suppose that the highest forms of Judaism and Christianity are the 
highest of the religions of th» world? Is it meant that World Peace 
would come about through the Christianization of the whole world? 

Dr, Munk now leaves philosophy aside an‘ goes over the field 
of practical polities and considers the U.S.A. as against Russia, He 
shows that both are consumed with mutual hatred, fear, and suspicion, 
which indeed are the motive forces behind the armament rage between, 
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them. He details the destructive powers of atomie weapons. Still, the 
‘thought of a possible atomic. war does not give the big nations pause 
in their internecine policies and. plans. The author, of course, pleads 
for mobilization «of. publie opinion against ‘war, And: tos this end he 
draws up a programme to promote the cause of peace—a programme 
ot good will and. benevolent. ideologies. But Dr. Munk does:not show 
how to. utilize philosophy to this noble end and how to. restrain ‘the 
' big five nations who in fact guide the destiny of all mankind. 
It ig quite.good nonetheless that Dr. Munk., gives his.. serious 
thoughts to: so great a problem as World Peace: Lucid. in style;. though . 


ynconvincing in its ideas; this book, would i apre a reader: once again with.. 
the: gue naneaaity ; of. World Peace, - 
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Ourselves 
-~ CODE oF CONDUCT FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


The Secretary 4o the. Government of Indis in the Ministry of 
Education has addressed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor inviting 
suggestions for formulating a code of conduct for different grades 
of students, teachers, educational institutions .and political parties 
vis-a-vis national integration. The National Integration Council, 
for some time past has been giving serious thought io this all. 
important- ‘question, -and , the Council, "in -a meeting held on the 2nd 
and 8rd June, 1962, set up a Committee with the-Union Minister 
of Education as its Chairman, to examine the question of evolving 
a code of conduct not only for different grades of students but also 
for the teachers and the various educational institutions and political 
parties in the country. Quite naturally. the council desires that in 
drawing up such-a code there should be the fullest consultation with 
the Universities and other educational institutions. . 

Codification of laws, conventions and social norms is a very 
difficult .and délicate subject. Rules of conduct are best observed 
when they are approved by -the private: conscience -of -the people 
and fixéd in‘their social habits. Such rules are;to be envisaged in 
the system of habitual or customary conduct, ethical rather than 
legal, which embraces all those obligations of 'the citizen which he 
finds very difficult to disregard. The- system of ethical habit in a 
community is of a dominating character. The social habit gives a 
particular society : its »noteworthy^ ‘distinction. It is the task of liberal ` 
University education to assist in the formation.of such social habits, 
which . alone .can .ensure - the,proper observance of :.adequate standards 
and ‘desirable values by *the-citizens in -a particular society. ~ Mere 
codification without stress on liberal education and formation of social 
habits: will ‘not’ “do. 





the above-Regulations from the session 1962-63. 





. Notifications 
j ] CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY i 


NOTIFICATION No. OSR/7/62 . 


tt is notified for general information that the Regulations and. syllabus 
for the Four-Year B.Sc.(Tech.) Course in Leather, Textile and Ceramic 


Technology as seb out in the accompanying pamphlet were adopted by 
the Academic Council at -their meeting held on the 17th January, 1962 


and accepted by the Senate on the 17th March, 1962. 
The Academic Council on the 24th April, 1962, decided to give effect to 


Sunare House, J. C. MUKHERJEE, . 
The 4th May, 1962. 2 Assistant Registrar. 


M eng n s CHAPTER XXXVI-AB E us 
"BACHELOR of Scrence ('EcENOLOGY) 
(Four-Year Integrated Course) 


1. - An examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Scienco (Technology) 
shall be held annually at such time and place as the Syndicate shall determine, 
the approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. Lu 


_2,. The examination shall be held in any one of the following subjects i i 
or in such other subject or subjects as-may be determined by the Academic - - 
-Council from time to time— -.  - -z "ROLE : 


":(a) Textile Technology: [ocio Uo ge nc 
.- (b) Leather "Technology i 
(c) Ceramic, Technology .*: - 


8. Any candidate may be admittéd to this examination provided he has 


prosecuted a regular course. of study for not: less, than four academic years «:' 


Mathematics or Applied Mathematics, (2 Pre-University Course of Calcutta 


. in a College or Colleges affiliated to the. University to the B.Sc. (Tech) ` Y 
standard after passiüg the examination of the Higher Secondary Course in: - - 
l(a) Science group, (b) Technical group, with Physics, Chemistry and, 


University with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics or after passing an - 


equivalent examination recognised by the University of Calcutta for the. ae 
“purpose. © >; Y S ; m oe 


4. The Course of studies for the examination shall be dor four years 


and the examination shall be held in two parts—Part I Examination at the E 
‘end of the second year and Part II Examination at the end of the fourth 


year. 


b. There shall be five theoretical papers and five practical 
each of Part I and Part II Examinations in each of The area E 
theoretical paper shall be of three Hours ‘and shall carry 100 marks, Fach 
practical paper also shall carry 100 marks out of which 40 marks shall be 
set apart in each paper for sessional works of the candidate as recorded in 
the notes taken by the candidate at the time of workin 


or Workshop. : g in the Laboratory 
6. Every candidate for admission to the Part I or Part II Examination 


shall send in to the Registrar his application with a fee of Rs, 60, not 
z * 3, h 
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less than two months before the date fixed for the commencement of the 
examination. 2c | , i 

A candidate who fails'to pass or to present himself for the examination 
after being registered for the same, shall not be entitled to a refund of the 
fee. 

7; A candidate who fails to register for or pass or present himself at 
the examination immediately after completion of his regular course of studies 
may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of the 
prescribed fee on each occasion subject to the condition that he prosecuted 
& regular course of study in an affiliated college for at least six months 
during the academic year immediately preceding the examination. 

8. In order to pass Part I Examination a candidate must secure 40 per 
cent. in the aggregate for the theoretical papers and 40 per cent. in the 
aggregate for the practical papers respectively and 50 per cent. of the total 
fall marks for the Part I Examination. As soon as possible after the Part 
I Examination the Syndicate shall publish a list of successful candidates 
arranged alphabetically. : 

9. In order to pass the B.Sc. (Tech.) Examination a candidate must 
secure 40 per cent. in the aggregate for the theoretical papets, 40 per cent. 


in the aggregate for the practical papers and 50 per cent: of the total full 
marks for the Part IT Examination. 


10. As soon as possible after the Part If Examination, the Syndicate 
shall publish a list of successful candidates arranged in order of merit on 
the combined results of Part I and Part II Examinations in two classes. 
Candidates obtaining 66 per cent. of the total marks for the two examinations 


shall be placed in the First class and those obtaining 50 per cent: in the 
Second class. ay 


The degree of B.Sc, (Tech.) will be awarded after the candidates have 
satisfactorily completed six months’ works training in a workshop or a 
factory selected by the Head of the Department or Institution concerned and 
has produced a certificate to that effect. 


The Diploma shall state distinctly in which subject the candidate was 
examined and the class in which he was placed. 


11. The candidate who is placed First in the First Class in this exa- 


rae shall receive a Gold Medal and a prize of books to the value of 
s, 200. ; 


19. The course for the Part T 


and Part II of the Examinations shal! 
be as follows: — ! 


B.Sc. (Tech.) Examination 
Part 1 
(To be taken at the end of the Second year) 


Total marks—1000 ` 


Theoretical .. 500 
Practical .. 500 
Theoretical 
Paper I wa Mathematics. 
Paper II eo Physics. 
Paper ITI | ^o. Chemistry; 
Paper IV -. Elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 
Paper V .. (a) Elements of Statistics and Economics, 
(b) Commercial Accounts and Costing. 
Practical, 
Paper I © oe Engineering Drawing: 
Paper Il e Chysies, UO 077 
Paper III .. Chemistry. : 
Paper IV Elementary Engineering Practice, 


Paper V 2 ks Workshop Practice, . 


Paper 1 


, Paper «II. 


! Paper III 


! Paper IV >. 
‘Paper V 
I * ^ * 


l 





Paper I 


‘Paper II 
‘Paper III 


iPaper IV 
Paper V 





i 1 


i 

Paper 1 
Paper ]I 
Paper ITI 
Paper IV and 
Paper 





Paper I 
Paper II 
Paper IIT 
Paper TV 
Paper y 
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. (To be taken at the end of the Fourth year) 


I, THXTILE TECHNOLOGY 


4 


tee 


Theoretical ^. 


Total marks—1000 
Theoretical .. 500 


Practical ^. 600 


- 


Theoretical 


(a) Textile Fibres and Spinning. 

(b) Testing of Textiles. 

(a) Fibre Structure; 

(b) Yarn Preparation, 

(a) Design and Analysis of Cloth. 
(b) Weaving Mechanism. 

Dyeing aud Printing. - 

(a) Industrial Administration. > 
‘(b) Economics of Textile Industry. 


` Practical l Mes 


‘Testing of Textiles. 


Yarn Preparation. 


. : Design and Analysis: of ‘Cloth. © 


Practical Weaving. 
Dyeing and Printing. 


. LEATHER TECHNOLOGY 


Total marks—1000 f - 


. 8007 l = 


Practical .. 500 
i ` Theoretical 


Chemistry and Physics of hides and skins and 
Principles of Léather Manufacture. 

Materials and Methods of Leather Manufacture. 

(a) Machinery: 

(b) Analytical Chemistry. 

‘Microscopy and Bacteriology. 

(a) Industrial Administration. 

(b) Economies of Leather Industry. 


Practical | 
Analytical Chemistry, 


Microscopy and Bacteriology; 
Leather Machinery Practice. 


.. Tanning. 
TT. CERAMIC TECHNOLOGY 
Total marks—1000 * 
"Theoretical .. 500 
Practical .o 500 
Theoretical 
«4. Potteries: — - f 


Refractories, Geology .and- Mineralogy. 
Glass, Enamel and Cement. 
Fuels and Furnaces. 


: (a): Industrial Administration. 


(b) Economics.:of/Geramis Industry, 
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Practical .: 
Paper’ 1^ ^... Analyti¢al Chemistry... 
Paper II^ +» Physical Testing. . ; 
Paper IIT -> .. Model, Machine and Furnace Drawing, 
Paper I V + Workshop Practice (Part I). 
Paper y ve Workshop Practice (Part 1L), 


18. The limits of the-subjects shall be as defined below which: may b 
modified ‘from time. to time by the Academic Council on the recommendation: 
of thé-Bóard of Undergraduate Studies in Technology: concerned, 


TEXTILE. TECHNOLOGY » 


è Parr I 
Theoretical 
. Paper I: : 
Mathematics (Full Marks 100) 


3 Diferential Calculus : Limits, derivatives and its geometrical. interpreta- 
tion, rules.of differentiation; successive differentiation, Leibnitz's theorem, use. 
of. Taylor's and..Maclaurin's theorems in obtaining power series: and approxi- 
mations, Tangents, Normals, Bubtangent, subnormal Maxima and Miñima of. 
single valued function; curvature in Cartesian form, Partial differentiations. of 
two variables. : 
_ Integral caleulus.: Methods of Integration. Definite Integrals. Reduc- 
tion Formulae. Rectification. Quadrature. Moment of Inertia.. Centroid. 
Mean Values. Surface and-volume.of solid of Revolution. Centre of Pressure. 

_ Differential Equation: Genesis. First Order Differential Equations... 
Second Order Differential Equations. Applications to Geometry and Mechanics. 

Mechanics: Equilibrium of -Coplaner Forces, Friction, Virtual work. 
Motion along a Circle: Compound Pendulum. ‘Centre of Percussion. K. E. 
of Rotating Bodies. Simple Harmonie Motion. 

Analytical Solid Geometry: Co-ordinates in Space. Direction Cosines. 
prau of a Plane, Equations of a Straight line. Non-intersecting Straight 

€s.. 
Paper Il 
Physics (Full Marks 100) 

General Physics : Uniform Circular motion, Centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, B. H. M.. Composition of S. H. Ms. Moment of Inertia: Radius of 
gyration. Theorems of moment of- inertia. Calculation. of moments of inertia 
in .simple cases. (uniform. rod, disc, ring, cylinder and sphere). Experimental 
methods of ‘finding :M.I, Elasticity : Stress and strain, Elastic limit, Hooke’s 
law, Elastic moduli and Poisson’s ratio. Experimental determination of 
elastic moduli. Surface tension: and surface energy. Molecular theory of: 
surface tension; capillarity. Angle of contact; methods of determining surface: 
tension, Phenomena due to surface tension, Critica] velocity, Reynolds number, 
coefficient of viscosity; Flow of a liquid through a capillary tube; 
Determination -of. the co-efficient of viscosity of-a liquid. Diffusion: Diffusion 

_ of. liquids—Graham’s experiments, Fick's law; Diffusion in. gases; Osmosis; ` 
Osmotic: pressure; Determination of Osmotic pressure; Laws of ^ Osmosis. 
Pumps ;. Rotary pump; Diffusion pump. 

f Heat. 

Gas Laws: Properties of real gases; continuity of state, Andrew's : 
Experiments on carbon dioxide; Van.der Waal’s equation; Critical constants; 
Liquefaction of gases: Porous plug experiment and Joule-Thomson cooling; - 
Inversion -Témperature: Régenerative cooling; Elementary principle’ of "refri- 
geration: and..air-conditioning. - First: law of thermodynamics: Mechanical equi- 
valent- of heat. and its..determination; Isothermal and adiabatic changes; 
PV'.constank. Heat- Engines: Steam Engine; Petrol Engine;- Diesel Engine; 
Indicator diagrams; Reversible and irreversible operations; Cyclic processes r. 
Second Law. of .Termodynamics; Carnot's cycle; Absolute scale of tempera- 
ture}: Entropy:- : 

Electricity 

D: C; Circuits: Ohm's law; Kirchhoff’s law, Wheatstone bridge, Applica- 
tions of metre bridge, P. O; Box and potentiometer; Measurement of resist- 
ance,: current::and: E: M.F, Joule's law; Determination of: J by- electrical 
method; Electricà! energy and power. Electromagnetic inductions. Self and 
Mutual ' inductance; Ruhmkorff' coil. Transformer. Varying current; 
Growth and: decay- of:current- in UR, and C.R. circuits; time constant: of’ 
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: eireuits, Alternating current; R.M.S. and mean values of current and 
, @.m.f. current in L.R, circuit; Reactance and Impedance; Power in. A.O. 
| circuits. Production: Descriptive study of A.C. and’ D.C. Generators and 
| motors, Transmission of A.C. Power; Distribution systems; House wiring, 
| Energy meters. Modern Physics: Discharge tube, Cathode rays, X-rays, 
i Valves—diode and triode; Triode as. rectifier, amplifier and oscillator, 
i 
| 


7 : Light 

Compound microscope, objective; Eyepieces; Magnification, Wave theory 
tof light: Interference; Young's experiment; Fresnel’s biprigm; Method of 
determination of wave length. Diffraction: Fraunhofer class, Single slit 
| Diffraction grating; Method of determination- of wave length by diffraction 
l grating: Polarisation; Plane of polarisation; Double refraction; Nicol’s prism. 
ave plate; Rotary polarisation. Laurent’s polarimeter. 


h & 


Paper. III 
CHEMISTRY (Full Marks 100) 


Physical Chemistry 


i Laws of Chemical combinations: Atomic Theory; Avogadro's Hypothesis; 
| Equivalent weight; Avogadro's Number; Atomic Weight; Periodic classifica- 
ition of elements.. Gas Laws: Value of R: Density and molecular weight; 
: Victor Meyer’s method; Abnormal Vapour density; Degree of gaseous Dis- 
| sociation, Law of Mass action: Its simple applications in dissociations of 
; Ammon Chlor, Phosphorus pentachloride, Calcium Carbonate and Esterification.. 


| Gas Laws: Elementary consideration of the Kinetic Theory of gases.and- 

| deduction of gas laws therefrom: Specife heats of gases on Kinetie Theory. 
Difference of specific heats of gases and their ratios. Catalysis, Colloids— 

'their preparation and’ properties. Theory of Hlectrolytic Dissociation; Fara- 

day’s Laws of Electrolysis. “Ostwald’s Dilution Formula: Hydrolysis; 

Strengths of Acids and Bases. Neutralisation :.pH.—Measurement and H-ion 
concentration. 


Organic Chemistry 
Preparation and properties with uses of the following’ compounds: simple 
hydrocarbons—both saturated and unsaturated. Halogen derivatives—Ethyl 
Bromide, Ethyl Iodide and Chloroform. Alcohols—Ethyls, Methyl. Glycol 


and Glycerine. Ethers. Formaldehyde and Acetaldehyde; Acids—Formic, 
‘Acetic and Oxalic.. Saponification. 


` Study of acetyl Chloride, Acetic Anhydride, Acetamide, Amino-Acetic 
‘Acid. Esters, Amines. Glucose. Starch and-Cellulose. Study of Benzene, 
Toluene, Nitrobenzene, Aniline, Diazo-compounds, Azo-Compounds, Benzene 
(Sulphonic Acid, Phenol. Salicylic Acid, Resorcinol, Phenolphthalein, Eosin, 
luorescein, Fucshine on Magenta ‘and para-rosaniline. Naphthalene, Naph- 
hols. , Phthalic Acid and Anhydride, Indigo, Antheacene, Anthraquinone and 
Alizarin. xoc da. 2E 
Inorganic Chemistry - 


b Inorganic Chemistry: Study.of water in Technology, Hardness of water 
hnd their softening. Study of hydrogen peroxide; Oxone; Ammonia, Nitric 
Acid; Chlorine, Hydrochloric Acid; Sulphur Diozide and Sulphuric Acid. 

i Bleaching Powder, Chlorine peroxide, Hypochlorous Acid, Chlorie Acid 
nd Persulphurie acid. Compounds of the following metals in use in Textile 
Technology. Sodium, Potassium, Copper, Magnesium, Calcium, .Zine, 
‘Aluminium, Tin, Chromium and Tron. ae i 

2 Paper IV i 
Elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering (Full Marks 100) 


Properties of steem; Definitions of various terms—sensible heat; -Latent 
heat Total Heat; Saturated steam; Superheated steam; Drysteam; Dryness 
factor; Use of steam tables; Boilers—Vertical water tube and smoke Tube 
Boiler, Lancashire Boiler; Boiler Mountings and their functions; Econo- 
isers; Superheaters: Boiler efficiency; Reciprocating Engines; General idea 
of construction and working principle; Calculation of Brake House Power and 
Indificated House Power; Mechanical and Thermal Efficiency of Engines. 
Surface and jet condensers, their construction and action. Elementary 
Knowledge of principal parts and working of. internal combustion Engines. 


4 Elementary knowledge of Generation of Electric Energy; Direct Current 
tenerators and motors; Principles of Operation and Characteristics of shunt, 
Servese and compound D.C. Type ‘of machines. Elementary Principle of 
Alternating current, Voltage, R.M.S. value, power-and power: factor: Single - 
i : 
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phase and three phase system, star and mesh connection, Elementary prin- 
ciples of Generators, motors and transformer; Solution of simple circuits 
with resistance and reactance. Insulators and conductor. Elementary 
Principle of transmission end distribution of electrical energy. Safety Rules. 


Paper V 


(a) Elements of Statistics and Economies "X , - 
(b) Commercial Accounts and Costing : ; Full Marks 100 


(a) Elements of Statistics and Economics:— 
Economics 


, Definition and scope of Economics; Fundamental economic concepts of 
utility, wealth, want, production and consumption. Type of consumption 
goods. Land and law of returns; The growth of population, efficiency of 
labour: Capital definition, classification,- functions and growth of capital. 
Organisation, different forms of Business Organisation’-including joint stock 
company and co-operation, large scale and small scale ‘production. Market— 
Definition, conditions of wide market and different types of market. Demand 
and supply, elasticity of ‘demand and supply, equilibrium price. Theory of 
value—value under competifion and under monopoly; Value and cost of pro- 
duction. Money—Functions, value of money, different types of money. 
BDanking—Function, different types, function of Central Bank and its control 
of money market. Theory of International trade, Protection and foreign ex- 
change. Laws of rent; rates of wages. 


Statistics 


. Collection, Compilation and, classification of Statistical data; Application 
of Graphical methods; frequency distributions, Ogive, Histogram, frequency 
polygon; mean, medium, mode. and quartiles; Dispersion, skewness and 
standard deviation—co-efficient of variation; Correlation--Scatter diagrams, 
correlation co-efficient; concepts of sampling and significance; Standard errors: 
Centrol charts; Analysis of time series, Elimination of Trend and Seasonal 
Variation. * 

(b) Commercial Accounts and Costing :— 
Commercial Accounts 


Principles of Book-Keeping—Single and Double entry systems and_ their 
comparison. Jonrnal and other subsidiary Books of Accounts. Ledger— 
posting from subsidiary books, balancing. Cash Book—types of Cash Book, 
Procedure of writing and balancing Cash Book, petty Cash Book; Trade 
Discount and Cash Discount. Bank Transactions—Recording in Cash Book, 
Pass Book, Reconciliation of Bank balance as per Cash Book, Different 
Cheques, Crossing and endorsement of Cheques. Bills of Exchange, Defini- 
tion, Classification of Bills—Inland and foreign—Accommodation— Entries of 
Bills of Exchange at different stages— Endorsement and dishonour of bills. 
Consignments—Definition, Difference from sale, . Proforma Invoice and 
Accounts Sales, remittance. entries in the books of consigner and consignee. 
value of closing stock. Preparation of Trial Balance. Preparation of Final 
Accounts of Proprietorship and Partnership. Distinction between Trading 
Account and mannfacturing account. Trading acconnt and Profit and Loss 
Account. Different kinds of Assets and Liabilities, Marshalling of Assets and 
Liabilities in Balance Sheet. Adjustment before preparing Final Accounts :— 
Outstanding expenses, prepared expenses, Accrued income, income received 
in Advance, Depreciation. Bad Debts and Reserve for Debtors and Creditors, 
Reserve for Discount on Debtors and Creditors. ` 


Costing 


The Principles of Costing; Direct and indirect expenses. Materials— 
Purchase, issue and stock of raw, consumable and finished stores: Return of 
Transfer of Surplus material; Pricing of material: Control of stores; store 
records: Wastage of materials. Lebour—Time recording: Methods of remu- 
neration; direct and indirect labour; Overtime Wage and holiday pays and 
[dle times; Overheads—Definition and classification, allocation and its 
principles. Various methods of costing; Process Cost. Determination of 
Total Cost. : 


Part I 
PRACTICAL 
Paper I 
Engineering Drawing ie © Full marks 100 


Use of instruments; Lettering Elevation;  Plan.. End View of 
Solids, viz., Prisms; Round Bodies, Pyramids and Pyramid TFrustum; 


$$ 
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Plan and Diagonal Scales and their uses. Construction of Whitworth; 
Square; Acme and Standard Metric Threads, Hexagonal and square nuts. 
Dolis—Hexagomai esd; Snare Head; Tee Head; Snap or Cup Head; 
: Cheese Head; Countersunk and Dye Bolt. Foundation Bolis—Rag, Lewis 
f and Cotter. Riveta snap head; Pan Head; Countersunk Head; Plate 
; Joints—Single and Double riveted lap joint. Butt Joint single and double 
riveted; Zig Zag and chain riveting with single and double cover straps. 
! Sections of tee, angle, Channel, Rolled Steel beam and flat iron, Locking 
i Nuts—Double Nut; Set Screw; Split Pin and Wile's Lock nnt. Keyed 
i Flanged coupling; Fast and Loose Pulley, Speed Cone, Straight Arm Fly 
Wheel; Steam Engine Piston; Crank Shaft; Wall Bracket. 


- . Paper II 


Í 
i 
| Physics Ge a we) oe Pull Marks 100 
! 
| General Physics— 

I 


To read the Barometer and make corrections; To weigh a body by the 
method of oscillations; to determine the specific gravity of a Granular Solid : 
(both soluble and insoluble) by a Specific Gravity Bottle to determine 

i Young's Modulus of.a wire by Vernier method; to determine Rigidity | 
f Modulus: of a Wire by Statical Method; to determine the moments of inertia 

| of a rectangular of Cylindrical bar and of a Fly-wheel; to determine surface 

! tension of water at room temperature by capillary tube method; to determine 

i the co-efficient of viscosity of water by Poisenille’s method, 

i A vs : ] 

l 


Heat — X 


- To determine the volume co-efficient of air; to determine the pressure co: - 
: efficient of air; to determine relative Humidity by Regnault’s Apparatus; to. 
i determine Vapour density of a-substance by Victor Meyer’s Apparatus: 
1 Light— f g PEE i ` f 
| To find the Power of a Convex Lens by the Conjugate relation method; 
n io find the Focal Length of a Concave Lens by Combination Method; to 
f adjust a Spectrometer by Schuster’s Method and to determine refractive indices 
i of glass and water using a solid glass and hollow glass prism respectively; 
to determine the Wave Length of Sodium Light by Freonel’s Biprism. 
Current Electricity— 


. To verify the Laws of series and parallel resistances by a P.O, Box; 
| to compare the values of law resistances by. the method of full of potential; 
to determine the resistances per.unit length of a metre bridge wire by Carey 
| Foster's method; to compare the e.m.f.'s of two cells by Potentiometer; to 
measure the é.m.f. of a cell by a Potentiometer of known Resistance using 
; a Milliammeter; to determine the Resistance of a Galvanometer by half 
i deflection method; to determine the temperature co-efficient of resistance of 
| a Wire by Metre Bridge; to find J by Joule's Calorimeter; to measure a 
current by Potentiometer using a known low resistance; to find the E.C.E. 
a, of copper using a sensitive ammeter end a good rheostat; to find the reduction 
i factor of a Tangent Galvanometer using a copper Voltameter; to measure a 
high resistance by .Deflection Method. 


; or | Paper HI... " mon 
Chemistry € m eee .. Pull marks 100 


Qualitative Analysis— 
(a) Detection of two radieals given together from the following: 


Silver, Lead, Mercury, Copper, Cadmium, Tin, Iron, Aluminium, 
Chromium, . Zinc, Manganese, Calcium, Barium, Magnesinm, 
| Potassium and Sodium and their Oxides, Chlorides, Bromides, Iodides, 
Sulphates,  Sulphites, Sulphides, Thiosulphates, Nitrates and 
| Carbonates. 

* (b) Detection of the following Organic Compounds given singly: 
Methyl Alcohol, Ethyl Alcohol, Glycerol, Chloroform, Formal- 
dehyde, Acetone, Formic Acid, Acetic Acid, Oxalic Acid, Urea, Cane 
Sugar, Glucose, Starch, Benzene, Aniline and Phenol, 





Volumetric Estimations— 


| Preparation of Standard Alkali and Acid Solutions. Estimation of 
| strength of Acid and Alkali Solutions: Standardisation of Potassium 
Permanganate with Standard Oxalie Acid Solution. Standardisation of 
: Sodium thiosulphate with Standard Potassium bichromate solution, 
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Estimation of Ammonia in a sample-of Ammonium Chloride; Valuation 
of Soda ash; Estimation of available Chlorine.in a sample of Bleaching 
Powder; Determination of Hardness of water; 


Paper IV 
Elementary Engineering Practice - .. Full marks 100 


Measurement of High and Low Resistance; ‘Blectrical Measurement by 
Ammeter; Voltmeter; Watt hour meter; Winding of Armature of D.C. 
Motors; Different Types of Domestic Wiring. 


Paper V 
Workshop Practice ef aes ae .. Full marks 100 


Carpentry, Sawing, Planning, Chiselling of wood, Half Lap Joint, Cross 
Lisp Joint, Dove Tail Joint, End Lap Joint, Tennon Mortice. Joint, Pattern 
making of simple Textile Machinery parts, Simple forgixig annealing, 
Tempering, Fitter Shop Practice, Single piece Tee, Joint Tee, Hexagonal Nut. 


Parr Il 
THEORETICAL * T 
Paper 1 : A . 
(a): Fextile Fibres and Spinning _ Gen ^. .. Full marks 50 


Textile Fibres of Animal, Vegetable and Mineral origin. A general idea 
of the physical properties of these materials. 

Cotton Facts—Geographical positions of the Cotton fields in the world. 
Area, within which cotton ean be commercially cultivated, Physical conditions 
necessary for its growth and their influence upon the character of the fibre 
with special reference to Indian condition; 

Cultivation of Cotton and marketing—General procedure of cultivating 
and harvesting cotton. The characteristics of the chief varieties of cotton. 
The grading of cotton in relation to their qualities and spinning properties. 
The method of selecting cotton when purchasing; the defects usually existing 
and their effects upon the value. . : 

.Ginning and Baling—Deseription of different- types of ginning machines 
and their suitability for dealing with different sorts of cotton. The influence 
of faulty ginning and packing upon market value of cotton and on the ultimate 
yearn. 

. Bale Breaking and Mixing of Cotton— Description of the modern hopper 
Bale Breaker and its advantages over old types of machines. Purposes of 
mixing cottons and the mechanical methods chiefly employed for making 
mixing. = 

. Blowroom machines: and processes—The Principles involved in cotton 
cleaning by Openers and Scnichers. The design and principles of construction 
of Openers, Beaters, Condensers, Cages and Scutchers, Necessity and construc- 
tion n feed regulating motion in Openers and Scutchers. Setting of Beater 
grinds. ; 

Carding—The principles and object of carding. The mode of operatings 

of the vatious types of the cotton cards, The mechanism of Roller and 
Cleaner and Revolting Flat Carding Engine. The interrelationships of the 
parts of the Card and the effects on the silver arid yarn. Different speeds 
ind their effects on the efficiency of the machine. Details of Card Clothings. 
Special features of Flats, their support and settings. The need for stripping 
and grinding and methods employed in ceiling. Draft and productions in 
Card: 
- Combing and Drawing—Principles and objects of combing mechanism, 
Sliver, lap, Ribbon-lap and Comber, Seetings and speeds of different parts of 
combing. equipment. The principles and objects of drawing. Mechanism. 
Effects of doubling and drawing by rollers, Details of rollers and their 
settings for different cotton Control for regularity. 

Fly frames and Ring Frames—Object of the introduction of Fly Frame 
Mechanism and use of Fly Frames for the making of rovings. The Winding 
Mechanism of Fly Frame. The Epicyclic train of wheel and Differential 
tinction. The types of drafting used in Ring Frames. Alternative systems of 
tóving preparation for Spinning. Modern technique ii Cotton Spinning; 
Estimate of Mill Planning. i 


ow] 
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: 22 Paper I - 
(b) Testing of. Textiles-— ves —' Full marks 100 
Use of Microscope and adjustment of its parts; Preparation of Slides for 
Microscopic work; Identification of Textile Fibres by Microscopical examina- 
tion, ‘Testing of Cotton Fibre for iis various physical properties, viz. Length, 
Strength, Fineness, Maturity, etc. Measurement of Moisture content and 


regain. "Different systems of counting yarns produced from various classes- 


of Textile Fibres. Universal. counting system. Conversion from one system 
to another. Testing of yarn for twists, Single yarn testing for strength 
and regularity. The Principle of the Pendulum Type Testers. The desir- 
ability of a constant rate of Loading and Means of obtaining it. Principle 
of the Inclined Plane Tester, Influence of the Test Length. Load extension 
diagrams. Comparison of the load extension diagrams of yarns made from 
different fibres. Lea-Strength Testing. Comparison of Lea-Strength Testing 


with single Strength Testing. Principle of Ballestic Yarn Strength Tester, ` 


Determination of ends and picks pér-inch, count estimation of ends ald picks 
from fabric samples. Testing of Fabric for strength—Tensile Ballestic and 


Bursting. Importance of controlled temperature and humidity in Testing. - 


Standard conditions “of temperature and humidity in Testing, Method of 
sampling. “Simple . statistical analysis of. Test results for mean, mean 
deviation, standard deviation, co-efficient of variation etc. Quality Control 
charts for mean and range. Identification of textile fibres by Chemical Tests; 
Identification of dye-stuff in substance and on Textile materials; Fastness 
Testing of Dyed samples to light, water, washing, acids, perspication and 


"bleaching. - ; 


2 : Paper II 
(a) Fibre Structure i ead ds .. Full marks 50 
General Principle of Fabric Structure. Use of Graph Paper. Classifica- 


tion of Woven Fabrics. Graphical répresentation of various weaves: . 


Drawing of Flatviews and sections of cloth. The development of patterns by 
the combination and modification of the elementary weaves such as plain, 
twill, satin etc. and their derivatives. Determination of drafting and lifting 
order. Effect of twist in yarn on cloth and pattern. 


Plain Weave and its modifications—Rib, Repp and Matt Weaves. Twill 
and Kindred Weaves—Angle of Twill, factors influencing the prominence of 
twill and. kindred weaves. Construction, characteristics and uses of the 
different varieties of twill weaves viz. Continuous, Zig-zig, Broken, Re- 
arranged, Combined twill etc. Diamond and Kindréd weaves—Construction, 
characteristics. and use of Diamond, Brighton, Honey Comb, Sponge, Huck-a- 
back, Grecian, Spider, Crepe, Mock-lemo etc. ' e 3 : 

Application of colour—Colour and weave effects, Classification of colour 
and weave effect, "Representation of colour and weave effects upon graph 
paper, methods of producing variety of effects in the same weave and 
colouring. 7 g iet i 

Construction, characteristics and uses of—Bedford-cord, Welt and other 
varieties of Pique Fabrics, extra warp and extra weft figuring, Double and 
Ply cloths, quiltings—Patent- Satin, Alhambra. quilts, Figured Repp ete., 


. Backed fabrics, Terrypile Fabrics, Fustian and.'velvet, Construction and 


uses of Brocade,- Damask, Leno and Gauze Tapestry. and other carpet’ 
structures., Special types of mechanisms involved in the production of these 
fabrics. Principles of weaving—Swivel and Lappet figures, Madras Muslin 
and other varieties of Tissue fabrics. ^ Enlargeméri& and development of 
J ke Cele Designs for border and all-over effects and other dobby patterns and 
working out of the manufacturing particulars. ~ - Hat qua AA 

Cloth faults in figured fabrics—their causes and remedies. Geometry of 
cloth structure; Cloth setting. The influence of ‘sétt and weave on physical 
properties of fabrics; r raae sa PNIS 


(b) Yarn Preparation E NEP 7 ss ‘Ful marks 50 


. Various types of yarn. Various typés of cotton yarn and the forms in 
which it is supplied to manufacturers, as in ‘cops, ting bobbins, hanks, cones 
or cheeses." Ball Warps and Warpers Beam. Various methods of Warp pre- 
paration both mannual and mechanical suitable for preparation ‘of Grey, monó 
and multi-coloured Warps. Winding on machines from cops, bobbins, cones, 
cheeses, hanks. Various types of Spindle Winder, Mangle wheel and heart 
cam traverse motions, Single drum winders and its building motions, Compari: 
son between Spondle and Drum Winder. High Speed Warp Winding. ` Various 
types of Pirn Winding machines and their mechanisms including high. speed 
Pirn Winders. , Warping machinery, Beam Warping; Mill ‘Warping and 
Sectional Warping. Resultant and average counts. : Fancy yarns; < i 
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Sizing Ingredients; their relative tests, examination for estimation of 
value from commercial point of view, their Chemical action upon each other 
and upon the threads. Size Mixing and the machinery used for Size Mixing. 


Automatic Size Supply to the Size box of the Sizing Machine. Slasher 


Sizing, Cylinder and Hot Air Drying. Modern trends in Sizing Machines. 
Use of Homogeniser. Speed of Slasher Sizer and facts about Drying 
efficiency. Rate of Breakages of Warp on loom due to variation of weight 
of size and humidity. Hygeometres. Warp and Weft Tensions. 


High Speed preparatory machinery and processes, Ball Warp Sizing, 
Scotch Dressing and Yorkshire "Dressing. Calculations relating. to the 
preparatory processes and machinery. Drawing-in and Twisting-in, Manual 
atid mechanical. Calculations for quantities of Warp and Weft. 


Paper III 
(a) Design and analysis of cloth a - .. Full marks 50 


Theory of Colour; Light Theory and Pigment Theory; tone; tint; hue; 
shade, shadow of colours. Primary, Secondary and Tertiary colours, 
Complementary, Harmonies and contrasts—Colour proportioning and colour 
matching. i 


Effects of Juxtaposition; The effect of Combining different coloured 
lights: elements and principles of Design and their application to Textiles. 
Preparation for striped, checked, spotted and diaper fabrics to be woven on 
Tappet and Dobby looms. Multitone and mixture effects. on fabrics, 
Principles of ornaments—Repetition, alternation, Symmetry, Radiation, 
Variety and Balance and Proportion, The study and practice of such styles 
of ornaments as: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek,. Roman, Indian, Chinese, Gothic, 
Japanese, Italian, German, English, Symbolic and Aesthetic ornaments, The 
study of natural and other forms for textile ornamentatioin. Freehand 
Drawing of Fancy Borders, grounds etc. for sarees, dress goods, table covers, 
Bed sheets, Carpets, Screen etc. for Woven and printed fabrics. Principles 
of Design on Point Paper. Preparation of printed sketches on Point Paper 
for Textiles to be woven on Dobby and Jacquard looms. Art in Fabrics. 


(b) Weaving Mechanism 
Handloom— 


Motions of Weaving; Healds; Different kinds of shedding; Throw-shutile 
and Flyshuttle Looms; Semi-Automatic Looms; Tie-ups of healds; Multiple- 
box and Handloom Dobbies. Calculations of healds and reeds, . 


Powerloom— 


Tappet shedding—Negative Tappet Construction and driving; Calculations 
relating to lift of tappet and depth of shed; Dwell of tappet; eccentric move- 
ment of healds. Positive shedding tappots. Shuttle; Alternate picking; over 
and underpick motions; Shuttle traverse; defects of negative picking; cons- 
truction of overpick cam. Intensity of picking; parallel picking; Effect of 
hollow race and bowed reed; shuttle box, picker, check strap, buffer, swell 
and picking stick; banging off and knocking off; Eearly and late shedding and 
picking causes of shuttle flying out and trapping and remedies. Beating up; 
construction and mechanism of going part; eccentricity of sley's motion and 
its calculation; Large and small cranks and crankarms; double beat-up. 
Negative and positive take-up—five wheel and seven wheel motions; 
calculation relating to dividend and change wheel; picks per inch; Rope or 
chain, lever and weight let off; Positive let off; Warp tensioning device. 
Side and centre weft fork; Fast and loose reed; brake. Loom details of 
weaving light, medium and heavy plain cloth. Throughing the shed; effect 
of warp tension on DEM properties of plain cloth; cover of cloth. Timing 
of primary and secondary motions. 


Dobby— E 


Single lift and double lift dobbies, viz. Hattersley, Climax and Blackburn 
üobbies, Pegging lattices; Mounting and adjustment; causes of Jack 
missing; Dobcross positive dobby; heald levelling device; Cross border dobby, 
Reverse motion of healds with springs, pulleys etc." Kenyon’s undermotion. ' 


ae Bh .. Full marks 50 


Multiple Box Motion— 


Negative and positive multiple boxes, viz. Diggle's chain. Wringhtehaw's 
Drop Box; whitesmith's eccentric drop boxes. Eccles two-disc box motion; 
card saving device. Lever pick-at-will motion; circular box loom, 
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Jacquatd— : 

Single lift and double lift Jacquards; Their advantages and 
disadvantages; Sizes and figuring capacity of Jacquards; Single lift Single 
Cylinder and double lift single cylinder Jacquards; Centreshed Jacquard; two- 
cylinder double lift Jacquard; driving of knives and hooks. Reciprocation. of 
head lever; rotation of card .cylinder; cross border Jacquard. Harness 
building; London and Norwich systems of tie-up; straight, centre and border 
tie-up. Card cutting and lacing. 
Automatic Loom— 

Comparative merits and demerits of automatic and non-automatic looms; 
advantages and disadvantages of Sep changing and shuttle changing types; 
prospects of automatic weaving in India. Cop-changing automatic loom; 
automatic shuttle; mechanical and electrical warp stop. motions; cop-changing 
mechanism, weft feeler motion; weft cutter. Shuttle changing loom. 


Loom faults and cloth defects. Contraction of cloth; Temples; side and 
centre selvedges; Terry motion; characteristics of silk and rayon weaving 
looms; causes of warp and weft breakages; Loom. stoppages‘and loss of 
production; assessment of workload per weaver; loom efficiency. Modern 
looms including shuttleless looms. Weaving prices and cost of cloths, 


Papér IY. . 7 ; 
7807 ss Full marks 100 


| Dyeing— "e dU EE ant ps 


Classification óf Textile Fibres and their origin, composition, structure. 
and the physical and chemical properties (Cotton, Linen, Ramie, Jute, Hemp, 
Rayon and Synthetic fibres, Silk and Wool); Process of manufacturing of 
Rayon and Synthetic Fibres, such as—Viscose, Acetate, Nylon, Saran, Casine, 
Vinion, Ardil, Cupramonium, Polythene, Scouring of Cotton and Wool, 
Chlorination and Carbonisation of wool, mercerisation of Cotton yarn and 
piece goods, Degumming and wetting of Silk; Theory and methods of 
Bleaching of Cotton, Silk and Wool, Defects due to Bleaching and their 
causes; Properties and uses of Acids and Salts used in Bleaching and Dyeing 
of Textile Materials. ^ 


Roll of mordants and their applications on Textile materials, Natural 


| Water (source) impurities, hard and soft water, purification and softening of 


water for Textile Fibres; Theory of Dyeing, classification of dyestuffs accord- 
ing to their chemical constitution and dyeing properties; Application of 
various classes of dyestuffs in the dyeing of Cotton, Silk, Wool, Jute, Rayon 
and Synthetic Fibres; Dyeing of Union Fabrics; Application of Natural 
colours as Indigo, Catechu on textile materials. 
Printing— : i 3 : 
Preparation of cloth before printing of Cotton, Silk and Wool, Methods 
of Printing of Cotton, Silk and Wool, Styles of Printing, Detailed process 
of printing on Direct, Discharge and Resist styles with different groups of 
colour on Cotton, Silk, Rayon—as Viscose and Acetate; Gum and Synthetic 
Resins: Mordants and Chemicals used in’ Printing; -Photo Printing; 
Machinery used in Calico Printing namely Roller Printing; Screen Printing, 


Spray Printing machinery and Hand Blocks. . 


Finishing — 


Preparation of Cotton piece goods for Finishing as—Inspection and 
Mending of piece goods, Singing, Desizing, Kier boiling, Bleaching by 


| different methods, Mercerisation, Immunisation, Perchmentisation; Different 


Finishing processes: Physical and Chemical—Water-proofing, Frame proofing, 
Rot proofing, Sanforising, Crease resisting. í 
Various machineries used in Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing 
and their operations: Calendering, Stentering, Sanforising, Padding machine, 
Drying machines, Damping machine, J-Box, Kier, inch and Jigger, 
Mereerising range, Hydroextractors, Ager, Steaming Cottage, Opener and 
Scatcher, Rope Washing machine, Machinery used for dyeing including high 
pressure, Dyeing Machinery for hank, pieces, cops and ‘cheese dyeing; 
Mercerising range for yarn and piece goods. . Ss... : 


Paper. V : x 
fa) Industrial Administration— sas PE ^o Full matks 50 
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The importance of the Management and administrative function; types 
of industrial organisation; scientific management movement; industrial 
psychology; labour problems; wage systems; industrial relationships and 
industrial legislation, factory laws relating to condition of works, prevention 
of accidents, labour welfare, labour disputes, trade unions; planning and 
control of factory production; standard and standerdisations, Costing 
methods; Budgetary Control. Machinery -of commerce: Procuring orders; 
indents; firms’ offers; quotations; shipments of goods, bills of lading; freight; 
consignment of goods by railway; insurance of goods. Stock exchange and 
“commodity exchange; Managing Agency system. 


(b) ‘Economics of Textile Industry— wie .. Foll marks 60 


World Production and varieties of cotton with special reference to India. 
Cotton markets; dealing in cotton and movement of cotion; variation in price 
and future contracts. Growth of cotton industry and its organisation in 
different countries with special reference to India; Foreign Markets and 
Tarriffs; Marketing of Indian yarns and fabrics in the home market and in 
foreign markets; Exports of Indian Cotton goods; Machinery for the increase 
of Indian experts in other countries; Methods of paying wages and settling 
of disputes in Textile Industry. Organisation of operatives; general study 
of the growth and marketing of silk, wool, jute and man-made fibres in India 
and other important countries; Role of Handloom Industry in Indian economy; 
Five Year Plans relating to Textile Industry; Theory of Quality Control. 


Parr IT 
PRAOTIOAL, 
Paper I , 
Testing of Textiles Full marks 100 


Measurement of length of Cotton Fibre; measurement of: Strength of 
Cotton Fibre in Flat Bundle form; determination of fineness and maturity 
of Cotton Fibre; determination of Trash content in Raw Cotton; determina- 
tion of Tensile Strength and elongation of Single Yarn by constant rate of 
traverse method; determination of Count oi Yarn from small length of 
samples; determination of Twist in single as well as Ply yarn; Testing of 
yarn for Evenness; determination of Count—Strength product of cotton yarn 
by Lea Method; determination of Ballestic Strength of Yarn and Fabrie; 
determination of Tensile Strength of Fabric by constant rate of traverse 
method; determination of Bursting Strength of Fabrics; determination of 
moisture Content and regain of textile materials; microscopic method of 
fibre identification; identification of textile fibres by Chemica] tests; identifica- 
tion of Dye-stuff from dyed materials. Fastness Testing of dyed samples in 
Washing, light and bleaching. 


Paper T>- 
Yarn Preparation i Full marks 100 


Demonstration and Practical work on Winding, Warping, Sizing and Weft 
Winding machines. Dismantling, refitting -and-- adjusting the above 
machiner. Practical instruction in the preparation of grey and coloured 
warps and weft yarns. Practice in drawing-in and twisting. Practical 
demonstration in slasher sizing machine. Practical work on size mixing, 
Sizing of cotton, rayon and other warps. 


Nn Paper IH . 
Design and Analysis of Cloth RN .. Full marks 100 


Development of textile Designs of Elementary character and effect of 
eolour in them. Production of new designs by the re-arrangement or combina- 
tion of weaves-and colours or by the introduction of spot figures for the 
development of patterns suitable for weaving with tappets, dobbies and 
jacquards, Development of original designs of simple or compound textures 
of figures fabrics suitable for various domestic and commercia] purposes. 
Suggestion regarding specifications of cloth to be woven. Analysis of different 
fabrics for the estimation of their different and varied methods of interlace- 
ment; kind and quality of material used; manner and density of setting of 
threads and colour schemes adopted for the production of stripes and checks 
and other necessary datas for their exact re-production. 


t3 s ^ Paper IV i 
Practical Weaving E € + Full marks 100 
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Demonstration and practical work on fly-shuttle and semi-automatic Yooma; 
. practical study of Shuttle, Sley, Path of Warp and Tie-ups of Healda. 


j Practice in running an ordinary Powerloom; Adjustment of Healds and 

calculation of gearing of undermotion tappet looms. Dismantling, refitting 

‘and adjusting the shedding tappet, over and underpick five-wheel and seven- 

' wheel take-up and Lever, weight and chain let off mechanisms. Adjustment 

‘of weft fork and practical study of fast reed and loose reed mechanisms, 

| Practical study of the timing and duration of the primary motion of shedding, 

- | picking and heating up and other loom motions. Practice in running dobby 

land drop-box looms.’ Adjustment of Dobby and Drop Box mechanisms. 
Pegging lattices for dobby and making pattern chains for Drop Boxes. 


Practicé on Jacquards. Practical study of selection of books from 

attern cards, and ee mechanisms of knives and cylinders. Card cutting 

ilacing and harness building. Jacquard timing. Comparative study of the 
‘types of shed formed with handlooms, tappet, dobby and Jacquard looms, 


l Practical work on` automatic looms, Laboratory study of change 
‘mechanism, weft feeler and warp shop motions, Terry loom, Cross border 

“i dobby and other special type looms, Intense practical work in warp gaiting, 
‘loom timings and settings, warp and weft breakages and repairing cloth 
ifaults, Laboratory study of variable movements of Healds and Sley, Warp 
jand Weft Tension, Loom- Speed, efficiency and production. 


Dobby and Jacquard samples are to be woven and submitted with full. 
particulars on them; : 

HG Paper Y 

Dyeing and Printing on, ur Wu .. Tul marks 100 
\Dyeing— JE x 


Boiling end Bleaching of grey cotton, Blueing of bleached cotton, 
(Degumming snd.Bleaching of Silk, Scouring and bleaching of wool, Scouring 
‘and Bleaching of Jute. Dyeing of cotton with Direct colours and their 
‘after treatments, Diazotisation and development -of some direct colours. 
‘Dyeing of cotton with Basic, Sulphur, Vat, Soluble vat, Insoluble azo, 
Mineral, Mordant and Oxidation colours. Dyeing of silk with Acid, Basic, 
Direct, Insoluble azo, Mordant, Vat and. Soluble Vat colours, Dyeing of wool 
with Acid, Basic, Direct Colours, Dyeing of Jute with Basic colours, Dyeing 
of Union materials. Dyeing of Acetate Rayon with Dispersed and Soluble 
yes, Dyeing of Viscose Rayon with Direct. Insoluble Azo and Vat Colours. 
Matching of shades, Dyeing in Jigger, Padding Mangle and ‘Winch. 
Mercerisation öf Cotton Yarn. 
iPrinting— A 
|, Printing’ of Cotton and Silk with various colours in different styles by 
single and multicoloured effects, Printing of Silk and Cotton by different 
methods using Blocks, Screen, Spray and Machine. Pigment and Metal 
Printing, Photo Printing of Sensitive Colours. Finishing of Silk and Cotton 
with different Finishing agents and Machinery. : Š 


i 
D 
4 





LEATHER TECHNOLOGY 


Parr I 
Theoretical M7 
Paper I 


Mathematics - ~ > «ce Pul marks 100 
1. Trigonometry: | — .. sie : * 


|  Trigonometrieal ratios, their mutual relations. Applications of algebric 
signs, angles of any magnitude. Compound angles and their applications. 
Sees circular functions. General solutions of trigonometrical equations. 
elations between the sides and angles of a triangle and solution of triangles. 


d. Algebra: 


| Theory of quadratic équations and expréssions. Permutations and com- 
binationg. Binomial theorem for positive integral index and the use of the 
expansion of (1--X|* when n is fractional or negative. Logarithms. Reduce- 
ton of determinants up to third order. Convergence and divergence of infinite 
series. Comparison test for series with positive terms. D’ Alembert’s ratio 
test, Cauchy’s root test and Reabe’s test, complex numbers. De Moivere’s 
Heo, .Exponeniial Theorem sine, cosine and logarithm-of a complex 
number. 
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3. Analytical Geonietry : a. i t4 


(In two dimensions): 


. (a) Rectangular system :—Representation of points by coordinates (carte. 

sien and polar). ‘Transformation of co-ordinates. Representation in standard 
forms of (1) straight line with mutual relations, (2) pair of straight lines, 
(8) circle, elementary chord properties, tangency, (4) parabola, elementary 
chord properties, tangency, (5) ellipse, elementary chord properties, tangency, 
(8) hyperbola, elementary chord properties, tangency. 


(b) (In three dimensions) : 


_ Rectangular cartesian coordinates. Representation of planes and straight 
lines with their mutual relations. Transformation of Co-ordinates. Repre- 
sentation of sphere, cone and cylinder. 


4. Differential calculus : 


Conception of number, limits, functions, limiting values of a function, 
continuity, differentiation, partial differentiation, Euler's theorem, successive 
differentiation of standard forms, Leibnitz’s theorem.  Rolle's theorem, mean: 
value theorem, Taylor's theorem, Maclaurin's theorem and their simple appli- 
eations. Maxima and Minima. ; : : 


Integral calculus : 


Definition of integration as the limit of a sum. Integration as the reverse 
of differeatiation, standard forms of integration. Integration by the method 
of substitution. Integration by parts. Integration of rational functions, 
Differential equations of the first order. Differential equation of. the second 
order with constant Co-efficients. Simple geometrical and Physical applica- 
tiong. Area, arc, volumes of simple solids of „revolutions. Determination of 
centre of mass and centre of pressure in simple cases. Velocity and accele- 


ration. 
f Paper II 
PHYSICS .. Fall marks 100 . 
` General Physics: es e sù : 


1. Mechanics: uniform circular motion; centripetal and centrifugal 
forces. Examples with mathematical deductions; Conical governor. 
S.H.M.: Equations to S.H.M. Examples of 8.H.M., composition of 
S.H.M.'s (both graphical and analytical). . 

8. Gravitation and gravity: Gravitation constant and ‘its significance, 
properties of Gravitation. - : 

: 4. Energy: Principle of conservation of energy; Mechanical energy; 
potential and Kinetic energy: examples of Mechanical energy, examples of 
mechanical energy with mathematical deductions. 

5. Simple machines: Pulley; Inclined plane; lever, wheel and axle; 
Screw and wedge; The common balance. : 

6. Friction: static and dynamic friction; limiting friction, Angle of 
friction; Angle of repose, friction and lubrication. DD 

. T. Elasticity : stress and strain; Elastic limit; Idea of Plasticity ; 
Hooke’s law; Poisson's ratio, Elastic moduli and determination of Young's 
modulus. f 

8. Surface tension and surface energy; Molecular Theory of surface 
tension; Angle of contact, factors affecting surface tension; capillarity; Eleva- 
‘tion or depression of liquids; Excess pressure inside bubbles. —— : 

9. Viscosity of liquids and gases : flow of incompressible fluids; Stream- 
lined and turbulent motion; flow through a tube; Effect of viscosity on falling 
bodies; Methods of determining viscosity coefficient (capillary flow, falling 
sphere, rotating cylinder and Ostwald viscometer). : 

10. Pumps: centrifugal pump; Rotary pump; Diffusion pump; Bourden 
gauges, Low pressure gauges. MU 

11. Units and dimensions; Dimensional equations. 

Heat : : 

19. Thermomeiry : 0. : ] 

International temperature scale; Liquid thermometry; Beckmann Ther- 
mometer; constant pressure and constant volume gas thermometers. | 
^ ' 38. Specific heats: Determination of Cv for gases; y—its determina. | 
tion and significance; Determination of specific heat for insulating materials. 
l 1A. Kinetic theory : perfect gas; kinetic theory of gases; R.M.S. Velo- 
‘city; Mean free path; Brownian motion; Deduction of gas laws; Dulong 
and Petit’s law—Discussions; Failure of the. classical theory of specific heat 
at low temperatures. ` . 
8—-2061P— VIII 
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i 15. Equation of state: continuity of state—devistions of gases from 

i — Boyle's law and significance of Andrews’ experiments on critical constants; 

, Van der Waal’s equation. 

i : 16. -Liquefaction of gases: Porous plug experiment and Joule Thomson 

| cooling; Inversion temperature; Regenerative cooling; Cooling by adiabatic 

| work; Elementary principles of refrigeration and air conditioning. 

è 17, Change of state: Vapour density and its determination, 

i 18. Hygromeiry: Hygrometric charts and their applications: different 

, types of hygrometers, 

1 19. Thermal conductivity and therinal diffusivity: Ingen Hansz’ 8, Searle's 

i and Forbes’ experiments; conductivity of composite slabs; Determination 
of conductivity of poor conductors (tubes, plates and loose materials); convec- 

; tion in liquids and gases. 

20. Radiation: Nature of radiant heat; idea of infra-red: light; Emis- 
sive and Absorptive powers—Kirchhoff's law; Blackbody and Stefan's law; 
Discussion of Newton's law of cooling. 

i - 21. Thermodynamics: First Law; J, and its determination: Isothermal 
| und ddiabatic changes and work done in such processes: Second law, Rever- 
: Bible and irréversible‘ operations; Cyclic processes; Carnot’s .cycle;. Absolute 
scale; Entropy;-Elementary idea of heat engine and refrigeration cycles. 
Reflection and Refraction: Properties of mirrors, lenses and prisms; 
combination of lenses; Defects of image and their remedies, different types 
of objéctives and eyé “pieces. `: 
' 998. Optical. instruments:  Epidiascope; Photographic Camera; Teles- 
‘copes ;-Simple and compound microscopes—their magnifying power. 

- 94: . Spectroscopy : Spectrum and its teachings; spectrometer; Absorption 
and emission spectra. 
|<. 5. Polarisation : Polarisation by reflection and double refraction ; Nicol's 
‘prism; Optical activity of- liquid solutions; Polarimeters. 
| 4, Electricity and Magnetism: 

26. Magnetic field and potential: Laws of magnetic force; Magnetic 
+ _ potential and field due to (i) a short magnet and (ii) a magnetic shell. 

L^ 27. Magnetic material: Intensity: of magnetisation; Moment of a 
magnat, Magnetic Induction; Magnetic saturation ; permeability and suscepti- . 
ilit 
5 3. "Magnetic properties: Ferro, para- and diamagnetic materials; cycle 

of magnetisation; Hysteresis—remedy and importance; measuremént of! 

Hysteresis;. loss by Hwing's Tester as well as Thomson’s permeameter. 
: Magnetic circuit; electromagnet ; permanent magnets; magnetic materials for 
| Special applications. 

. 99. Terrestrial, Magnetism: Earth as a magnet; Mariner’s compass; 

-Magnetic maps. N 
! 80. Condenser and capacitance; Dielectric constant; Capacitance of 
spherical, parallel plate and cylindrical ` condensers; composite dielectric; 
Measurement of S.I.C., series and parallel combination of condensers; charg- 
ing and discharging of condensers. 

81. Cells and E.M.F.: simple cell—its defects; Primary cells; Dry cell; 
standard cell. 

82. Electro- -Magnetism : Magnetic effect of electric currants Lalpace's 
* equation; Ampere's Theorem; field due to a circular coil and a solenoid; 
Effect of current on current; Dynamometer principle, Effect of magnetic field 
.on a current carrying | conductor; Barlow’s wheel, Ammeters, and Voltmeters; 
shunts and multipliers. 

l 83. D.C. circuits: Ohm’s law; Kirchhoff’s law; series and parallel com- 
| bination of resistances; specific resistance ; combination of cells; Applications 
‘of the metre-bridge, P.O. Box and potentiometer: 

84. Factors "affecting resistance: Effect of temperature on. resistance; 
Platinum resistance pyrometry; Hiffect of light on resistance; Selenium cell; 
Effect of magnetic field on: resistance. 

85. Thermo-Electricity : Thermo-Hlectric effects; Thermoelectric pyro- 
metry. - 
36. Electrolysis: C.E. and L.C.E., Electrolytic dissociation, Applica- 
tions of electrolysis; theory of secondary cells. 

t 97. Joule’s effect : Determination of J by electrica? method ; Applications 
of the heating effect of electric current; Hot-wire ammeters and ' voltmeters. o 

88. Electromagnetic Induction : Self and mutual inductance in simple 
.| ^enses; Ruhmkorff’s coil; Bellistic galvanometer. 
me $ : 89. Varying current: Growth and decay of current in LR. and C.R. 
circuits: Time constant of circuit; Log decrement. 

: 40. Alternating current: RMS. and ,Average values of E.M.F. and 
current; Reactance “and impedance; phase angle; vector diagram; power factor; 

: — Choke; power in A.C. circuits; simple series and parallel resonance circuit. 
| 41, Atomic and Nuclear Physics ; Cathode ray voe Measurement 
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of e/m, e and 1n; Positive rays; Isotopes ; Atomic weight and atomio number ; 3 
production, nature and use of X-Rays; Atomic structure; Structure of the 
nucleus; Radio activity; Properties and uses of y rays. : 


Paper IT? 


A CHEMISTRY .. Full marks 100 
Inorganic Chemistry: is 


Chemical and -Physical changes. Elements and compounds, chemical 
balance; weights and measures; common laboratory processes such as. distilla- 
tion, precipitation, filtration and dessication. Laws of chemical combination, 
Avogadro's law. Simple examples of determination of atomic weights. 
Atom ‘and Atomic theory, Nomenclature and terminology Symbols, formulae 
and equations. Calculation of formula from percentage composition, chemical 
equivalent and ‘valency. Periodic classification and Periodic law. Faraday’s 
laws of electrolysis. Acids, bases, salts; Neutralisation; acidimetry and 
alkalimetry: oxidation and reduction. ; 

` Study of the following elements and their industrially important com- 
pounds in respect of, preparation, properties and uses.” . « 

Hydrogen, Oxygen, Water, Hydrogen peroxide, Nitrogen and its oxides, 
Nitric acid, Air, Ammonia, Chlorine, Hydrochloric -acid, ‘perchloric acid, 
Bleaching powder, Potassium chlorate, Hypochlorous,acid, Bromine and Iodine. 
Sulphur. Allotropic modifications of Sulphur. Sulphur dioxide, . Sulphuric 
acid, thiosulphate, bisulphite and persulphate, sulphurated Hydrogen. Borex, . 
Borie acid. Carbon, allotropie modifications of carbon, carbon ^ monoxidé, 
Carbon dioxide, Coal gas, producer gas, Bunsen Burner and flame. Phos: : 
phorus, Phosphine, Phosphorous pentoxide, Trioxide, ortho and metaphosphorio 
acids, Sodium metaphosphate. Silicon, Silica, Silicio acid. Sodium, potas-- 
sium, Calcium, Magnesium, Zinc, Mercury, Copper, Silver, Aluminium, Lead, - 
Tin, Iron, Antimony, Arsenic, Barium, Chromium, Nickel, Tungsten, Tita- 
nium, Zirconium, their ores, oxides, hydroxides, chlorides, Sulphides, sulphates, 
nitrates, Carbonates. Extraction of Sodium, aluminium, lead, iron; copper 
and Mercury. Manufacture of Soda ash, caustic soda, Sodium Sulphide; 
Sodium Bichromate, chrome alum, Magnesium Sulphate, common alum, tarter 
emetic, Copper and zine sulphate, Zinc Chloride, Ferrous sulphate; 


Physical Chemistry :- 


_ Elementary idea of the structure of ‘atoms, Atomic number, isotopes, 
diffusion of gases, laws of mass action, Catalysis, Osmotic pressure, theory 
of solution, basicity of acids and acidity of bases, allotropy, isomerism, poly- 
merism, compound radicals, velocity of chemical action. Theory of electrolytic 
dissociation, conductivity, standard cells. Phase rule and its application to 
two component systems. Elementary theory of indicators. Double and 
complex salts. The hydrogen, platinum and calomel electrodes, Buffer solu- 
tions, hydrogen ion concentration, Methods of pH. measurement and its control 
in industrial processes. Chemistry of Colloids, solubility and solubility product. 
Optical and Geometrical isomerism. 

Organic Chemistry : : 

Division of organic chemistry and. classification of organic. compounds. 
Determination of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and sulphur in organic 
compounds. Study of the preparation, properties and uses of the following 
organic compounds—Methane, ethane, ethylene, acetylene, Halogen derivatives ' 
of, aliphatic -Hydrocarbons: Alcohole—particularly methyl, ethyl, butyl and 
amyl alcohols. Aldehydes and Ketones, Monobasic fatty acids, Esters, Di- 
and Polyhydric alcohols, Amines, Lactic acid, Oxalic acid, Tartaric acid, 
succinic acid, malonic acid, malic acid and sebeasic acid. . Oils, fats, soap, 
saponification, dextrose, laevulose cane sugar, starch, cellulose. ‘Cyanogen, 
Hydrocyanic acid, Acid chlorides, Anhydrides, Amides. 

^' Coal tar and its distillation. Benzene, Toluene, .Xylene, orientation, 
Chlorobénzenes, Nitro-Benzene, Benzene sulphonic acid, phenols, Aniline, 
Diazotisstion, Benzoic acid: and-sallicylic acid... Dyes, their theory of forma- 
„tion, classification and uses. Proteins, their classifications, properties, chemical 
constitutions. Tannins—their chemical constitution, tests, classification and 
properties. : 
i Paper IV: " E 


ELEMENTS OF MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING : 
Full marks 100 


' Mechanism :— Study of different types of levers. Four bar linkage, Crank 
and .connecting rod mechanism. Quick return motion. . . 
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i Gears and Gear Trains, simple, compound and epicylic gear train. Worm 

l and worm wheel arrangements. Nut and screw arrangements. Belts and 

1 and rope drives, speed variation, H.P. transmission, General principle of cam 

| and follower, Harmonic—constant velocity and constant acceleration type. 

i Bearings, general characteristics of ball and roller bearings. 

| Fuels :— Classification of fuels, products of combustion, heat of combus- 

i> tion, calorific value of fuels, higher and lower calorific values : 

I Theoretical air necessary for complete combustion; heat to economiser. 

[ System of draught and mechanical stokers. 

| Properties of stedm—Saturated and superheated steam, use of steam 

i tables. Work -done per pound of steam, i , : 

| Boilers :—Different types of boilers, vertical boiler, Lancashire boiler, 
Locomotive boiler and water tube boiler (Babcock .and Willcox type) their 
capacities, sizes, suitability for different purposes. Installation and main- 
tenance. Boiler mountings and boiler accessories. Performance of steam 
boilers, Their H.P. and Efficiency. ; 

. Types of reciprocating engines— General idea of their construction and 
| working principle, Internal combustion Engines. Principal parts and func- 
i tions of fly wheel and- Governor. H.P. and Efficiency of the engine. 
| .. 1, Bléctrie power.and lighting :—Electromagnetism, elementary know- 
ledge of géneration dnd .distribution of electrical energy; Electric wiring- 
i domestic and factory wiring layout—direct current generators ‘and motors, 
| elementary principles of operation and characteristics of shunt, series and 
| apo oa type machines, choice of motors and generators for specific types 
of load, : 

Elementary principe of alternating voltage and. current, R.M.S. value, 
power and power factor, single phase and 3 phase system of working, star 
and mesh connection,—elementary principle of alternating current generators 
and motors, suitability of different types of motors for specific types of load, 
! . "Elementary principle of the transformer, voltage converter and rectifier— 
commercial measuring instruments, —ammeters, voltmeters, wattmeters, exten: 
sion of instruments—ranges, ammeter shunts and voltmeter multipliers, 
energymeters—D.O. and A.C. types, megger. 

Rules for domestic and factory electrification in India. : MA 

* Thermionics: The vacuum diode valve and its use as a rectifier. Statio 

characteristics of vacuum triode valve. Elementary description of cathode-rey- 
L tube. Diagrams of simple valve circuits. - . 


Paper V 


(a) Elements of Statistics and Economics Ful marks 80 


(a) Economice : i po s jc UR oe HN 
1. Definition and scope of'Economics—Relation of Economics with other. 
Sciences—value of Economic studies. xe 
4. Fundamental Economic concepts—utility—goods—wealth—commodity 
production—cousumption—relationship between wealth and wet fare. 
i 3. Land—definition— characteristics— Laws of diminishing returns. 
4, TLabour—definition—characterisies—theory of Malthus—Optimum 
theory—Xfficiency of labour. ; . 
| 5. Capital—definition—distinction from land—function and growth of 
capital. : . i 
i s 6. Organisation—definition—fnnctions of organiser—the single ‘entre: 
snos system—The partnership—The Joint Stock Company—large scale pro- 
uction. í eM à i 
7. Consumption—Type of consumption goods. . . X 
8. Theory of value—Demand and supply—value under coripetition, 
| monopoly. . grow quw 
9. Money—fünctions of money—different types—paper money—Gold 
standard—non-convertible paper currency. ee Sas BEEN 
10; Banling—function—different types—function of Central Bank—How 
Bank controls money market. . Nw . 
11. International Trade and Foreign excliange—How it helps growth of 
industry in a country—protection of infant industry— Export, pays for import. 
| 12. Economic terms:, Inflation—Deficit Financing—Five-Year Plans— 
l Exchange control—fnternationa] Monetary  control—Hard currency—Soft 
i Currency. : d GC 


(b) Statistics : l l 

i . 1. Definition and scope of statistics—collection, classification and Tabulā- 
i tion of statistical data—graphical .and- diagrammatical, - representation— 
frequency distribution, Ogive, Histogram, Frequeticy, polygon, Ration Chartk 
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2. Statistical Averages—The Arithmetic, Geometric and  Harthóhià 
Average, median mode—Quartiles. g : 
. 9. Measures of dispersion—Range, quartile deviation—standard devia- 
tion, f i 
4. Co-efficients of correlation—scatter diagram. 
5. Construction of index number elements of time series. 


(b) Commercial Accounts atid - Coatings Full marks 60 
Commercial Accounts : 


(1) Definition—Book-keeping—Transáction—Double Entry ~.System of 
Book seeping--Auyanis get and objects of Double Entry system of Book- 
eeping. ; : . ` . 

E Accounts and different classes of accounts—Rules for Debit and Credit 
of each class of accounts. : 

(8) Books of Accounts—Principal Book' and Subsidiary Books. 

(4) How postings of each transaction are made from Subsidiary Books 
to Ledger—How each account in the ledger is balanced—what do the Debit 
or Credit Balances of each’ class of account represent. ` . " ; 

(5) What is Cash Book—Different types of Cash Books—Procedure of 
writing up of Cash Books—Balancing of Cash: Book. . A i 

(6) Trade discount and Cash Discount—How they are accounted for in 
the Cash Book—Distinction between Cash Discount and Trade Discount. 

(7) Pank Transactions—How they. are recorded in Cash Books—Pass 
Book or Bank Statement—Reconciliation of Bank Balance as per Cash Book 
and as per Bank Statements on ary particular day. 

(8) Petty Cash Book—Imprest System of Petty Cash Book, 

(9) What is Trial Balance?—Hrrors which cannot be detected by agree- 
ment of Trial Balance—Rectification of such errors through Journal Proper— 
Correction of wrongly prepared Trial Balance. 

(10) Preparation of Final Accounts of Proprietorship. Partnership. - 

(11) (a) Definition of Gross Profit and Gross Loss, Net Profit and ‘Net 
Loss. 

(b) Distinction between Trading Account and Manufacturing Account, 
Trading Account and Profit and Loss Account. i 

(c) What is Balance sheet—distinction from Trial balance. 

(d) Different kinds of Assets and Liabilities. Marshalling of Assets, 
Liabilities. Se | 
- (e) Adjustments béfore preparing Final Accounts. 

(1) Outstanding Expenses. i 

(2) Prepaid Expenses. 

(8) Acérued Income. 

(4) Income received in Advance. 

(5) Depreciation. . . 

(6) Bad Debts and Reserve for Bad and Doubtful Debts. 

(7) Reserve for Discount on Debtors and Creditors. 

-(f) Re-drafting of wrongly prepared Final Accounts, _ 

(g) How to study Manufacturing Account, Trading Account, Profit and 
Loss Account and Balance Sheet. . 

... 19. Consignments—Definition—Difference from Sale—Consigner and 
Consigüee—Proforma Invoice—Account Sales—remittance. Entries in the 
books of Consignor and Consignee—Valuation of Closing Stock. 

18. Bills of Exchange—Definition—Classification of Bills—Inland— 
Foreign—Accommodation—Different parties—Difference from Cheque, Prom- 
missory Note or Hundies—Entries of Bills of Exchange at different stages 
niz, on payment on due date on endorsement to Creditor on dishonour—on. 
Resiewing and Retiring of Bills, 


Labour: 


1, Time keeping—Time recording systems. 
2. Methods of Remunerating Labour. E . 
(1) Time Basis. (2) Piece Work Basis. . (8) Premium Bonus Plan. 
8: Preparation of Pay-Roll ^... M 
54. Methods of payment of wages—How tò obviate.the.entry of dummy 
wórker, in pay-roll. © MONEO : x 
_ 5. Idle Time—Normsi and. abriormal—How they ate treated in Coat 
Accounts. à PE ; ? 


Chargeable Hepenses: J xh . ; ] 
,.l; Definition—items comprising chargeable Expehses-distinctión between 
Ghargeable éxpeHsés and oVerhlieades T a 
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‘Overheads : $t s 


1. Definition and classification of overheads. . 
i 2. Determination and basis of allocation of different kinds of overheads . 
in Cost Accounts. : 


Costing: 


i 1. Définition —objects—Fundamental principles —Advantage—disadvantage. 
! , 9. Objections against the installation of Costing system. 

` 8. Different Methods of Cost Accounting and to what manufacturing 
Iindustries are they applicable. ~ s e 
4. Elements of Cost or diyisions of Gost. ` 
L., B. Hxpenditure—Direct and Indirect. PE. 
- 6. Books of Account used in Cost Accounting. 
7; Purchase and Receipts of Materials, Goods Received Book—Order 
Book—Bin Card—Stores Ledger. 
' 8. Issue of Materials—Material Requisition. Bill of Material—Material 
Abstract, 
-9.-Return and Transfer of Surplus materials—Materials Return Slip and 
Materials Transfer Slip—Entries in Cost Accounts. 
, 10. Wastage of Materials—Normal ‘and Abnormal: 
, 11. Pricing of Materials. . 
19. Stock-taking, Perpetual’ and Periodical Inventory. : : 
- 18. Causes of difference of physical ‘stock with stock of materials as per 
stores ledger. : 


| 
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wt , 7 ` Paper I f 
Engineering Drawing ee eer m .. Full marks 100 
1. Geometrical Drawing: ` > S f 


1 “Lettering practice. Construction ‘of "plane, diagonal and vernier scales: 


Construction of scale .of chords. Construction of parabola, hyperbola and 
F ellipse, Construction of Oycloid, involute, regular and irregular polygons. 

$. ‘Solid drawing: 

„| , Projection of -square and rectangular lamina. Projection of cubes, 

Triangles, prisms; pyramid, cylinder, cone. ot i ww 

8. Machine Drowa and sketching: t3 

| Construction of 'V' square, Knuckle, buttress Sellers and Acme ' threads. i 

Construction of rivets, rivetted joints. Construction of pipe joints. Cons- 

truction of angle, channel, Tee, joist, bolts, ‘nuts, screws, studs, Flange 

Coupling, box coupling, half lap coupling, po block; mH bracket, 

a joint crosshead and pinion: ' 


| : NL Peper IP. 


Physics BS ws colos. Pull marks 100 


| (1) To read Fortin's, Barometer nd make. corrections. (2) To weigh a 
Body by the method of Oscillations. (8) To determine the specific. gravity of 
~a granular solid soluble in water by a specific gravity bottle. (4) To determine 
ps and apparent densities of « porous material. (5) "To. determine the 

pecific gravity of a liquor by a common hydrometer. (6).To determine 
Young’s Modulus of a wire. by, Searle’s Apparatus. (7) To determine the 
surface tension of a liquid by the capillary rise method. (8) To determine 
the viscosity co-efficient of a liquid by. the capillary flow method. . x 

r 'Heat:—(9) To measure tebupeseiuss with a constant volume air- -thermo- 
neter. (10) To déterminé the vapour density . of volatile liquid by Victor 
Myer’s method; 

|" Light and Electricity:—(11) To determine the R.I. of a liquid by the 
Travelling Microscope. (12) To determine the R.I. of an oil by a refracto- 
meter. (18) To determine the value of. the resistance of a coil by: a metre 
bridge with corrections. (14) To verify the laws of series and parallel com- 
bi ation of resistances by P.O. Bex method.. (15) To determine the resistance 
of a galvanometer by half-deflection method. (16) To determine the value of 
al low resistance, bythe method of fall of potential. . (17) To determine the 
resistance of a glow lamp when at room temperature and when -hot at rated. . 
current. (18) To determine a medium resistance by substitution method using 
ai shunt box. (19) To determine the resistance per unit length of a metre 
bridge by Carey Foster’s method. (20) To compare the e.m.f.'s of two cells 
by e potentiometer. (21) To measure current by potentiometer using a known 
low resistance.. (22) To determine ; the internal resistance of a cell by -Mance's 
thethod. (28) To determine the resistance .of'a galvanometer by Thomson's 


i 
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method, (24) To determine the internal resistance of a cell by the ‘method of 
fall of potential.” (25) To determine the reduction factor of a tangent galvano- 
meter. : C 


X M: ` ~ Paper III . INE 
Chemistry |..." 7 a As . .. Full marks 100 

Qualitative analysis of inorganic mixtures containing not more than 
two radicals taken from the following list:+-Silver, Mercury, Lead, Copper, 
‘Bismuth, Cadmium, Tin, Arsenic, Antimony, Iron, Aluminium, Chromium, 
‘Zinc, Cobalt, Nickel, Bariüm, Strontium,‘ Calcium, Magnesium, Chlorides, 
Todides, Bromides, Sulphates, Nitrates, Borates and , Carbonates. The 
preparation of standard solution:—Acidimetry, Alkalimetry, Gravimetric 
estimation of the following substances:—Copper, Iron, Calcium, Aluminium, 
Magnesium, Zinc and Chromium, Sulphite, Sulphide, Thiosulphate, Phosphate, 
Silicate, Volumetric estimation of Iron, Chromium’ and Copper. ; 

Detection of any one of the following elements present in an Organic 
compound :—Nitrogen, Sulphur, Halogens, Phosphorus. ' Joo 

Detection of any one of the following functional groups present in an 
organic compound: poe : ae TES 


Alcoholic (OH), Phenolic (OH), ` C=O, NO, NH, . 
COOH, - COO C,H,, i N=N 


Estimation of percentages of purity of, the following substances:— 
Sodium Bichromate, Chrome Alum, Sodium bisulphite, Sodium: thiosulphate, 
Soda ash, Sodi-bicarb, borax, boric acid. i i 


ENS NE. . Paper IV uM 
Elementary Engineering Practice D .. Tull marks 100 
l. Testing of loops and fuses. stus 
2. Measurement of low resistance by voltmeter and ammeter. ] 
3. Measurement of high resistance by Megger and bridge megger..- 
4. Calibration of voltmeter, ammeter, watt-hour meter, amperehour meter. 
5. Measurement of voltage, current energy and power by voltmeter, 
ammeter, watt-hour meter and watt meter. s 
6. Determination of characteristics of D.C. and A.C. Motors with different 


"loads. 

^. ,T. Electrical wiring system for domestic and industriel purposes. 

1 Paper V HET 
‘Workshop Practice Seb .. Full marks 100 


1. Carpentry: =~ A - 
Selection of wood, Sawing, planning, Chiselling of wood. Housed joint, 
angle lap joint, angle lap crosscut joint, Tenon Mortise joint; Tee dove-tail 
joint, angle dove-tail joint, hidden dove-tail joint, beam joint. 
: 2, Pattern making:— = 
Construction’ of bush bearing, plummer block, pinion. 
3. ‘Smithy:— i v 
: Forging, annealing, ‘normalising, tempering of steel. Construction ef 
; ehisel, centre punch. 
-4/ Machining: ~. ; 
Turning, screweutting, boring, drilling, grinding of tools: Marking. 
. Construction of inch scale plumb line. - : SA 
Parr II ; 
. THEORRTIOAL . -> 
a sis sete Paper 1 
Chemistry and Physics of hides and skins and Principles of 
S Leather Manufacture » sis 


Tull marks 100 


y Physical Chemistry of hide proteins:-—The gas laws and the laws of 
dilute solutions. Development of ionic theory and mass law and application 
of ionic equilibria to processes in-leather-manufacture. The properties of 
liquids; surface tension, internal pressure. The nature and properties of 
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disperse systems, Colloidal solutions, emulsions and jellies and its spplica- 


i tions to leather manufacturing processes. - Classification and general chemistry 


of proteins. Detailed description of the proteins of the hides, their properties 
and chemical changes. Critical views on the existing theories of tanning. 

Principles of Leather Manufacture—Histology, Chemical composition and 
structure of hides and skins. Action of acids, alkalies, salt, enzymes and 
tanning materials on hides. and skins. 

Soaking—Objects, Soaking of green, wet salted, dry and dry salted 
hides and skins. Application of soaking agents and their effect on hides 
and skins. Disinfection of soaking water and application. of antiseptics. 
Effect of temperature and pH of soak liquor. Putrid soaks. Mechanical 
operations involved in the process of soaking, e.g. paddling, drumming, 
breaking, raw fleshing etc. control of soaking. ne : 

Depilation—Objecis. Depilation by sweating, liming dnd other- depi- 
lants, ‘óld and new'limes. Sharpening of lime and Chemical reaction involved 
in sharpening lime with sulphides of sodium and arsenic, sharpening lime 
with methylamine, Principles and processes of enzyme depilation. Principles . 
involved in depilation with reference to different varieties of leather to be 
manufactured. Effects of temperature and pH on Depilation in pits, paddles . 


' and drums and by pasting. Control of liming: 


Deliming—Objects,’ Deliming with weak inorganic and organic acids 


j and ammonium salts, chemical reaction involved. Their effects on. pelt. 


Extent of deliming for various leathers and its effect on the characteristics 


| of the final leather. Methods of carrying out deliming. Control of deliming. 


Drenching—-Objects. Fermentative and chemical reactions. involved in 
drenching. Methods oi carrying out drenching. Tests of well drenched pelt. 
Control of drenching. g ; 

Bating—Objects. Application and action of natural and synthetic bates. 
Their relative suitability and effects on pelt. Optimum conditions of bating. 
Control of bating operation. Principles involved in bating of hides and skins 
for different varieties of lather. Methods of bating. Influence of temperature 
and pH. Characteristics of bated pelt. Control of bating. , : 

Pickling—Object. Pickling’ for chrome tanning, pickling for preservation 


, and export. Methods of pickling. Chemical control of pickling. Depickling— 
j Object and Methods. Control. ` 


Chrome Tanning—Historical outline of its development. Single and 
double bath processes. Basicity of chrome liquor. Different systems of 
expressing basicity and conversion of systems to one another. Methods of 
changing basicity. Effects of pH on basicity. Effect of basicity on pelt. 
Werner’s co-ordination theory of chrome salts. Chrome complexes. Olation. 
Effects of salt in one bath chrome tannage. Effect of concentration. Amount 
of chrome required for tanning. Principles involved in one bath chrome 
tannage and method of carrying out the tanning and the Boiling .Test, 


: Principal varieties of leather made by the single bath process. Outline of the 


Double Bath Process; its chemistry and principles. Method of carrying out 
the process. Principal varieties of leather made by it. Comparison of single 
and double bath processes. Theory of Chrome tanning. : 


Vegetable 'T'anning—General outline and principles involved. Essen- 
tials of vegetable tanstuffs. Tans and non-tans—their effects on the tanning 
process and leather quality. Fermentation, total acids and pH of tan liquors, ° 
Mellow and astringent liquors. Barkometer and its use. Different methods 
of vegetable tanning, e.g. Bag, pit and drum tannages. Principal stages of 
pit tanning process—suspenders Handlers, Dusters, Layers, Rockers, Cireula- 
tors and Drum tanning. Paddle tanning of light leathers. Principal varieties 
of leather produced by vegetable tannage, e.g, heavy, dressing and light 
leather. Outline of and principles involved in the tannage of each; Blending 
of tanstuffs and its objects. Application of tanning extracts, syntans and 
sulphite cellulose extracts, Moulds in tan liquors and their preyention, 
Control of vegetable tanning process. Theory of vegetable tanning, - 


Combination tannages—Principles and outlines of semi-chrome and 
chrome-retan, oil and vegetable, formaldehyde and vegetable, formaldehyde 
and chrome, sulphur and vegetable, sulphur and chrome tanning processes, 


, Varieties of leather made by the above processes. 


Alum tannage—Principles, outlines and varieties of leather made; 
Zirconiun tannage—Principles, outline and varieties of leather made, 
Formaldehyde tannage—Principles, outline and varieties of leather" made, 


Oil tannage—Principles and outlines of processes of makin h i 
leather. Theory of oil tannage. E rx 


Leather Drying—Drying plants, control of temperature humidity, 
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Leather  Finishing—Principles and process outlines. Finishing of 
vegetable tanned sole leather—Scouring, hot pitting, bleaching, setting, 
arying, rolling and brushing. tee . 

Finishing of curried leather—e.g. belting, harness and dressing leather. 
Operations previous to currying, currying and operations after currying. , 

Finishing of light leathers—Varieties of light leather operations previous 
to dyeing. Dyeing of vegetable tanned leather by different classes of dye- 
stuffs and different processes, Colour mixing and colour matching. 
Operations after dyeing. . : E . 

Finishing of Chrome leather—Including shaving, neutralisation dyeing, ` 
fat-liquoring, nailing, pigmenting, seasoning, glazing, smooth plating, iron- 
ing, measuring, principles of making fat-liquors. Pigment finishes and 
seasons. 

Finishing of the leathers of other tannages—Patent leather. Principles 
underlying the process of manufacture and outline of the. process. . 3 

Leather Defects—Principal defects of leather. How to avoid defects, 
Grading of leather according to defects. 


Paper II 
Materials and Methods of Leather Manufacture ... ae Full marks 100 


Materials of Leather Manufacture—Hides and skins—Sources, Flaying, 
preservation and curing of hides and skins. Different varieties of Indian 
hides and skins, Buffalo, and cow hides, Goat and sheep skins. Defects 
of raw hides and skins and their remedies, classification, grading and specific 
uses in relation to kinds of leather to be manufactured. 

Water—Sources of natural water. Hardness of water, softening of 
water. Different types of softening plants. Quality of water required for 
tannery. Influence of quality of water on final leather. 

Soaking Agents—Caustic Soda, sodium sulphide, and organic” soaking 
agents—their manufacture and commercial properties. Antiseptics like 
Bleaching powder, chlorine etc., their Chemistry and commercial properties, 


Depilanis—Limoe, its natural sources, manufacture, slaking of lime, 
Principal varieties available in India and their average composition. Manu- 
facture of Sodium sulphide, sodium sulph-hydrate and arsenic sulphide with 
their commercial properties. Recent developments in organic depilants, like 
methyl-amine. Enzyme depilants. i 

Deliming Agents—Inorganic acids like hydrochloric and borie. Orga- 
nic acids like formic, acetic and lactic. Ammonium salts like chloride and 
sulphate of ammonium, sodium bi-sulphate. Their chemical nature and 
commercial strength. 

Puers and Bates—Natural Puers and Bates e.g. dog dung, hen and 
pigeon dungs—thoeir preparation for use. 

Synthetic bates—Their manufacture and composition. Principal synthetic 
bates of commerce. 


Drench—Wheat bran and preparation of drenching liquor. 


Pickling Agents—Salt, Sulphuric, hydrochloric and formic acids, their 
chemistry and commercial strength. Principal varieties of Indian common 
salts, their sources, brief ontline of manufacture and characteristics, 


Tanning Agents—(1) Chrome Tanning—Natural sources of Chromium. 
Indian chromites and' their composition. Manufacture of Sodium and 
potassium dichromates and chrome alum from Chromite. Commercial. strength 
of chrome alum and dichromates. Reducing agents, their nature and 
varieties. Preparation of one bath chrome tanning liquor from dichromates 
-and chrome alum. Manufacture of chrome tanning extracts and their 
composition, Masking salts and masked liquors. 


(2) Alum Tanning—Brief outlines of the manufacture of Potash alum 
and sulphate of alumina. Preparation and composition of tawing mixtures. 
Manüfacture of basic aluminium chloride and sulphate. 


(8) Formaldehyde and Oil Tannages—Formaldehyde and fish oils. 


(4) Iron and Zirconium Tannages—Preparation of iron and Zirconium 
tanning liquors. 

(5) Vegetable Tanning Agents—Classification and composition of 
vegetable tan stuffs, chemical composition and properties of tannins. 
Principal Indian and [foreign vegetable tan stuffs in use in commercial 
fanning, their tanning contents and characteristics. Grinding of vegetable 
fan stuff, disintegrating machines. Leaching and construction of a battery 
of leach pits. 
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Manufacture of Tanning extracts—Principal commercial tanning extracts, 
their tanning contents and properties. Sulphite cellulose extracts, their 
manufacture and properties. 

Synthetic Tannins—Their manufacture, classification and properties. 

Neutralising Agents—Borax, sodium bicarbonate and Sodium Carbonate— 
Their chemistry and commercial strength. 

Dyeing agents—Mordants and strikers. Vegetable dyestuffs. Coal tar 
dyes, their classification and classes used for dyeing leather. 

Currying, stuffing and fatliquoring agents—Principal fats, oils and waxes 
used for the purpose. Their sources of supply, brief outlines of manufacture 
and, chemical characteristics, sulphonation of oils and manufacture of ready- 
made commercial fatliquors, principal ready-made comercial fatliquoring of 
commerce, : 

. Soap and other emulsifying agents and preparation of fatliquors by their 
use. Making of soft and hard soaps in the tannery.. Egg yolk, its composi- 
tion and preservation, Dubbing and stuffing mixture—their preparation and 
properties. — ' 

Clearing Agents—Lactic, Acetic and formic acids, ammonia and methy- 
lated spirit, their application for clearing. 

Finishing materials—Water pigment finishes—ingredients used in their 
manufacture, e.g., mineral pigments, lakes, binders, plasticisers, water resist- 
ing materials. Preparation of stock solutions of casein, shellac and carnauba 
i wax and preservation of solutions. Actual manufacture of pigment finishes. 
: Principal commercial pigment finishes. Acrylic resin and their use. 

Seasoans— Principal materials used for making them e.g. egg albumen, 

' . blood albumen in dry form, fresh eggs. Ox blood, milk, Gelatine, isinglas, 

glue and casein, Gums and mucilages, synthetic resins. Preparation of 

, Seasons. Nitrocellulose lacquers—Brief outline of the preparation of 

: nitrocellulose, properties of solvents and plasticisers and diluents. Manu- 
facture of cellulose lacquers for leather. 

Patent leather—Linseed oil, its properties, its boiling for the prepara- 
tion of Daub and varnish coat with the help of driers pigment and thinners. 

Methods of leather Manufaeture—1l. By chrome Tanning Process. 
Manufacture of Box and Willow sides, Box and willow calf, embossed 
leather for sports and army boot uppers, glazed kid by single and double 
bath chrome tanning, chrome sole leather, stuffed chrome sole leather, chrome 
belting leather, natural and eolouréd chrome picking band, hairy picking 
band, lace leather, nu-buck, chrome suede from sheep and goat skins, velvet 
or suede calf, chrome sheep for upper and lining. 

2. By vegetable tanning process—Manufacture of vegetable tanned sole 
leather by pit, drum and bag fanning methods. Manufacture of harness and 
saddlery leather, suit-ease leather upholstery leather, sheep skin lining leather, 
hat strap leather [rom skiver, roller leather, book-binding leather from sheep 
and calf skins, morocco leather E.I. kips, sheep skins and goat skins. 

3. By alum tanning process—Manufaeture of gloving leather—Glove 
kid and calf kid. Alum tannage of reptilé skins e.g. snakes, pythons and 
; water lizards. 

i 4. By oil and aldehyde tanning process—Manufacture of chamois leather 
by pure oil and combined oil and aldehyde tannage. 
5. Manufacture of Patent leather from chrome and vegetable tanned 
' cow hides. ae 
: 6. Dressing of furs and shikar trophies by alum and other processes. 
1 


Paper III 


(a) Machinery iss zs: .. Full marks 50 
l. Transmission of mechanical power by belts, pulleys, and gears. 

' 2. T'unetion of cams, worm and- worm wheels. 

: 3. Friction and lubrication (a) pulleys, (b) gears, (o) bearing and 

(d) shafts. 

i 4. Construction of sheds and buildings of small and medium sized 
' . tanneries. l 

5. Layout and construction of pits. 

6. Costs of sheds and pits. 

7. Rational laying out of tanning machinery. 

8. Different types of tanning machinery (a) Drums, paddles, unhairing 
and fleshing machine, splitting machine, sammying machine, sammying press, 
shaving, setting ont, staking, buffing, fluffiing, glazing, boarding, Embossing, 
ironing rolling and measuring machines, Drying chambers and cabinets, 
nailing and toggling boards, paste drying equipments, Spraying outfit chain 
conveyers, crushers and disintegrators, general idea of their construction, 
component parts, maintenance and working. : 
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Paper III 
(b) Analytical Chemistry of Leather Manufacture .. Full marks 50 


Principles underlying the determination in water of (a) Chlorine by 
Gilvernitrate method, (b) Iron and ammonia by Colorimetric method, 
(c) Sulphates by gravimetric method, (d) Temporary hardness by Hehner's 
method, (e) Permanent and Magnesia hardness by alkali precipitation method, 
suitability of iater for tannery purposes, Different methods of softening 
water viz. (a) Physical method by boiling, (D) Chemical methods. (i) by lime, 
(ü) by lime and Soda, (iii) Permutit and’ (iv) other softening agents such as 
caustic soda, Trisodium Phosphate, Calgon, principles underlying analysis of 
lime—(i) available lime and (ii) total bases by titration method, (iii) Iron by 
colorimetric method, principles underlying analysis of sodium sulphide by Zinc 
Sulphate method and Swan's method, and analysis of lime liquor and limed 
- pelt as to its (i) Total alkalinity by Boric acid method, (i?) Total lime by 
percipitation method, (ii) Total nitrogen by Kjeldahl's method; Determination 
of acid and salt in used and fresh pickle liquors; Determination of acidity and 
basic chromium in single bath chrome liquors and calculation of Basicity 
figures; principles underlying change of basicities; principles underlying deter- 
mination of acidity and chromium in the first bath of double bath chrome 
liquor and explanation of Procter’s table; Identification and classification of 
tannins; principles underlying estimation of tannin’ in vegetable tanstuffs, 
extracts, liquors etc. by (a) Hide powder method,- (b) Lead acetate method, 
(c) Lowenthal or volumetric method, principles- underlying analysis of soap 
as for the following—(i) moisture, (ii) Total fatty acids by extraction method, 
(iii) unsaponifiable matter, (iv) Free fatty acids, (ò) Total impurities, 
(vi) Total alkali and (oii) Free caustic alkali; oils—definition of acid value, 
saponification value, Saponification equivalent, Iodine value, Ester value, 
acetyl value and unsaponifiables and principles underlying determination of 
(i) acid value, (ii) Saponification value by Reflux method, (iii) Iodine value 
by Hanus method and (jv) unsaponifiables by extraction method; ‘principles 
underlying preparation and examination of Sulphated oils; principles under- 
lying analysis of different varieties of leather as to (i) moisture, (#) fat by 
extraction method, (iit) Ash by ignition method, (iv) water soluble matter by 
extraction method, (v) chromium by ashing and oxidation methods, 
(vi) combined tannin, (oii) Degree of tannage, (sii) Invert sugars by 
Fehling's method, (iz) Epsom salt by precipitation method, (a) Acidity by 
Proctersearle method. 


Paper IV 
Microscopy and Bacteriology : V^ ded . Full marks 100 


The Microscope—Deécription of the optical and mechanical parts. 
The technique of Microscopy and care of the instrument. Micro-metric 
measurement, Technique of section cutting—preparation and embedding of 
material, cutting, staining and mounting of sections. 

Examination of— 

(a) Hair, wool, collagen fibres, principal barks, leaves, powdered 

.. dayrobalans and extracts used in tanning in India, 

ih) Tdentification of different kinds of hides and skins from the exami- 

nation of their grain surface. 

(c) Anatomical structure of raw hides and skins. 

(d) Separ iE study of the structure of different kinds of hides and 

skins. ` 2 

(e) Finished leather relation between its quality and structure, 

(f) Defective leathers; investigation: of defects due to insects, mould 

and bacterial damage. 

(a) Microscopical assessment of vegetabie tanned sole leather. 

Microscopy of manufacturing process—Soaking, liming, bating, picking, 
tanning and finishing. 

Photomicrography. : 

Bacteriology—Micro-organisms—Their classification, structure, growth and 
reproduction. Effect of food. moisture, temperature and light. 

Bacterial metabolism—Chemical changes, produced by them during para- 
sitic phase, production of acids, ferments, gas, colour etc. Puircfaction and 
decay. Bacterial associations. . > 

Bacteria and disease—Parasites and saprophytes, mode of entry of the 
bacteria, infection and resistance of the animal body. Classification and 
morphology of fungi. Methods of cultivation and isolation of micro-organisms. 

Nutrient media—Ordinary and special media. Different methods of 
sterilisation. . i : 
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Methods of examination and study of micro-organisms, e.g. staphy lococci, 
Streptococci, Micrococci, Bacillus coli, Bacillus erodiens, B. Furfuris, B. 
i Proteus, B. liquefaciens, Clostridium putrificus, B, Acetic, B. butyric and 
Lactic Bacteria, Mycederma tannica. Yeasts and Moulds, Protozoa. 
: Methods of identification of bacteria. 
i Effects of Micro-organisms in the processes of curing, soaking, dépilation, 
i bating and drenching. Damages due to micro-organisms. 

Anthrax in animal and man. Anthrax in the leather trade. 

Sources of infection., Methods of sterilisation and treatment. 


Paper V 
(a) Industrial Administration T .. Full marks 50 


1. Nature and significance of Industry to economic growth—its contri- 
bution to the National Income—Short history of the Industrial development 
in India—Structure of Industry—small—medium and large undertakings— 
Industrial policy of- the- Government of India. 

2. Industrial Promotion and structural forms of Organisation—Role of 
-Managing -Agents in Industrial Promotion. 

i 9. Principles and aspects of Industrial Organisation and Management-— 
Technical and Human aspects of organisation and management. 


-4. Organisatión of Industrial Finance and financial control—Introduction 
| ^ of costing in Industrial Management—Budgetary and Cost Contro]--General 
| background of the application of budgetary Control to Management problems. 
5. Organisation and Management of production—production Control— 
Planning—Men, material and machines—rate fixing—motion and time study. 
-G Personnel Management in Industrial undertaking—Problems of 
| Industrial relations—Increasing predominance of human factors—Labour Laws 
` jm India—Indian Factory Aci—Minimum wage Act—Wage-Payment Act— 
State Insurance Act—Provident Fund Act—Industrial Dispute -Act—Main 
provisions of Labour Laws in India—Trade-Union movement in India. 


7. Managerial revolution and Industrial organisation. Concept of 
Scientific Management, 


Paper V 
(b) Economics of Leather Industry Te .. Iul marks 50 


, 'The economic importance of leather. Discovery of the ari of tanning 
| and antiquity of leather industry. Uses of leather in every day life and 
i strategic importance of leather. What is leather manufacture? A survey 
D of indigenous leather industry including the systém of collection, curing, 
Bs transportation, transhipment, marketing and imports of raw hides and skins 
| in India. Production, utilisation and demand for raw hides and skins by the 
| Indian tanning industry. 


Old and modern tanneries and footwear factories, their economie aspects. 
1 Facilities for technical training in leather technology in India. Causes of 
decline of indigenous leather industry. Causes of failure of tanneries and 
the ‘present condition of the tanning trade. Different sectors of the tanning 
and footwear industries, their installed capacities, actual production, and 
capacities of employment. Evolution of chrome tanning industry in India 
particularly in West Bengal and B.I. tanning industry in S. India. Export 
trade of raw hides and skins. A.review of the past and present export of 
| raw hides and skins. | Export trade of leather with that of raw hides and 

skins. Lessons from the export trade. Possibilities and ways of successful 
development of tanning Industry in Calcutta. Some obstacles in the way 
of tanning industry. The state and the leather industries. Demand, produc. 
tion, export and import of footwears. Imports and production of leather belt- 
i ing, picking bands, pickers and other important leather articles. Manufacture 
of tanning extracts, its past and present condition and future possibilities. 
i Availability of tanstuffs in India. Imports and exports of tanning barks and 
i extracts. Consumption and import of tanning chemicals, dyes and suxillia- 
| ries, possibilities of production of syntans and auxilliaries in India. Import 
consumption and production of shoe grinderies and ancillaries for leather 
goods in India. The tariff and leather Industry. 


Practical 





m Paper I oe UA nd 
i Analytical Chemistry m ase ‘4. Full marks 100 


te 
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Analysis of water, lime, lime liquors, limed pelt, sodium sulphide, red 
arsenic, chrome liquors, oils, fats and waxes, soap, leather, solid tanning 
materials, solid and liquid tanning extracts, pH value determination of 
tanning ‘iquors. 

Analysis of pickle liquor fresh and exhausted. Restrengthening of pickle 
bath for further use. Analysis of the first bath liquor before and after 
chroming in the two bath process, and restrengthening for further use. 
Analysis of leather to determine the basicity of the fixed chrome compound. 
Analysis of sulphated and oxidised oils and ready-made fat liquors. Deter- 
mination of Vegetable tannin liquors, total acidity. Analysis of formaldehyde, 
Formic Acid, Lactic acid, Acetic acid, Boric acid and glycerine. Determina- 
tion of acid and salts in vegetable tan liquor by resin column method. 


Paper IT 
Microscopy and Bacteriology s .. Pull marks 100 


Microscopy—-Use of Microscope. Drawing by means of Camera lucida, 
section cutting, staining and mounting, Microscopical studies of hair wool, 
collagen fibres, principal Indian vegetable tanning materials, raw and pro- 
cesscd hides and skins, leather, defects of leather due to /nsenis, moulds and 
bacteria, Assessment of finished leather. 

Bacteriology—Morphology of bacteria, Microscopical examination of 
bacteria and fungi, Staining methods, contrast stains and differential methods 
of staining. Methods of demonstrating bacteria in tissues, Classification of 
fungi, Anatomy of the Dlastomycetes and Hypomycetes. Preparation of 
ordinary culture media and special media, Incubators, Methods of cultivation, 
isolation, identification and study of bacteria. Bacteriological examination 
of (a) Water, (b) Tannery effluents, (c) Soil and (d) Bates. 


Paper IIT 
Leather Machinery Practice az .. Pull marks 100 


1. Machine drawing and sketching (a) Free hand sketch and drawing 
of Tanning drums, (b) Free hand sketch of shaving, staking, glazing, rolling, 
buffing, and Embossing Machines, (c) layout drawing of a chrome and 
vegetable Tannery. Drawing of Multiple effect evaporator, vacuum pans and 
spray drier. Dismantling and re-assembling of common Tannery machines. 


Papers IV and V 
Tanning m ds "x .. Pull marks 1004100 


Manufacture of vegetable tanned heavy leather, e.g. sole, belting and 
harness, vegetable tanned dressing leather case, up-holstery and russet 
leathers. E.I. tanned kips for e*port. Vegetable tanned light leathers—e.g. 
lining, morocco, book-binding, hat band, and roller leathers. B.I. tanned 
goat and sheep skins for export. 

Chrome tanned upper leathers—e.g. Box and Willow sides whole kips 
and calf, glazed kid, chrome sheep skins for upper and lining. Chrome 
suedes and imitation sambar, chrome tanned gloving and clothing leathers. - 
Chrome tanned heavy leathers, e.g. chrome sole natural and stuffed, pick- 
ing band plain and hairy, lace leather, belting leather. White leathers—e.g. 
Glove kid, nu-buck and alum tanned reptile skins, dressed furs. 

Leather of combination tannages—Chamois leather by combined oil and 
formaldehyde tannage. Semi-chrome and other varieties of leather from E.I. 
fanned kips and skins and chrome retan leather and upholstery leather. 

Patent leather—Manufacture of patent leather from, chrome and vegetable 
tannages. 

Manufacture of picking bands leather by combined Sulphur, oil and 
vegetables tanning methods. Zuggrain Boot Upper Leather by Chrome 
Tanning. Manufacture of corrected grain leather by resin finishes. 

Resolved further—That the Part I Examination of the proposed 4 year 
B.Sc. (Tech.) Course will be held at the end of 2nd-year. 


CERAMIC TECHNOLOGY 
Part I 
Theoretical 
Paper I : 
Mathematics - tee 53 .. Full marks 100 
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1. Algebra— 


Surds, Quadractic equations, Simultaneous equations—One linear and 
the, other quadratic, A.P., G.P., Complèx quantities, addition, and maltipli- 
cations, Variatior: 

. Theory of quadratic equations and expressions. Permutations and com- 
binations. Binomial Theorem for a positive integral index. Use of the 
expression of (1+x)" where n is fractional or negative. Logarithms. 

Complex numbers. De Moiveres theorem, Fxponentials, Sine, Cosine 
and logarithm of a complex number. --- 

Simple continued fractions. Successive convergents and their properties. 

Sequence. Limit. Convergence and divergence of infinite series with 

Constant terms. Comparison test for series with positive terms. D’ Alem- 

.bert's ratio test, Cauchy's root test and- Raabe’s test. i 
E nn Determinants up to the third order. d 
| 2. Trigonometry— 


‘ Trigonometrical ratios of associated angles. Addition and subtraction 
iformulae, -Transformation of products and sums of trigonometrical ratios. 
. i Multiple and submultiple ‘angles... Genera] values, solution of trigonometrical 
;equations. ‘Inverse circular functions. Trigonometrical identities. Relation 
between sides and angles-of a triangle, area, inradius and circum-radius of .a 
triangle, Solution of triangles with use of log .tables. Graphs of simple 
trigonometrical functions. “Simple problems of heights and distances, 


,9. Analytical Geometry— ^ 

(a) (In two dimensions). 

Rectangular Cartesian Co-ordinates. Straight lines and circles. Trans- 

formation of rectangular axes. Pair of straight lines. Parabola, ellipse and 

hyperbola in their standard forms. Tangents and normals. Conjugate 

idiameters. Pole and polar. Asymptotes. General equation of the -second 

degree: tangent, normal; classification. 

i (b) (In three dimensions). 

i Rectangular Cartesian Co-ordinates. Planes, straight lines and spheres. 

Transformation of rectangular axes, Circular, Cone, Cylinder, ellipsoid, 

Generators. Tangent planes and normals. f 

4. Differential and Integral Calculus 

i — Rational, irrational and real numbers. Linear continuum. Functions of 

a single variable. Limits of functions. Continuity of functions. Existence 

and attainment of bounds and of all intermediate values in a close interval 

(Examples to be given but no proof required). Inverse functions. . ! 
Derivatives, Its geometrical interpretation and meaning of its sign. 

‘Rules of differentiation. Rolle's theorem. Mean value theorems. Successive 

differentiation. Leibnitz's theorem, Differential.- E 

! "Taylor's and Maclaurin's theorem. "Taylor's series for such functions as 

[e*, Sin æ, Cos x and for (L4-2)" log(l--z) when z/1/«1.] 

Maxima and minima. Indeterminate forms. 

.! Functions of two or more variables. Successive partial derivatives. 

uler’s theorem on homogeneous functions. 

| Indefinite integral. Rule of integration. Standard forms. Definite 

integral as the limit of a sum. Fundamental theorem of integral calculus. 

Elementary properties of definite integrals. Evaluation of definite integrals, 

such as i - : : 


i 


i fr)? = v [2 i "Boc : 
BE : Sin" rdr, o Cos"zdz, ~ » Sin"rdz Cos"adx. 


] 
i 








I z (m, n being positive integers) 

Calculation of volume, surface, moment of inertia and centre of gravity of 
simple bodies. 

Solution of differential equation of first order. Solution of higher order 
linear differential equation with constant Co-efficient simple application to 
geometry and mechanics. . 


Paper II 
Physics " »" F .. Full marks 100 
1. General Physics— : i 


| Mechanics : Uniform circular motion; Centripetal and Centrifugal 
forces; Examples with mathematical deductions; Conical governor. 
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Angular velocity and angular acceleration; Rotational motion under 
constant angular acceleration. Moment of inertia; Radius of gyration; 
Angular momentum: Theorems of moment of inertia; Energy of rotating 
bodies; Calculation of M.I. of simple cases (uniform disc, rods, tubes. 
spheres, etc.); Experimental method of finding M.I. 

. Simple Harmonic Motion; Equations to S.H.M.; Examples of S.H.M. 
with mathematical deductions. 

Laws of pendulum; Seconds pendulum. Accurate determination of ‘g’, 

Gravitation and gravity; Gravitational constant and its determination; 
gravitation potential and force (shells, hollow and solid spheres); Properties 
of gravitation. 

Energy; Principles of conservation of energy; Mechanical energy, poten- 
tial and kinetic; examples of conservation of mechanical energy with mathe- 
matical deductions.. - . vut 

Simple machines; Pulley; Inclined plane; Lever, Wheel and axle; 
Screw and wedge; the common balance. 

Friction; Static and dynamic! friction, Limiting friction. Angle of 
frictional Lubrication. : . 

Elasticity : Stress and strain, Elastic behaviour of stretched string; 
Elastic limit: Hooke's law; Poisson's ratio, Elastic moduli-and their inter. 
relations : Experimental determination of elastic moduli, Simple treatment 
of cantilever, Bending moment; Torsion of a tube or.cylinder; -Blasticity of 
gases and liquids; Boyle's Law and its verification; Limitations of Boyle's 
Law. : nd i 

Surface tension and surface energy; Molecular theory of- surface tension; 
Angle of contact, Factors affecting surface tension, Capillarity; Methods of 
determination of surface tension; Phenomena due to surface tension. 

Viscosity of liquids and gases; Flow of incompressible fluids. Stream- 
line and turbulent flow; Reynold’s number; Flow through a tube. Effect of 
viscosity of air and fluid on falling bodies. 

Diffusion. ; 

Pumps: Reciprocating, Centrifugal, Rotary; Diffusion pump. 

Unit -and dimensions; Dimensional analysis. 


9, Heat— 

Thermometry and thermal expansion; international temperature scale; 
Liquid thermometry; Bechmann thermometer; Expansion of solids, liquids 
and gases; Wt. thermometer, Coeff. of absolute expansion; Expansion of 
water; Correction of barometer readings; Constant pressure and constant 
volume thermometers. 

Specific heat of gases: Determination of C, and C”; y —its significance 
and determination, 

Kinetie theory; Perfect gas; kinetic theory of gases; R.M.S. Velocity; 
Mean free path; Brownian motion; Deduction of gas laws; Dulong and 
Petit's Law—Discussion, failure of the classical theory of sp. heat at low 
temperature. , i 

Equation of state; Continuity of state—experiments on the deviations 
of gases from Boyle’s law and significance of Andrew’s expériments; Critical 
constants; Van der Waal's equation. 

Porous plug experiment and  Joule-Thomson's cooling; Inversion 
temperature, Regenerative cooling; cooling by adiabatic work; Tlémentary 
ideas of refrigeration, humidification and air conditioning, 

Change of state: Latent heat: Determination of latent heat; melting 
and freezing; Evaporation and boiling; Total heat of steam; Dryness factor 
of steam; Saturated and unsaturated vapours. : 

Hygrometry: Hygrometry charts and their application; Effects of different 
factors of hygrometric state; Different types of hygrometers. 

Thermal conductivity and thermal diffusity: Ingen Hauz’s, Searle's 
and Forbe’s experiments; Conductivity of composite slags; Determination of 
conductivity of poor conductors; Heat transfer by conduction across a slab 
of varying thickness; convection in liquids and gases, 

Radiation: Nature of radiant of heat: Inverse square law; Emissive 
and absorptive powers; Discussion of Newton's law of cooling. 

First law of thermodynamics: Mechanical equivalent of heat and its 
‘etermination; Isothermal and adiabatic changes; Pv-const.; Conversion of 
heat into work; Indicator diagram; Reversible and irreversible operations, 
cyclic processes, 

Second law of thermodynamics: Carnot’s cycle; Absolute Scale; Entropy; 
Heat engines: Steam engines and internal combustion engines, 
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18. Magnetism— 


‘Magnetic: field and potential: Laws -of magnetic force and their veri- 
fication ; 

i Magnetic material : intensity of magnetisation; Moment of a magnet ; 
Magnetic saturation; Permeability and susceptibility. . . 

l Magnetic properties:  Ferro-, para-, and dia magnetic materials; 
i Application of ferro-magnetic materials. —— 

| Magnetic materials for special application; electromagnet, permanent 
magnet, h. f. cores. E i 
| Terrestrial Magnetism. 


i. Blectrostatics— - 


: Electrostatic charges and field: Production of charges by friction; 
| Conductors and insulators; E.S.U.; Electric intensity; Law of inverse square; 
Lines of forces. . UE : 
Capacity of a conductor and Factors controlling it; Energy of charge. 

Total normal Induction. En Á 
Condenser and capacitance: Idea of electric polarisation and dipole; 
| dielectric constant; Capacitance of common condensets; charging and dis: 
charging of condensers. 55 


| 5. „Current Electricity— 


Cells and E.M.F.: Simplé cell; Defects of simple cells; Different types 
(of simple cells; Dry cell; Standard cell; e.m.f, and P.D. i 

| Electro-Magnetism: Magnetic effect of electric current;  Laplaoce's 
equation; Ampere’s theorem; calculation of field on the axis of a circular 
‘coil; Solenoid; Helmholtz galvanometer; Effect of magnetic field on a current 
icarrying conductor; Burlow's wheel; Ammeters and voltmeters; Shunts and 
‘multipliers. ` ee: 
d D.C. Circuits: Ohm's law; Kirchhoffs Law; Series and parallel 
jcombination of resistances; specific resistance; combination of cells; 
Application of metre bridge, P.O. Box and potentiometers, Measurement of 
resistance, current and e.m.f; . 

Factors affecting resistance: Effect of temperature on resistance; ~ 
"Pt. resistance thermometer; Effect of light on resistance; Selenium cell; 
"Effect of magnetic field on resistance. 

| Thermoelectricity: Thermo-electric effects (Seebeck, Peltier, Thomson); 
‘Laws of thermoelectricity; Thermocouples, thermoelectric pyrometers, thermo- 
galvanometers. 


Electrolysis: Chemical equivalent and E.C.E,, Electrolytic dissociation; 
Tonic mobility; Measurement of conductance of solutions; equivalent 
conductance of solutions; Theory of secondary cells; Application of electrolysis. 
|  Joule’s Effect: Determination of J by electric method; Application of 
heating effect of electric current. l 


' Electro magnetic Induction: Self and mutual induction; Calculation of 
inductance in simple cases, : 
in. Varying current: Growth and decay of current in Li. R and C.R. circuits; 
"Time constant circuits; Log decrement. : > 
Alternating current: E, M. S, and mean value of current and e.m.f; 
Reactance and impedance; Phase angles; power factor; choke; power in A.C. 
‘circuit, simple series and parallel resonance circuit. ; 
| Production, Transmission and utilization of electric power; Descriptive 
studies of A.C. and D.C, generator and motor; Transformer. 
Electric lighting: Are lamp, Glow lainp, Discharge lamp, Fluorescent 

amp. . . f PES 
Principles of Electric Telegraphy and "Telephony. 
Atomic and Nuclear Physics: Discharge of electricity through gases; 
cathode rays; Ionization of gases by radiation; measurement of em, e and v; 

ositive rays; Isotopes; Atomic weight and Atomic number, Production and 
hature of X-rays: X-ray tubes; Uses of X-rays; Atomic structure; Descriptive 
study of Zeeman, Faviday and Kerr effects; structure of the nucleus; Radio 
‘activity, Properties of .g and y rays. 
| Photo-electric effects: Photo cells and their applications, 


| 
b. Talis. 
| 
| 





4 





Reflection and Refraction of light (detail study). 
Optical Instruments. ` 
Human Eye. 


Theories of light—Hlectromagnetic properties -of light; Huyghen's 
principle; Explanation of reflection, refraction and rectilinear propagation of 
light on the basis of wave theory. aa 


r 
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Velocity of light—Fizeau, Foucault and Michelson's experimenta. 
Interference- of light—Bi-prism, Bi-mirror, Lloyd; Newton's rings. 
Theory of diffraction, diffraction gratings, 

Spectroscopy: Spectrum and its techniques; Spectrometers, ultra-violet 
and infra-red light; Absorption and emission Spectra; Luminescence, scatter: 
ing of light. . 

'Polarisation of light, Nicol's prism; Optical activity. 


Paper HI 
Chemistry ses x) a .. Full marks 100 


l. Inorganic— ` : 


Physical and Chemical ‘changes of elements and compounds; Laws of 
chemical combinations by weights and by volumes; Dalton's atomic theory; 
Avogadro’s law; acids, bases, salts; neutralization; acidimietry and alkali 
metry; chemical problems on the subject matter of the course. 

Atomic theory; simple concept of atomic structure; Atomic - number 
Isotopes. Ideas on valency—electrovalency, covalency and co-ordination 
valency. Periodic classification of elements. aa 

Study of the following elements and their chief compounds in respect, of 
preparation, properties, uses, correlation of properties on the basis of periodic 
classification, simple bond structure and electronic configurations of simple 
compounds: : : 

Oxygen, hydrogen—hydrogen peroxide and ozone, Denterium; Nitrogen— 
ammonia, nitric acid, hydragine, hydralamine, hydrazoic acid, nitrous acid 
and hyponitrous acid, phosphorous in different forms—phosphoric acids and 
phosphates, phosphine and other compounds; Arsenic—arsenates and arsenites; 
study of air and water; sulphur— sulphur dioxide, sulphur trioxide, sulphide, 
sulphuric acid (contact and chamber process); Halogen oxides, oxyacids and 
hydracids; Carbon and its allotropic forms—coal gas, producer gas, water gas, 
carbon monoxide and dioxide, carbides; silicon, silica, silicates, silicic acid, 
glass, Ceramics, Boron—Borax and borie acid; Metals: Lithium, Potassium, 
Sodium, Ammonium, Copper, Silver, Gold, Magnesium, Calcium, Strontium, 
Barium, Cadmium, Mercury; Aluminium; Tin, Lead; Antimony, Bismuth, 
Chromium; Manganese; Iron, Cobalt, Nickel; Rare earth elements; 


Study of rare gases and their place in the periodic table with special 
reference to the discovery and isolation of helium and argon, and their atomic 
weights; i 

S Double and complex salts, Werner's theory (including space configuration 
and isomerism); Oxidation and Reduction, Oxidising agents and reducing 
agents; Allotropy, isomorphism; Dissociation and decomposition; , Balancing 
of Chemical equation by -ion-electron method. 


2. Physical— 


Kinetic theory of gases—ideal gas equation, deviation from gas laws, 
continuity of state, Van der Waal’s equation of state, the principle of cor- 
responding state, law of Partial pressure. 

The specific heats and the specific heat ratios. 

The densities of vapours—the abnormal behaviour of densities, the 
limiting densities. Determination of equivalent weights, atomic weights 
and molecular weights by different methods, Accurate determination of 
atomic weights by Physical and .Chemical methods. 

Properties of dilute solutions: Osmosis, osmotic pressure, lowering of 
vapour pressure, elevation of boiling poirits and depression of freezing points, 
Raoult's Law. Analogy of the behaviour of dilute solutions and ideal gases. 
Determinations of the molecular weights of substances from the studies of 
dilute solutions and their limitations. ` 
i First law and second law of thermodynamics—thermochemistry Hess's 
aw. . 

Ohemical equilibrium: reversible and irreversible reactions, laws of mass 
action and its verification, equilibrium in homogeneous systems of liquids 
and gases. Le Chatelier's Principles, equilibrium in heterogeneous systems 
of solid-liquid and solid gaseous systems. 

Phase rule—phase-component—degree of freedom, its application to one 
component systems—allotropy—two component systems (examples in ceramic 
materials), three component systems. Heterogeneous systems: solubilities, 
Henry’s Law: Binary Liquid mixtures, Nernst Distribution Co-efficient. 

Elementary ideas of chemical kinetics—order of a reaction, determina- 
tion of order of reaction—saponification of ethylacetate. 

. Elementary ideas ‘of homogeneous and heterogeneous catalysis, auto- 
catalysis, catalytic poison, mechanism of catalytic reactions. 
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Electrolysis and electrolytic dissociation, Arrhenius theory of electro- 


lytic dissociation, specific equivalent and 


molar. conductivity, measurement 


of conductivity of solutions, Transport number, Kohlrausch's law, strong and 
week electrolyte, degree of dissociation—Ostwald’s Law of dilute solution ; 
Solubility product and its application in analytical chemistry, abnormality of 


-strong electrolytes. Reversible cells,—Standard ‘cells, standard electrode— 


calomel electrode, glass’ electrode; concentration cells with and without trans- 


ference number—oxidation and reduction p 


otential; 


Outline of the theory of Debye-Huckel. Strength of acids and bases, 


determination of strength of acids and 


bases; Ionisation of ‘water-—ionic 


product. of - water, Hydrolysis of salts, Hydrogen-ion concentration— . 
pH, determination of pH, Buffer solutions; Indicators—theory of indicator," 


The colloidal state: Orystalloid and 


colloids, classification of colloids, 


peptisation; Juyophilic ahd lyophobie colloids, preparation of colloidal suspen- 
sions, Brownian movement, cataphoresis, coagulation, optical properties, — 


protective colloids—gold number, 


8. Organic—_ 


. The growth and scope of organic chemistry. - ^ ES "EL 
Purification of organic compounds ‘(solids and liquids). Analysis of 
organic- compounds; - qualitative tests; quantitative estimation of carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, halogen and: sulphur. Determination of molecular weight 
of organic compounds, empirical and molecular formiulas.-"--° .- ^ -" *: 
Constitution and classification; chemical constitution, linking of carbon 


atoms, classification of organic compotnds, 


hpmologous series, nomenclature, 


-> CPreparátion, properties and uses of the industrially important compounds . : 


from the following groups:— 


- Aliphatic hydrocarbons— saturated and unsaturated, Halogen derivatives- 
of paraffins; “Aliphatic monohydric and polyhydric alcohols;. Ethers; Aliphatic 
aldehydés and ketones; Fatty acids; Acid chlorides, Anhydrides and Amides; 
Esters; Organometallic compounds; Derivatives- of unsaturated hydrocarbons; 
Carbohydrates; Dibasic and tri-basic aliphatic acids; Malonie dnd Acetoacetic 
ester; Aromatic hydrocarbons; Aromatic halogen compounds; Aromatic nitro 
compounds; Aromatic amines, Diazo compound; Phenols; Aromatic alcohols; 


Aromatic acids, aldehydés and kétones. ` ` 


i. "Electrical. Engineering— 2^ B 
G) Defitions—Unite:;/^ 7 7". 


Current, Potential difference, 


Paper Ie 





Eleménts of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering "Full marks 100 


2A p 


Resistance, “Resistivity, conducti- 


vity, conductance, Inductance, Capacitance, Dielectric cons- 
fant, Dielectric strength, Frequency, Reactance, Susceptance, 
Impedance, Admittance, Magnetic flux, flux density, Magnéto- 
motive force, Reluctance, Magnetic. field intensity, Permeability, 


` Power, Energy; Volt-amperes, Power factor, Reactive volt 


-amperes.- 
(4) Electrical Circuits: 


Direct current; Ohm's Law—séries circuit and parallel circuit, 
combination circuits; Kirchhoff's Law, Alternating current 
circuits, Inductive circuits; Capacitive circuits; Resonance, 
Power in A.C,-cireuit; . Poly phase systems, Three phase 
system, Three phase Delta system, Hysteresis loss. ‚ddy . 


currents, 
(iti) Electric and Magnetic Relations: 


Magnetic flux from electric current, Electromotive force, Mecha- 
nical force, Electrica] machines. : 


" (iv) Descriptive study of: 
(a) Measuring Instruments: 


Electro magnetic instruments: Electrostatic instruments; Thermal 
instruments, Chemical instruments.” 


: (b) Transformers: Autotransformers, Induction ` regulator, constant 
: eurrent transformer, Instrument transformer, TTE ` 
> | (e) Generators: Direct current generators, types. of generators, 
armature reaction, commutation, regulation; paralleling of 


generators shunt machines; 


compound wound generators; 
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Alternating current generators; Induction generator; “Synchronous 
or rotary converters, disadvantages. 

(d) Motors: Direct current Motor—Torque, speed, starting, shunt 
motors, series motor, compound wound motors; Alternating current 
motors, synchrongus motors, Induction motors; Single phase motors, 
condenser type induction motor. 


(e) Rectifiers: Mercury-are rectifiers, Thermoionic tubes, Copper-oxide 
rectifiers, Selenium rectifier. - 


(f) Rheostats: Carbon rheostats, ‘slide wire rheostats, water cooled 
rheostats, liquid rheostats. 


(g9) Magnets: Parmanent magnets, Electromagnets, Alternating current 
magnets, - 

(v) Transmission of A.C. Power; Distribution systems, House wirings. 

(vi) Indian electricity rules for domestic and factory electrification; 


2. Mechanical Engineering— 


Flow of fluids; Heat transmission, Evaporation; - Drying; Crushing 
and grinding; Mixing of materials; size separation; Filtration; Materials of 
construction; Fuels and furnaces; Humidification.' 

(a) (i) Elastic properties of materials, stress-strain diagrams, limit of 
elasticity; Yield point, ultimate strength; Young’s -modulus, bulk 
modulus, and modulus of rigidity. _ a : 

(i) Causes ‘of failuré of materials, fatigue of materials; combined 

_ Siresses. . . 

(iii) Methods of testing of materials; Testing of machines; Strain 
measuring instruments; Testing of cements and morters; Strength 
properties of engineering materials including timber; 

(iv) Simple theory of bending. Theory of design of contilevers and 
simple supported beams for static loading; Moment of resistance 
Shear stresses; s y 


(v) Use of two materials in combination. Introduction of reinforced 
concrete theory, short columns, simple beams. 


(vi) Determination of forcés- in -member of framed structure; Suitable 
section for members of framed structures; Riveted and welded 
joints in steel works. Reinforced cement concrete; Theory of 
simple bending as applied to rectangular beams; Relations between 
amount of reinforcement and position of neutral axis and stresses 
induced; Economic percentage of reinforcement. 


(vii) Cams: Harmonic, constant velocity and constant acceleration types; 
displacement,. velocity and acceleration of followers. 
(viii) Gears: Theory of shape and action of teeth; simple, Compound and 
; epicyclic. trains, worm gears. ' i : 
t. (ig) Belt and rope drivers. 2 


(m) General characteristics of ball and roller bearings. 


(wi) Fuels: Solid, liquid and gaseous; Coal, Coke; Fuel oils, diesel oil, 
^.. petrol, paraffin oil, etc., town” gas, Coke Oven gas, Blast furnace 
' gas, water gas, producer gas, etc., Combustion principles and 

` calculations; Different types of strokers; Chimney and draught. 
(wii) Properties of steam—Saturated and super-saturated steam, use of 

~  ' steam table; Different uses: of steam. 
'(mii) Boilers: Different types of boilers, their sizes, Capacities and 
. suitability for different purposes; Installation and maintenance; 
ý Boiler mountings and accessories; Performance of steam boiler; 
HP, and efficiency. f : 


: Paper V 
(a) Elements of Economies and Statistics ea «. Full marks 50 
(b) Commercial Accounts and Costing n tive `ae Full marke 50 


(A) Elements of Economics and Statistics. 
1. Scope and subject-matter of Economics. 
2. National income and its determinants—Factors of production. 
8. Population. 
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5. - Large-scale and small-scale industries—Division of Labour, 

6. ‘Money—Functions of money—Functions of Banks—Functions of 

z Central Banks—Changes in price level and their effects, 

7. Factors governing demand—Elasticity of demand—Factors 

'' governing supply and supply price. Price determination—price 
determination under competition and monopoly. 

8. Determination of Wage, Interest, Rent and Profit. 

9. Economic functions of the Government— Taxation and Expenditure. 

10. India’s F've-Yesr Plans in outline with reference to Agriculture, 
Small-Scale Industries, Large-Scale Industries, Co-operatives and 
Community’ Development Projects. 

11. Definition and scope of Statistics—collection, Classification and 
Tabulation of statistical data—graphical and diagrammatical repre- 
sentation—Frequency distribution, Ogive Histogram, Frequency, 
polygon. -Ration charts. ' 

19. Statistical averages—The Arithmetic, Geometric and Harmonie 

. Average. 

' 18. Measurement of deviation-Range, Quartile deviation,’ standard de- 
". + viation. 

14. Coefficients of correlation —Scatter diagram. 

16. Construction index number elements of time series, 

16. -Advantages of statistical quality control, Control charts\ for mean, 
range, fraction defective -and number of - defects. Single and 
double. sampling inspection -plans—Concepts of producer's and con- 
sumer’s risks, O. C. and A. B. N. i Gazyon: 

(B) Commercial Accounts and Costing. = ir. URS — Eel 

1. Definition, Book- keeping—Transactions, “Doublé entry system of 
Book-keeping. "Advantages and ead 'of double entry 
system of Book-keeping. i A 

“2, Accounts and different classes ‘of Scouts, Rules for debit. and. credit 

=`. of, éaéh’ class of accounts. ^ - 

8. Books of Accounts— Principal- Book. and subsdiary books. 

4. How posting of each-transaction are made from subsidiary Books 
to Liedger—How each -account in ‘the ledger is: balanced—What 
the debit or credit balances of each class ‘actounts represent, 

5; What is cash Book—Different types of- ‘Cash Books, procedure of writ- 
ing up of cash books—Balancing of Cash: Books. 3 3 

6. Trade discount and Cash discount—How they ‘are accounted for in 
the cash book—Distinction between-Cash, discount -and "Trade dis- 
count. 

7. Bank ‘yansaciion—Hlow they a are recordé i in Cash Bocka—Pass or 
Bank's statement—Reconciliation 'of' Bank Balance as per Cash 

K Book and as per Bank Statement. on any particular day. 

8. Pettey ‘Cash Book—Imprest system. of Petty. Cash Book, 

9. What is Trial Balance,. Errors which: 'edrinot be detected by agree- 
_ment of Trial Balance—Rectification of such-errors through Journal 
Proper—Correction of wrongly prepared ‘Trial ‘Balance, 

10, Preparation of Final Accounts of Proprietorship. Partnership. 

11; (a) Definition of Gross Profit and Gross Loss, Net -Profit and Net 
Loss, 

(b) Distinction between Trading Account and Manufacturing 
Account—Trading Account and Profit and Loss Account. . 
'(). What is Balance Sheet and distinguish it from Trial Balance. 
(d) Different kinds of Assets and Liabilities, Marshalling : of Assets 
and Liabilities, E 
zi Adjustments before preparing: Final pO on: B 
- (?) Outstanding Expenses. 
Se (ii) Prepaid Expenses, 
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Capital-Factors ‘governing accumulation of capital, Forms of 
Business Organisations, 
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(iii) ‘Accrued Income. : 
(iv) Income received in Advance. 
(v) Depreciation. 
(vi) Bad debts and Reserve for Bad and Doubtful debts. 
(vit) Reserve for discount on Debtors and Creditors. 


(f) Re-drafting of wrongly prepared Final Accounts. : 


(g) How to study Manufacturing Accounts, Trading Accounts, Profit 
and Loss Account and Balance Sheet. 


12. Consignments—Definition—Difference from sale consignor and con- 
Signee—pro forma invoice—Account Sales—Remittance Entries in 
the books of consignor and consignee—Valuation of closing stock. 


18. Bills of Exchange—Defnition—Classification of bilis, Inland— 
Foreign--Accommodation—different ^ practiees—Difference from 
cheque, promissory note or Hundee—entries of bills of Exchange 
at different stages, viz,, on payment on due date on endorsement 
to creditor on dishonour—on renewing and retiring of bills. 


LABOUR 


1. Time keeping— Time recording systems. 
2. Methods of remunerating labour. : 

4) Time basis, (ii) < Piece work basis, (ii) Premium bonus Plan. 
3. Preparation of pay roll. | 


. 4. Methods of payment of wages—How to obviate the entry of Dummy 
Worker in pay roll. . 2 


5. Idle time. Normal and Abnormal—How they are treated.in Cost 
Accounts. . 


Chargeable Hapenses— 


B 


1. Definition—Items comprising chargeable expenses—Distinction between 
chargeable expenses and ‘overheads, j 


Overheads— 


1. Definition and classification of overheads. 


2. Determination and basis of allocation of Different kinds of overheads 
in cost account. ^. ^ ; ] 


Costing— 


1. Definition—Objects—Fundamental principles—Advantages—disadvan- 
tages, ; . 


9. Objections against: the’ installation of costing system. 


8. Different methods’ of cost accounting and to what manufacturing 
Industries are they. applicable? : í 


4. Elements of cost.or Divisions of cost. 
b. Expenditure—Direct and Indirect. 
6. Books of account used in Cost Accounting. 


7. Purchase and receipt of materials, Goods received Book—Order Book 
~Bin card—Stores ledger. 


8. Issue of materials—material. requisition. Bill of materials—Material 
abstract. ; 


9; Return and Transfer of surplus material—materials return slip and 
material transfer slip—entries in cost account. 


10. Wastage of materials—Normal and. abnormal. 
ll. Pricing of material. 
19. Stock-taking perpetual periodical inventory. 


18. Causes of difference of Physical stock with stock .of material as per 
stores Ledger. 
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Pant I ES oo. 
Practical Í 


x 


Paper I 


: ENGINBERING DRAWING . ; Full marks 100 


l 
i 
l 
i 
i 
1 
i 
1 
1 


-ils Geometrical Dfawing-— 


} Letter practice. Plane. geometry—problems of lines and angles, trangles, 
:quadrilaterals, circles, tangents, regular polygons, circles touching lines and 
‘circles, Construction’ of plane, diagonal and vernier scale, scale of chord. 
“Construction of parabola, hyperbola, oval, ionic volute, Oycloid, Epicycloid, 
; Hypocycloid. 

Projectional drawing of square and rectangular lamina, cubes, trangles, 


rims pyramids, cylindrical cones, aie etc. 


B - Machine Drawing— 


` Construction of.'V', square, Knuckle, buttress, sellers, and Acme threads. 
! Construction of reyets, revetted joints, pipe joints, Angles, Channels, Tees, 
¡Joists, Bolts, Nuts, Screws, Studs, Flange Couplings, Box-couplings, Halt lap 
icouplings, Pluramer block, Wall Bracket, Knuckle joint, Cross head, Geers. . 


i - Paper II 


(PHYSICS —— d kr des Full marks 100 
|l. General Physics— - £ 
^ (i) Use of vernier scale, elidecalipos, Berew * guage, “pherometer 
diagonal scale. ~ y 


j (ii) To read the barometer and. make: vorrections: 
(ii) To weigh “a body by method of oscillation. 


p^ (iv) To determine the Sp. Gr. of-a: pom said (both soluble and 


b. insoluble) by a Sp. "gravity. bott 
(v) To determine the Young's modulis. -of à wire, by. (a) Vernier method 


and (b) micrometer method. ré 
(vi) To verify Boyle's law at pressures below and, above. atmospheric 
pressures: à 





lo. Heat— = 


i (i) Fo measure the Co-efficient of hese expansion ob a ante by. 

(a) the travelling microscope and (b) by Pullinger’s apparatus using 

4 optical lever; 

. (ii) To determine the Sp. heat of solid and liquid by the method of 

5 mixtures (with radiation correction). 

i (Hi) To determine the thermal conductivity ` of a. metal by Searle's 

i method. 

3. Light— 4 

i (i) To compare the luminous intensity ot a . source. by Bunsen’ 
photometer. 

(ii) To draw the I.D. curve of a prism. and to find the minimuiir 
deviation and refractive index of the material of a prism. ` 

(fif) To determine the R.I. of a liquid and a solid by the travelling 

i microscope. 

i (iv) To determine the R.I. of a liquid by ` means of mirror and Jens 

i method. 

(v) To find the focal length of. & concave. mirror by (a) u-y method, 
(b) coincidence method. 

(vi) To find the power of & convex lens by (a) conjugate relation 
method, (b) displacement method. : 

(vii) To determine the focal length of a convex lens by combination 

; method; - 

i (oii) To adjust a spectrometer by Schusler's method and to determine 

| the refractive index of a. prism | by the method of minimum 
deviation. ’ 

_ Ga) To draw the I.D; curve of a prism by spèctromieter and hence to find 
the angle of minimum deviation. i 





4. Electricity— F 


: @ To determine the value of di: dian of a wire e by Wheatstons’ 8 


bridge makirig the corrections and hence the Sp. resistance of the 
i material, ; 


6 
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(i) To verify the laws of series and parallel combination of: resistances 
by P.O. Box method. 
(iii) To verify Ohm’s law using a tangent galvanometer. 
- (iv) To find the figure of merit of a moving coil galvanometer, 
(v) To determine the resistance of a galvanometer by half deflection "o 
method. We ts 
(vi) To compare the e,m.fz's.of two cells by potentiometer, 7 
(vii) To measure a current by potentiometer using a known low resistancë, 3 
(viii) To find the mechanical equivalent of heat by Joule’s calorimeter, ` 


(iz) To measure the e.m,f, of a cell by a potentiometer of known 
resistance using a milliammeter. 


(The laboratory note-books of the candidates shall be examined and 
marked by the examiners. Noté-books which have not been signed at frequent 
intervals by the Professor under whom the candidates worked will not be 
accépted). 


Paper III 
CHEMISTRY. Full marks 100 


1, Qualitative analysis of inorganic mixtures containing ‘not more than 
three radicals from the following tests :— 


Silver, Lead, Mercury, Bismuth, Copper, Cadmium, Arsenic, Antimony, 
Tin, Iron, Aluminium, Chromium, Zinc, Manganese, Cobalt, Nickel, 
Calcium, Strontium, Barium, Magnesium, Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, 
and their oxides, hydroxides, Chlorides, Bromides, Iodides, Fluorides, 
Sulphates, Sulphites, ..Sulphides, JThiosulphates, Chromates, Carbonates. 
Phosphates, Nitrates, Nitrites, Borates, Silicates, Arsenites, Arsenates. 


. 9. Detection of elements and. detection of any one of the following 
groups i in organic compounds ` ER 


LINES, NO, OH, CO, COOH, COOKE. 


3. Aciditeti and? alkalimetry; Oxidation and reduction methods of 
volumetric analysis with-potassium dichromate, and potassium permanganate, 
Todometry; Gravimetric estimation of silver, iron, sulphate, silica and 
magnesium. 


Paper IV 
ELEMENTARY ENGINEERING PRACTICE .. Full marks 100 


1. Verification of Keek's Law aud Rittinger's Law by Seive analysis 
‘using Jaw-Crusher and Disintegrator. 

2. Filtration &t constant pressure and calculation of the resistance a 
offered by the filter cake. 


^ 8. To find the critical moisture content of a wet body by (è) drying 
at constant temperature and (7) drying at constant air current. 
4. To determine the efficiency of a centrifugal pump and priming: 
of a pump, 


5. Determination of: thermal conductivity of a solid by thermal 
conductivity apparatus, 


6. Testing of loops and fuses. 
7. Measurement of low resistance by voltmeter and ammeter. 
., & Measurement of high resistance by Megger and Bridge Megger. 
9: Calibration of voltmeter, Ammeter, Watt-Hour Meter, Ampere: 
Hour Meter. 


.. 10. , Measurement of voltage, Current, .Energy and Power by volt. 
meter, ‘Ammeter, Watt-Hour Meter and Watt-Meter. 


ll. Determination of characteristics ‘of D.C. and AO Motors with 
different loads. 


12. Electric wiring system for domestic and industrial purposes. 


. Paper V 
WORKSHOP PRACTICE |. o Full marks 100 
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! 1. Carpentry— — 


Selection of wood, sawing, planning, chiseling of wood. Housed. 
joints, angle lap joint, angle lap cross cut joint, Tenon Mortise joint, Tee 
dovetail joint, angle dovetail joint, hidden dovetail joint, beam joint. 


2.: Pattern making— . 
Construction of bush bearing, plummer block, pinion. 


5$ Smihy— 


Forging, annealing, normalising, tempering of steel Construction 
of shiesel, centre punch. — i 


| 4, Machining— 


Turning, Screw cutting, Boring, Drilling, Grinding of tools, Marking. © 
Construction of inch scale plumb line. md 


Part IL 


| 2 : . Theoretical 
| Paper 1 


|POTTERIES — oe 00 ce S co ae Full marks 100 — 


1. The nature of clays and other Ceramic materials: Historical 
| development of Ceramics: Important Ceramic Articles and materials— 
i Structural clay products, Refractory materials, Pottery, glass and glazes; 
| Geology—formation of clays, weathering reactions, residual and sedi- 
mentary clays, modes of transportation and deposition, changes in aggre- 
gation, weathering, crushing and grinding, calcining. ` 

2. Crystal structure of Silicates and non-silicons; Ceramic materials: 
‘| Old theories on the structure of silicates; Modern theories; Silicates 
with separate SiO, groups, Silicate with complex silicon-oxygen group- 
ings, Silicates with chain structures, Silicates with layer lattice structures ; 
Silicates with frame-work structures, Structure of glasses; Crystal struc- 
ture of Oxides, Hydroxides,  Hydrates, Carbonates, Sulphates, Phos- 
| phates and Borates, Sulphides and Borides. . 


3. Identification and estimation of minerals in Ceramic materials ; 
Chemical methods, spectrographic analysis, Flame photometry, Chromato- 
graphic analysis, Microscopic examination and analysis, Electron micros- 
| copy, X-ray analysis, Electron diffraction, Infra-Red methods, Differen- 
‘tial thermal analysis, Weight loss.methods, Base Exchange capacity and 
| other methods of analysis, - 


i 4 The chemical and mineralogical .composition of Ceramie raw. 
‘materials : The composition of clays, varieties of clays, silica and silicate 
| materials, Alumina, Alumino-silicates, Feldspers, Mica, Pegmatites and 
leornish stone, Magnesium bearing materials, Calcium bearing materials, 
chrome ores, Titanium bearing materials, Zirconium bearing materials, 
Carbon, Boron compounds. Raw materials used in the manufacture of 
Ceramic bodies—REarthenware, China-ware, Porcelain, Stoneware, Engobes, 
[Steatite and Zircon porselain glazes, Colours, stains, ete., Cements, Mor. 
tars and other Bonding Agents, Amorphus and crystalline cements, Lutes, 
Refractory concretes. - 


5. Physical and structural properties of raw ceramic materials; 
"Texture, Particle size, Methods of comparing textures, Homogeneity, 
‘Porosity, Specific gravity (true and apparent), Bulk density, Permeability. 


6. The influence of water in Ceramic systems: Forms of water in 
clays ; Weathering processes; The colloidal state; Nature and properties 
of clay particles in water; Viscosity and Rheology; Flow properties 
of suspensions ; Plasticity ; Industrial applications of clay-water systems, 


7. Changes in the physical state of Ceramic materials brought ‘about 
by the removal of water; Methods of drying, Evaporation, Filtration, 
Absorption, Sedimentation, Centriguging, Electro-osmosis, Removal of 
water from slips; Removal of water from pastes—Mechanism of drying, 
Critical point, shrinkage, control of drying faults; Humidity drying; 
‘Properties of dried articles; Defects due to incorrect drying practice, 
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8. Chemical changes in Ceramic materials: Chemical changes at 
ordinary temperature, effect of water, acids, alkalies, Reactions at high 
temperature in clays—loss of hygroscopic and hydrate water, decom- 
position reactions, oxidation and reduction, recrystallization and recom. 
bination reactions, liquid formation; Chemical reactions in kilns and 
ovens, stages in the firing process. 

Composition of Fired clays and Ceramic bodies. 


Changes in composition on firing silicon materials, conversions and 
inversions of silica minerals, composition of silica refractories. 

Firing changes in other Alumino-silicates. 

Firing changes in other Ceramic materials, Magnesia and magnesite 
refractories, effecb of composition on fired products, Lime and dolomite 
bodies ; Chrome products. 

9. Physical changes in Ceramic materials ; Physical changes at 
ordinary temperatures; changes at high temperatures—changes in tem- 
perature, specific Heat; Change of state, composition of Seger cones, 
Refractories; changes in volume—coefficient of expansion, reversible 
and irreversible changes in volume of Ceramic bodies, factors which in- 
fluence the expansion; Defects in Ceramic bodies caused by thermal 
expansion effects; changes in Porosity on -heating, factors which in- 
fluence changes in porosity ; changes in specifie gravity and Bulk density; 
changes in weight on firing; changes in Texture and other Physical pro- 
perties; Effects of over-heating. 

10.. Strength and Allied Properties: Forms of strength—Cohesion, 
Binding power, Adhesion, Brittleness, Friability, Malleability, Ductility, 
Extensibility, Elasticity, Flexibility, Toughness, Deformability, Crushing, 
tensile and transverse strengths. RE 

Factors affecting strength— Chemical and mineralogical composition : 
physieal properties, Modes of preparation, Effects of drying and firing 
on strength, Effects of repeated-.heating, Effect of temperature, Refrac- 
toriness under load; Effect ‘of wéüthoring on strength, Effect of external 
chemical agents. ` . 

Strength of claytand producis—raw clays and. pastes, dry clays and 
burned clay wares. ^ ~e $7 s 

Strength of other Refractory "Materials, silica and silicon products, 
Alumino-silicates, Insulating materials, Basic Brick, Strength of glasses 
` and glazes. 7 

Methods of determining strongth—Tensible strength, compressive 
and crushing strength, Transverse strength, Torsion test, Deformability 
test, Impact test, Binding power test. 


Viscons and plastic flow at high temperatures—effect of glass. 





-11. Miscellaneous Properties of Ceramic Materials— 


(i) Colour: Natural sources of colour, colours of raw clays, colours 
of burned clays, artificial colours, colour of Ceramic materials 
other than clays, Scum, efflorescence, mottling. 


(ii) Hardness: Hardness of raw materials, hardness of burned Ceramic 
materials, Determination of hardness and abrasion resistance. 


(iii) Thermal Properties: Thermal capacity or specific heat, Trans- 
mission of heat, Thermal conductivity, Insulation, Thermal 


shock resistance. 

(iv) Electrical Properties: Electrical conductivity and resistivity, 
Dielectric constant, Low loss ceramics. 

(v) Magnetic properties, 

(vi) Chemical properties : corrosion. 


12. Properties of Minerals associated with Ceramic Materials, Optical 
properties, Differential thermal Analysis, X-ray analysis. 
18. Fabrication of Ceramic Articles : Prnt 
(4) Formation by hand—nature of clay for hand forming ; . pinch 
forming; Forming by coil-building on’ wheels, difficulties en- 
countered in Coil-building; Slab-formed pieces—soft and 
leather-hard clay ; Moulding over a form. - soa 
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(ii) Formation on the wheels—wheel; Tools; Clays and bodies for 
Throwing; Preparation of the clay bodies, throwing operation, 
finishing, Jiggering. ' . 

(iii) Formation by casting: Preparation of slip, Pint weight of different 
slips, different methods of slip casting; slip casting of semi- 
plastic and non-plastic Ceramic compositions; Factors in- 
fluencing casting, defects in slip casting. 7 


(v) Formation by pressing: Preparation of clay and bodies for hand 

pressing and pressing in mechanical presses; Pressing technique. 

(v) Finishing: Trimming, Turning, Burnishing, Wet finishing and 
dry finishing ; Repairing a-piece. 

14. Ceramic Bodies, Preparation and Treatment: Introduction ; 
Natural Ceramic bodies; Compounded bodies from ingradients; Cal- 
culation of mineral content of bodies and chemical analysis of the com- 
positions ; Classification of Ceramic bodies; Commercial bodies—Harthen- 
ware, Stone-ware, Porcelains, Bone-China Refractory bodies, eto. Cal- 
eination, crushing, dry and wet grinding, close-circuit grinding, size separa- 
tion, Plastic mixing of bodies, Blunging of'slips, Magnetic separation, 
Dewatering of slips, Pugging, Extrusion, Storage and aging of slips and 
bodies. 


15. Mould Making: Introduction; Gypsum and plaster of paris; 
Caleination of Gypsum and its control; physioal characteristics of plaster 
of paris; Different types of plaster mould; Formation of model for the 
‘mould; Making of the mould, waste mould and their use; Revivification 
of plaster. 


16. Biscuit Firing: Types of kilns, the firing process; setting, firing 
schedules of different body compositions and designs. 


17. Elements of Glazing; Compounding and Application: Intro- 
duction; Calculation of glaze formulas, Classification of glazes; com- 
pounding of glazes; Blending of glazes, Fritting of glazes, Mill additions 
and their influences; Methods of application, Properties of glazes; glaze 
defects and their elemination; Commercial glaze compositions. 

18. Glost firing: Maturning glazes; "Firing schedules; Setting 
methods. 4 

19. Ceramic stains, compositions and Applications : What is colour ; 
Definition of colour; Measurement of colour; The sensation of colour; 


‘Colour formation in glazes; Colour formation in boa:es; Composition’ 


of stains; Preparation of stains; Uses of stains; Decoration with 
stains and coloured bodies—surface modelling;. underglaze and over- 
glaze decoration; Decoration in glaze. i ʻi 


20. Engobes, Slips and underslips : Introduction ; Compositions 
and compounding; Preparation; Application; Defects and elemination. 


Paper II 


Refractories, Geology and Mineralogy "T ‘oo Full marks 100 
A. Refractories— 


1. Scope of the Refractory Industry in India; History of the Deve- 


. lopment of Refractory Industry in India. 


2. Some fundamental concepts of matter in the solid state: Crystal 
chemistry: . Silicate minerals, Crystal growth and related phenomena, 
Identification of crystals. Phase rule and its application in refractory 
industry. A 


3. Refractory Raw materials— 

, Clays, Clays and minerals high in Alumina, Silica, Minerals, Magnesite, 
Lime stone, Dolomite, Chromite, Less common refractory oxides, carbides, 
carbon, Rare earth oxides, etc. . 

4. The mining and preliminary treatment of refractory minerals: 
Mining of clays, mining of Ganister, Lime stone, Dolomite, chromito, 


etc. Magnesia from Sea water, preliminary crushing, scruning, washing, 
ore dressing, ete., and storing. : M 
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5$. Moulding methods—- 

Workability of clay, the casting process, The soft-mud and stiff-mud 
processes. The dry pressing process, moulding of insulating bricks and 
Abrasion—resistant bricks, Grog sizing, Chemical Bonding, Hot moulding, 
etc. E 

6. Drying— ‘ 

The mechanism of drying, drying shrinkago, drying strength, factors 
influencing drying efficiency, Different types of Driers including humidity 
drier, Drying calculations. > 


7. The firing of refractory materiale— 


The effect of heat on raw clay, firing behaviour of non-clay Refrac- 
tory materials, solid state reactions, firing properties of refractory bodies, 
Melted and cast refractories, specific heat, quantity of heat required to 
raise the temperature from initial to the final stage of clay and other re- 
fractory materials. 


8. Kilns for burning of refractories— 


General principle. laboratory kilns, periodic kilns, continuous com. 
partment kilns, tunnel kilns. 


9. Refractory mortars, plastics, concretes and- coatings, Introduction, 
fire clay mortars, plastics, refractory concretes, refractory coating, etc. 


10. Manufacture and properties of the following refractories :— 


Fire clay, other alumino-silicates, silica, magnesia and forstesite, 
dolomite, chrome and chrome-magnesite, Zirconia, Graphite and graphi- 
tizeds, pure oxides, carbides, nitrides, borides, sulphides, Cermets, ceramels 
spinels, and refractories of nuclear power genération and rocket engi- 
neering. 


11. Uses of refractories— - - 


In iron and steel industry. In non-ferrous metal industries, Jn the 
generation of power, In miscellaneous industries, such as, kilns, glass and 
enamel, cement, lime boilers, paper mills, gas generators, incinerators 
etc. 

12. Brick work consturction— : 

Foundation, floors, and hearths, walls, doors, ports, flues and channels, 
sprung arches, domes, suspended arches, shoulders, eto. 


13. Methods of testing of refractories— 


Chemical Analysis, porosity and density, true specific gravity, par- 
meability to Air, refractoriness, refractoriness under load, permanent 
linear change. on reheating, Cold crushing strength, reversible thermal 
expansion, resistance of thermal shock, resistance to carbon monoxide 
disintegration, Resistance. to slag Action, rupture and elasticity tests, 
abrasion resistance, thermal conductivity, specific heat, etc., stuff of 
constitution—X-rays, high’ temperature camera, Geiger-Muller counter, 
Differential thermal Analysis, Electron microscopic studies. 


B. Geology and Mineralogy— 

l. General geology—object and methods; Divisions of the subject, 
The crust and the interior. of the earth. Geological agencies, sub-aerial 
and sub-terranean ; Denudation and deposition ; Wind, Glacial and marine 
marine erosion, Volcanoes and earthquakes. The formation of stratified 
stratification and lamination. The composition of earth crust. Igneous, 
aqueous and metamorphic rocks, their classification, composition and 
characteristics in hand specimens. Arrangement of igneous rocks in 
the earth’s crust. Agents of metamorphism, extent of metamorphism, 
Foliation and cleavage. : 


2. The geological history of India in broad outline. The distributión 
of the stratified and igneous rocks in India. Occurrence of the important 
ceramic minerals, coal and petrolium in India. 


9. Microscopic examination and analysis— . 


Sample preparation, polarising microscope, examination under light, 
-refractive indices, Under plane polarized light, under polarized light, 





"Mechanical stokers ; Pulverized coal. 
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potical interference figures, Phase contact microscopy, reflected light 
technique. Examination and estimation of the ceramic materials. .— 
4, The chemical and mineralogical composition of the following | 


ceramic materials :— 


China clays, fire clay, ball clay, "Bentomite, Tale or steatite, quartz, ` 
quartzite, Flint and other siliceous materials, feldspars, Asbestor, silli- 
manito, Kyanite Andralusite, vermicalite, Attapulgite, Muscovite and 
other micas, other alumino-silicates and Magnesium-Alumino silicates, 
gypsum, lime stone, dolomite, pyrolusite, chromite, magnesite, ilmanite, 
Rutile, ranonazite, sodalite, tourmaline, Bauxite, Corundum, Barytes, 
withwrite, Beryl, Zircon sand cryolite, ete. ] 

- Study of the properties of the above materials—their identification 
by physical and chemical methods. ; 


Paper III 


Glass, Enamel and Cement m os .. Full marks 10@ 
A. Glass— i 


Introduction, chemical composition of different types of glasses; raw 
materials—treatment of the raw materials; calculation of Batch formula 
from chemical composition; Mixing, smelting, Fabrication of glass 
articles—Blowing, Mechanical drawing and blowing; glass furnaces-— 
their construction; principles of Annealing and Annealing lehrs; Pro- 
perties of glass, testing of glass, defect in glass and their remedies. ` 


B. Enamel- 


Introduction; chemical and physical characteristics of different types 
of enamels, raw materials—their treatment, calculation of batch com- 
position from the emperical formula; metals and their characteristics— 
preparation of. metal surface before enamelling; enamel compositions, 
mixing, smelting and Fritting, frit-furnace and their construction, milling 
and mill additions; application and control; firing; properties of enamel, 
tests of enamels, defects and their remedies. 3 


O. Cements— 


; ` k ` 
Raw-materials, preparation, properties, uses and tests of the following : 
Lime, Pozzolanie cement, portland cement, Slag cement, sur-sulphated 

cement from fly ash, sorel cement dental cement & High Alumina cements 

(ciment fondu). i 


Paper IV d 
Fuels and Furnaces .. oe s .. Full marks 100 


A. FPuels— 


1. Introduction; The development and the use of power Industrial 
fuels, solid liquid and gaseous. Fuel resources and their production in 
India. f È i 


2. Solid Fuel— : . zh 


Coal; Formation of coal, Types of Coal-and their classification ; 
Analysis and Testing of Coal proximate analysis, ultimate analysis, Heating 
values, Ash-softening temperatures: Physical properties—Banded consti- 
tution of coal, Mineral matters in eoal. Spontaneous combustion of coal 
and storage of coal; Briquetting. Carbonisation of coal, thermal đe- 
composition of coal and the products. 

Combustion of coal, the process of combustion, Clinker formation ; 

3. Miscellaneous solid fuels—Petroleum .coke, Gas coke, Peat, wood. 
Charcoal, Straw, Tanbark, Bagasse. 


^ 4, Liquid Fuels— 


' Petroloum—Origin, geology, grade used as fuel; Specifications for. 
fuel oils, Viscosity, Flash point. Properties of fuel oils; Details of fuel 
oil burning equipments general, storage tank, Pumps and Ripings, Fuel 


oil Heaters, Burners. Combustion of Fuel oil. Fuel oil vs. Coal. Mis- 
: cellaneous liquid Fuels—Coal tar, Tar oil, Gasoline, kerosine, Alcohol 


and Benzol. 
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5. Gaseous Fuels— 


Description of Various: Gaseous Fuels; Impurities and by products; 
The manufacture of producer Gas: The manufacture of water Gas; 
Carbureted water Gas; Cracked oil Gas; Coal Gas; Combustion of 
Gaseous Fuel—ignition Temperature, Limits of Inflamability of Mixture 
of Inflamable gases and vapours, checking Flame Propagation, Intensity 
of combustion. The gas burning equipments—Atmospheric systems, 
Pressure systems. 

6. Chemistry of the Comubstion Reactions; Combustion of the 
Elementary Fuels; Combustion Calculations; Combustion of Coal on 
Grates; Mechainsm of Producer gas formation; Combustion calculation 
of Gaseous Fuels and Liquid Fuels. : 


Testing of Solid, Liquid and Gaseous Fuels. 


7, ‘General— 


Problems of Fuel Efficiency; The selection of Refractory materials 
in relation to fuel economy; The trend of fuel economy in the Ceramic 
industry; Fuel utilization and economy in the Refractories and Heavy 
clay Industries. 


B. Furnaces— 


- Evolution of kilns in, Ceramic Industries; Classification of Furnaces ; 
The working principles of different types of Furnaces. 


The Fundamental principles of industrial furnace design and operation. 
The Design of a Furnace relevent calculations, construction and Refrac- 
tories. v 


Detailed study of Up-Draught kilns, Down-Draught kilns, Hoffman 
kiln, Bubrer’s kiln, Zig-Zag kiln;-Muffle kiln, Bulls kiln, Belgian kiln 
Tunnel kiln (Direct and Muffle Type), Glass Tank Furnace, Reverberatory 
Furnace, Regenerators and Recuperators. 

Measurement of Temperature in a furnace with Thermocouple Pyro- 
meters; Optical Pyrometers ; Radiation Pyrometer; Pyrometric cones 


and Pyroscopes. . 
The Design Calculation and construction of a Chimney, Calculation 
of Draught. . ui 
Paper Y 
(a) Industrial Administration — .. T .. Full marks 50 


Basic Industrial structures—types of ownership, Building the internal 
Organisation, Developing the.product, Organising the physical facilities 
of production planning, Production control, Pricing of materials, Indus- 
trial relations,. Personnel managements, Employment interviewing, Wage 
„and salary, Administration, Industrial psychology, Labour problems, 
“Welfare work, Factory rules and legislative contracts of service, Appren- 
ticeship, Employer and employee relationship, State Insurance, ete., 
Lebour dispute, Sales control, Advertising and sales promotion, Budgetary 
control, Secretariat work, Industrial hygiene and safety, Machine accidents. 


(b) Etonomics-of Ceramic Industry — us .. Full marks 50 


` Availability of Ceramié raw-materials im India—price of Ceramic 
raw-materials and other Chemicals and stores required in -connection 
with installation of Ceramic factories—price of finished Ceramic goods 
—availability of Ceramic machines and Laboratory equipments. Selec- 
tion of site for a Ceramic Industry. Preparation of Schemes on the manu- 
facture of Bricks, Tiles, Ceramic Toys, Artistic goods, Proceláin, Stone. 
ware, and Earthenware Crockeries, Sanitary wares, Electrical goods, 
Refractory bricks, Cement, bottle-glass and other Common glasses, Enamel, 
etc. of different capacity and at different places. - 


Trends and targets of Ceramic Industries in India. 
Parr IT 
Practical ~ 
Paper I: 


Analytical Chemistry  .. ~+. rss .+. Full marks 100 
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i Quantitative analysis of Ceramic raw-materials such as limestone, 
| sand, gypsum, feldspar, clay, glaze, glass and enamel, etc.. 
Detection of Oxides and elements present in Ceramic goods in minute 
quantities and quantitative estimation of some of them by colorimetric 
and other methods. 


Paper II 
Physical Testing oe - .. Full marks 100 


^ (1) Glaze testing including antoclave testing. 
l (2) Measurement of pH and viscosity of clay slips. 
' (3) Determination of Sp. Gr. porosity, water absorption, bulk density, 
shrinkage, etc. of green and fired body. 
(4) P. C. E. of refractory materials. 
. (5) Refractoriness under load. 
i (6) Thermal conductivity. 
| (7) Electrical conductivity. 
f -(8) Strength of Ceramic bodies—Green and Fired. 
i (9) Annealing temperature, coeff. of expansion, density, thermal 
4 endurance, durability of Glass, 
(10) Detection of strain in Glass. 
| (11) Use of petrological microscope. 
| (12) Preparation of thin section of diherdik: 
-(13) Identification of common minerals under microscope, 
| (14) Ultimate and proximate analysis of coal. 
, (15) Determination of C. V. of coal by Bomb Cal. 
i (16) Determination of C. V. of liquid and gaseous fuels. 
(17) Analysis of flue gas with the help of Orsat Apparatus. 
(18) Determination of caking index: of coal. 
i (19) Testing of Portland cement jaoconding to I. S. S. 
| (20) Testing of concrete. . 
: (21) Adherence of enamel. 
t (22) Colour and Gloss of enamel. 
(23) Durability of enamel. 


Pape II 


| , 
| Model, Machine and Furnace and Drawing e. Full marks 100 
l. Model Drawing a2 re .. 14 Full sheets 
! 2. Drawing of Ceramic machineries, .. 14 Full sheets 
i 3. Furnace Drawing .. 2 +s 7 Full sheets 
i Paper IV 
Workshop Practice (Part I) ` des «» Full marks 100 





(é) Visual Selection of raw-materials. 

' (4) Clearing and Washing of Feldspar and Quartz. 

! y (iii) Calcination of Quartz. 

| (iv) Grinding and Crushing of Feldspar, Quartz, etc. in Jaw. 

i crusher, Edge Runner Mills, ete. 

i - -(v) Charging of Blunger. 

' (vi) Wet Grinding of raw-materials in ball mills. 

i (vit) Magnetic separation of iron particles. 

| (viii) Operation of the Filter Pump and Filter Press, 
' (ix) Operation of Extrusion Press and Pug Mill. 

| (x) Preparation of clay for casting and pressing. 

(zi) Use of Potter's wheel and art of throwing. 

(xii) Operation of Jigger and Jolley. 

l (ziti) Casting, Joining and finishing. 

> (xiv) Dry Pressing. 
(zv) Drying and Glazing. 
(avi) Preparation of sagger mixture—pressing of saggers. 

(avii) Hand making of saggers. 

(viii) Drying of saggers. 

i (wiz) Placing of wares in saggers. 

| (xx) Size of setters, thimbles, etc. 

(axi) Wad making. 

(weit) Placing of Saggers in the Kiln. " 





n 
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(xxiii) Loading of furnace for glost and busouit firing. 
(xxiv) Firing of Pottery wares in down draft kilns. 
(wav) Operation of tunnel kiln. 
(zxvi) Preparation of stains and fluxes. 
(wxvii) Application of colours and different decoration and arb, 
(xxvii) On Glaze Firing. 
(xxix) Drawing of models, etc., preparation of moulds and case moulds. 
(xxo) Manufacture of terracotta porcelain, Earthenware, Sanitary 
and Electrical goods, stone ware, etc. 


Paper V 
Workshop Practice (Part II) ss es .. Full marks 100 


l. Preparation of refractory bricks and special shapes. 

2. Melting of glasses with colours and opacifiers, Fabrication of Glas: 
articles by different process. 

8. Molting of enamel frits, their application of metal and firing. 





UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE OF ARTS, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
: Notification 
Re: Changes in thelist offbooks for the M.A, Examination in Hindi for 1969, 
“The Board recommends that ss the Bhusan Granthavali by Viswanath Prasad 
Mishra in its latest edition does not contain the prescribed portions for the M,A. Examina- 
tion in Hindi VII paper for 1962, the old edition and the lessons prescribed for the 


said examination be kept as an alternative to Shivraj Bhusan’s latest edition (Arthalankar 
portion only) for 1962 M.A, Examination in Hindi", 


S. K. Mukherjée 
Secretary. 
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Today more than ever before 
there is greater reason 
; for rejoicing on’ this 
f festive occasion as- never 
before has this Festival 

: ‘come in the wake’ of 
such gigantic develop- 
ments in the country. - 


The Railways, the E 
largest means of transport - : 
in the country, are going all >., 


out to build the nation’s economy and to - 
make.'it. self-sufficient. `` "E ey 
Moreover, the Railways are helping 

in the exchange of . ideas ie 
and people and thereby 

assisting national integration - 

and quickening the i 

pace of progress. : 
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. NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND WORLD 
ORDER—RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


(H) International Law and the Liquidation of Colonialism . 


SANTOSH Kumar CHATTERJEE 
Department of Political Science, Calcutta University 


I 


The liquidation of colonialism or imperialism has never been a 
concern of traditional international law. On the other hand, the multi- 
farious. problems ‘created. by the expansion of Europe in different parts of 
the world—the problem of the acquisition of title to territory by occupa- 
tion or annexation, the doctrine of the hinterland, and the abandonment 


of territory, the problem of slavery and slave trade, the problem of sea ' 


communications, the status of protected states and. protectorates?—all 
these gradually came under the jurisdiction of international law. Colonial 
empires led indirectly to the framing of.a códe of sea law. The question 
of title through discovery had to.be adjusted, and with it the question of 
proper boundary lines. These problems. were sought to be -tackled with 
partial success by the Roman. Law principles relative to private property. 
In 1815 the Final Act of the Congress of Vienna provided for the suppres- 
sion of slave trade?. The Vienna decision was supplemented during- the 
1840's by agreements concerning reciprocal rights of search at sea which 
finally made them effective. Towards the close of the last century the 
Berlin Act and the Brussels Act applied tó the Conventional’ Basin of 
the Congo a broad series of principles concerning slavery and the slave 


-1 M, F, Lindley x The Acquisition and Government of Backward Territory in Inter- 
ional Law. (1926). ` ; : d 
du Hali : Foreign Jurisdiction of the British Crown (1991) Smith : Great Britain and 
he Law of Nations Vol. T. 1982 PN: MODA 
; 3 Neolson: The Congress of Vienna (1946). pp. 211-216, 
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trade, the restriction of traffic in arms and in liquor, equality of success 
for the commerce of all nations, religious toleration, ete. These- Acts 
Were revised at Saint Germain in 1919 to take account of the develop- 
ment of civilised administration by recognised authorities*. The Inter- 
national Slavery Convention of 1926 and the Supplementary Slavery e 
Convention of 1956 seek finally to regulate and control institutions and 
wactices similar to slavery such as debt bondage and serfdom. The 
[ro Conventions from 1980 onwards put forward positive social 
bjectives for all States and the colonial powers had to adjust or modify 
their policies in the light of I.L.O. Conventions. The 1947 Conventions 
framed a comprehensive international charter of social’ policy for non- 
metropolitan areas. ‘Among these: Conventions the most important is 
the Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention. Equally 
significant is the Abolition of .Forced Labour Convention of 1957 which 
provides for the immediate and complete abolition of forced or compulsory 
labour used, among others, as a means of political coercion or punishment 
for ‘holding or expressing political views or views ideologically opposed 
to the established political, social, or economic system or as a, means of . 
facial, social, national or religious .diserimination*, : 
The legal basis of colonisation ranged from Danean to various 
forms of protectorate. Annexation either peacefully or by thé application 
of force created title to territory—a mode whose validity was challenged 
only in recent years in consequence of declarations against resort to war 
beginning with the League Covenant. The Stimson Doctrine emphasized 
nion-recognition of the results of conquest. The U.N. Charter makes it 
obligatory upon all members to avoid the use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity of other States; (Article 2, paragraph 4); Annexation may 
take place even today without the consent of the inhabitants. The 
Baltic States were absorbed into thé Soviet Union; the Union of South 
‘Africa is bent on incorporating into the Union the mandated territory of 
South West Africa. But the ‘present position in international law is 
that conquest does not create a title to territory,® though such titles were 
recognized in traditional international law. Colonies were acquired or 
built up through new techniques and organisational set- up—protectorates, 
international leases, the acquisition of military and trading rights, the 
capitulations system, the open door policy, the pressure of publie loans . 
and largescale private firms, etc. International efforts to improve the 
lot of colonial peoples took a concrete shape with the foundation of the 
League of Nations. ` Article 22 and the following articles of the Covenant 
made special provision for the territories and colonies taken from the 
defeated States after the war. According to Article 28(b) the members 
of the League undertook to ‘secure just.’ treatment of the native 
inhabitants of territories under’ their control.” Article 22 dealt” with 
mandates meant for colonies and territories formerly belonging to the’ 








i 
4 14 Martens, NRG, 8rd Series. p. 39, 8 League of Nations Treaty. Series, p.98. 
i § International Labour Office, 40 official Bulletin. 1957, No. I. pp. 1-4. 


6 H. W. Briggs, "Non-Recognition of Title by Conquest end Limitations on the 
Dpoctrine’’.”” A.S.T, L., Proceedings. (1949, pp.79-82, . 
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enemy States but inhabited by peoples ‘‘not yet able to stand by them- 
selves under the strenuous conditions of the modem world". The 
principle laid down was that ‘‘the well-being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation". The principle was applied 
through a system of tutelage to be entrusted to advanced -nations who 
"by reason of their resources, their experience or their geographical 
position" had the ability and the willingness to undertake the 
responsibility as mandatories on behalf of the League. For the more 
| advanced communities (A Mandates) only administrative advice and 
assistance were required. The Covenant specified that independence was. 
the final aim of this tutelage. In B Mandates the mandatory must be 
responsible for the administration of the territory under specified condi- 
tions safeguarding the welfare of the natives. The C Mandates, such as 
South-West Africa and some of the Pacific Islands, could. be best 
administered under the laws of the mandatory as integral portions of its 
territory subject to.the same safeguards for the natives as in the case of 
B Mandates.. The League of Nations acted through the ‘Permanent 
Mandates ‘Conitnission’’ which examined the annual reports of the 
mandatory powers and also petitions which they were bound to transmit 
to it. The system of mandates set up by the League of Nations proved 
useful in colonial questions. The territories which came under mandates 
were thereby placed in a category very different from that of the absolute 
property of the conquerors. The scheme of mandates established, for 
backward peoples, new principles of governmental administration which 
offered large securities for the protection of native interests and the 
discouragement of oppression and exploitation. Some of the mandates 
later on became independent States. In others indirect or disguised forms 
of colonialism were introduced. 


The U.N. Charter has adopted and enlarged upon the principles of 
the Covenant as regards colonialism. . The Charter contains a declaration 
(Chapter XI) regarding ''non-self-governing territories’. Article 78 lists 
the general duties of Members of the United Nations which ‘“‘have or 
assume responsibilities for the administration of territories whose peoples 
have not yet attained a full measure of self-government’’. Among these 
duties is an obligation ‘‘to develop self-government, to take due account 
of the political aspirations of the peoples and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free political institutions’. The 
important ‘‘institutional’’ obligation in this article is that of transmitting 
“regularly to the Secretary-General, for information purposes, subject to 
such limitations as security and constitutional considerations may require, 
statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to economic, 
social and educational conditions in the territories for which they are 
respectively responsible...:....." On the strength of this provision in the 
Charter the General Assembly has been able to exercise some control over the 
administration of uon-self-governing ‘territories. The General Assembly 
set up a special committee to examine information (1946) composed on 
the same principle of equal representation as the Trusteeship Council and 
invited it to send the Assembly reports and recommendations. The 
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specialized - ‘agencies of the United Nations collaborate with this Com- 
mittee. The administering States are required to reply to requests on an 
increasingly extensive range of subjects (for example, how the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights is pub into effect). Moreover, the General 
Assembly itself claims to decide the meaning of the term ''non-selt- 
governing territories’’ and also whether it applies to any given territory 
(e.g., Southern Rhodesia). The General Assembly may also recognize 
which territories have become self-governing or politically independent, 
as was done in the cases of Puerto Rico and Greenland,’ thereby releasing 
the administering States from all international obligations Nu regard 
“to these territories to the United Nations. . 


ps Tle use of the term ''obligation" in Article 78 of the Charter 
clearly indicates that the administering States have accepted some definite 
international obligations. "This" means that the General Assembly and 
other relevant organs of the United Nations are competent to interpret 
those obligations and even to criticize member States who fail to fulfil 
those obligations*. The General Assembly by its resolution of December, 


1958 concerning ''facíors", indicating progress towards self-government, 
has formulated general standards ` for estimating "progress. towards self- 


poema Quincey right has, pounter out! that the expressions ‘‘self- 


se 


Bovernment or “independence " in Articles 73 and 76, and “‘ self- 


determination” in’ Articles 1(2) and 55; havé made it possible for the 


(General Assembly to assume that members administering colonies, pro- ' 


itectorates or trusteeships are required to promote the realization of the 
right of self-determination of the peoples of these territories. . Such 


itertitories must no&"be confused with territories within” the. sovereignty. 
.iof a State.. The instruments of protectorate,- mandate or .trusteeship 


create international obligations separate from the general : obligations 
‘assumed in the. Charter, Since these obligations are, international no 
administering State can escape ‘them on the plea of domestic jurisdiction. 
This point of view is confirmed by- the World Court's opinion in Tunis 
Nationality -Decreg Case? and South West Africa Case®. This proved 
ithe’ “competence of the General Assembly to examine the compliance of 
‘France with its protectorate treaties with Morocco and Tunis, and South 
iAfrica’s attitude towards its mandate in South West Africa.  - 


‘The. distinction - between non-self- -governing territories and ‘trust 
ltersitories ig largely the result of- historical accident. - The metropolitan 
ipowers have exercised and still exercise sovereignty over dependent 
‘peoples and colonies. - The. status and “treatment of colonial territories 


i * Repertory of the Practice of the United Nations, Yo. 4, p. ent. 
-8 Repertory : Vol. T. p. D 147. : . 
i 9. Repertory : Vol. 4. p 1 ] ; 
qr ES “Recognition and at Deteiminetion'" a digg i American Society of Inter- 
‘national Law, 1954, p. 28 ff. 

mation n +. Inter. aal Law and tbe. United Nations” ; “Quincy Wright, 1960, p. 18. 
a P.C.1J., ser. B. No. 4, p. 2T. 
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‘have been claimed to be matters of domestic jurisdiction, But the United, 
‘Nations has exercised control over trust territories in ) ihres specific ways.. 
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Firstly, under the authority of the General Assembly -the Trusteeship 
Council .examines. reports submitted annually by the administering 
authority based on a questionnaire drafted by the Trusteeship - Council. 
Secondly, petitions from the inhabitants of trust territories are examined 
in -consultation with the administering authority. Thirdly, a small 
mission may periodically visit the trust territories to study conditions on 
the spot. It should. be noted however that the specific undertakings in 
Article 78, sections (a) and (d) of the Charter were the result of Australian 
insistence at San Francisco. Australia, which administers the trust 
territories of New Guinea and Papua, has regularly transmitted political 
and. other types of information required under section (e). This has not 
been the attitude of all other administering powers. In fact the political 
questions which have caused great difficulties are the precise legal status 
of trust territories; administrative and economic unions between trust and 
neighbouring territories, and the date. of termination of the trusteeship 
system. 


* 


Hc 
Tm respect of trust territories the U.N. resolutions are. binding upon 

the administering States. But the U.N. resolutions on colonialism do not 
create a right as in international law. The resolutions are recommenda- 
tions. In matters where there is overwhelming support for a particular 
decision, as cn Suez, a different position is created as was evident from 
the British and French acceptance of the U.N. decision. Portugal’s treat- 
ment of her colonies has been a target of criticism by the Afro-Asian group 
in the General Assembly. This group has urged Portugal to set up freely 
elected and representative political institutions in Angola, with a view to 
transferring power to: the people: . It ' has urged Portugal to undertake 
extensive- political, economic and social reforms in the West African 
territory. and solemnly reaffirmed -the right-of the African people to self- 
determination and: independence. Portugal has refused to submit to the 
United Nations any information on her overseas territories. In Portugal’s 
view. the overseas territories are overseas parts of metropolitan Portugal 
and they fall outside the-provisions of the Charter relating to non-self- 
governing territories. This is an-innovation brought in by an amendment 
to: the Portuguese constitution at -a time when nationalism and new 
political and'moral forces are surging through Asia and Africa. If the 
articles of the Portuguese. constitution are analysed properly there is 
little doubt that her overseas: territories which are called part of Portugal 
are nothing’ but colonial territories owned. or possessed by either conquest 
or cession or treaty. There is need for European countries to accept that 
thé right of self-determination for peoples. under. colonial rule, not to 
speak” of those in trust areas or protectorates, has received recognition in 
the appropriate organs of the United Nations. It is now held in progres- 
sive circles of the world’s public opinion that the political domination .of 
one people over another or of any one group of peoples over another 
cannot be condoned. The national aspirations of colonial peoples consti- 


? 
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tute | ian outstanding fact of the post-war years. Not all colonial powers 
are guilty of the same act of obstinacy or intransigence. Britain has in 
several instances sought to understand and help her dependencies to come : 
to their own. In responsible Western circles many of the U.N. resolutions 
on colonialism are however regarded as absurd because these resolutions 
are interpreted to mean that independence to colonial peoples should be 
given at once. In this view colonialism should’ go in its own time. and 
if the administering’ State is making its best endeavours towards grant of 
independence, then this should be adequate. The colonies must be ''ft'' 
for independence. The case of the Congo is a typical one „Where indé- 
péndéhce- was rather premature. The people there were not fit for self- 
government. It is the U.N. which- has been able to give to the Congo 
some’ prospects of unity -and stability, 


: In’ ‘the process of. transformation from colonial sas to independence 
therë iay be an intermediate stage. It is possible for the colonial 
powers to place voluntarily their colonies under the- U.N. trusteeship 
system. It will then be easy for the U.N. to judge conditions in parti- 
cular areas and whether those conditions will justify the grant of political 
independence to’ the local population. That, in fact, is the function of 
the General. Assembly . with regard to trust territories. Thus, for 
example, ón' June 27, 1962 the General Assembly formally approved 
independence for the African trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi as two 
separate nations, Rwanda and Burundi, effective on July 1, 1962. -The 
vote on a key operative paragraph of the draft resolution to grant inde- 
pendence to this forthér part of German East Africa was unanimous. 
Belgium ‘had administered the territory since World War I, first under 
League. of Nations’ wands and; since 1946, under the U.N. trusteeship 
system. : 





Underlying | the whole system of “trusteeship is the doctrine" of 
international accountability. There are merits in the proposal to transfer 
non- sélf-governing territories" to the. category of trust territories. In 
Afro- -Asian circles there ‘is impatience with, and at times suspicion ‘of, 
fnetropolitan policies. The British . policy in Northern and Southern 
Rhodésia has been subjected to severe criticism in the Committee on 
Coloriialism (the “Committee of 17” established by the General Assembly 
to st dy. a speed-up of de- colonization programmes) **. Some responsible 
mernbers of the ‘British Government ` hinted to à U.N. groüpi (& sik- 
member team: seeking to promote statehood for Southern Rhodesia); ari 
off- shoot of the ''Committee of 17”, that any tampering with Southern 
Rhoddsia’ s political set-up might drive the white-run ‘territory into 
allidnde with South Africa. The “Committee of 17°” had decided to deal 
with British | dependent territories as a ‘priority ` in their broader mission 
of speeding up the end of colonialism. The most urgent of the British 
problems, . in the Committee’s view, was Southern Rhodésia. In British 


view Southern Rhodesia and its Igalt govern the internal affairs of 
: L 
d | The Statesman, Calcutta, March 97th, 1962: 
hace Se eso ZPO y * April 12th, 1962. 
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the. territory and the country has béen self-governing since 1098. This 
means that the British cannot and. will. not interfere in the .territory's 
internal affairs. While the negro majority in Southern Rhodesia is 
campaigning for independence and the ‘‘Committee of 17” is making a 
bid.to speed up statehood for the territory, Britain has refused to discuss 
the political future. of the. white-ruled African territory and has refused 
to concede any right to the U.N, to investigate or in any other way 
intervene in Rhodesian affairs. This attitude of the British Government 
was clearly. demonstrated by the walk-out staged by the British delegate 
when the U.N. General. Assembly passed its resolution on June 28, 1962, 

ealling upon Britain to negotiate a.new, constitution for Southern, Rhodesia 
and ` affirming that Southern Rhodesia was a ‘‘non-self-governing 
territory". In a final paragraph of the resolution the General Assembly 
requested its Special Committee on Colonialism to continue” ‘constructive 
efforts’ aimed at the emergence of Southern Rhodesia as ‘‘an independent 
African State". Britain thus put herself in the company of those 
members of the world body—they include Portugal, South Africa, France 
and Russia—which have also boycotted the U.N. on occasions. 

:. The -crucial question is—how to institutionalize- ` international 
responsibility on the. colonial question ? The Conimittee for- information 
from the Non-Self-Governing Territories is a useful piece of machinery 
for the collation of information. It has no special competence to make 
recommendations. Recommendations emerge partly from the Trusteeship 
Council but mainly from the General Assembly. And it is doubtful 
whether or not the colonial peoples themselves will welcome the idea of 
placing themselves under international trusteeship. In the advanced 
colonial areas there is a demand for independence or . self-government, 
not international trusteeship. While Uganda will be independent soon, 
the situation is different-in the case of backward-areas like Papua or in 
areas where the prospect of independence- is remote or dim -as in 
Portuguese possessions of Angola and Mozambique. .The ultimate status 
for all colonial territories should be self-government or independence 
backed by economic. and. technical aid and advice from the United 
Nations. The colonial powers have frequently | invoked the provision of 
“domestic jurisdiction’ (Article 2(7). of the Charter) and this has only 
helped to exacerbate anti-colonial feeling in the General. Assembly. The 
political issue of self-determination has. invariably come into all discus- 
sion of economie and social co-operation notably in connection with the 
Covenant of Human Rights.. There are. about 50-odd remaining terri- | 
torries in the world today. The United Nations has partially sueceeded 
in accelerating the world-wide process of change from colonisation to 
de-colonisation. Most of the dependent ' ‘territories are small ‘and far 
removed from the highways of historical development. But their peoples 
have béen roused to a desire ‘to show their ‘aspirations for self- determina- - 
tion and independence. - 


II 


The function of international law in regard to colonial questions at 
present times should be two: to facilitate and accelerate the process 
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of peaceful change from the colonial status to. full independence, ` and 
secondly, to solve the problems of. post-colonial era; : 


|The United Nations has already prepared a document!* on ‘‘Factors’’ 
jnilightiye of the attainment: of independence or of other separate 
systéms of self-government. The other separate systems of self-govern- 
ment might be (a) “in continuing association with the Metropolitan 
Country or in other forms” or (b) “the free association of a territory 
with; the Metropolitan or other country as an integral- par&.of that 
eounbry". In (a) systems the international status of the territory is a 
vital consideration. The factors which.» will determine. the - -international 
status are the degree or extent to which the territory. exercises the 
power to enter freely into direct relations of every kind with other: 
governments and with international institutions and to negotiate, sign 
and ratify international instruments freely, and also the degree or extent 
to which the metropolitan country is bound, through constitutional 
provisions or legislative means, by the freely expressed wishes of the 
territory in negotiating, signing and. ratifying international conventions 
which may influence conditions in the territory. Another factor to be 
considered i is the eligibility of the territory for membership in the United 
Nations. In (b) systems international status of the territory is irrelevant 
and jis not mentioned as a factor. Apart from suffrage, citizenship and 
political advancement great importance has been attached to constitu- 
tional considerations. Ib has to be seen whether “the free association" 
has ‘been established by virtue of constitution of the metropolitan country, . 
or by virtue of a treaty on bilateral agreement affecting the ‘status of 
the | territory. And here three important criteria are to be taken into 
account: (1) whether the constitutional guarantees extend equally to the 
associated country; (2) whether there are powers in certain matters 
constitutionally reserved to the territory or to the central authority, and 
(8)! whether there is provision for the participation of the territory on a 
basis of equality in eny changes in the constitutional system of the State. 


The Charter has not outlawed colonialism. But it has enunciated 
the’ principle that colonial powers are required to take concrete steps for 
the! development of self-governing institutions in the colonies. , The 
Charter also mentions as one of the Purposes of the Organisation ''to 
develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights, and self-determination of peoples". There is, 
again, the overwhelming question of thé respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. ‘‘Self-determination’’ has figured prominently 
in discussions on both the Covenants on Human Rights. 


MEM 
l The U.N. General Assembly has gradually assumed greater 
authority to probe into all colonial matters, in spite of the protest of 
coldnial powers. On the basis of the one item in Chapter XI, namely, 
the! reports to tho Secretary-General, the General Assembly has collected 
: i i LO E: : 
: 

hs See Report of the 4d. Hoc Committee on Factors (Non- Self-Governing Territories) 

U, N. Doc, A[2498. Bighth Session of the General Assemb!y (1953). The list of factors is 

to be found i in an annex attached to the Genera] Assembly | Resolation TAZ (VIII), i 
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information including that of a political nature, has analyzed and 
published the information and has made comparisons between conditions 
in a colony and-its mother country. Again substantive resolutions are 
«Passed regarding the internal administrative policy in the colonies, 
including, for example, educational policy, economie conditions, racial 
discrimination, implementation of human rights, etc. There are resolu- 
tions calling for greater participation by representatives of indigenous 
populations in the work of the United Nations concerning non-self- 
governing territories. - Again, the Fourth Assembly adopted a resolution 
asserting the right of the United Nations, rather than of the colonial 
power, to decide when a colony was sufficiently advanced to become self- 
governing and this led to the formation of the ‘‘factors’’ indicative of the 
attainment of independence or of other separate systems of self- 
government. Puerto Rico was treated as self-governing by the Fourth 
Assembly and the United States was relieved of the obligation of 
supplying information about that country. -Indonesia was similarly 
accepted as self-governing by the Fifth Assembly and Holland’s oblifa- 
tion ceased. Chapter XI of the Charter dealing with non-self-governing 
térritories mentions ‘‘self- -government' as an objective, whereas Chapter 
XII which deals. with international" trustee system speaks of ‘‘self- 
government or independence". Obviously the idea was that the trust 
areas should advance more rapidly towards independence than the colonies. 
The record of the post-war years does not substantiate that point of view. 
Any peaceful change through the medium of international law: 
must represent a consensus of opinion. Freedom. and justice will not 
flow automatically from U.N. resolutions. But there is the pressure of 
the world’s public opinion behind a recommendation. On the question 
of the liquidation of colonialism international law faces two obstacles: 
one is the pride, vested interest and past legal rights of the colonial 
powers; the other is the historic resentment and the aggressive anti- 
colonial attitude of the newly independent statés of Asia and Africa". 
International law under the agency of the United Nations must try to 
evolve a rational workable procedure for determining the fitness of a 
people for political independence so that eventually it would be a full 
member of the community of nations. Resolutions of the General 
Assembly are substantially recommendations but they do contribute in 
some degree to the formulation of new prineiples of international law. 
Article 10 of the Charter gives a comprehensive power to the General. 
Assembly to make recommendations: Article 14 of the Charter is signi- 
ficant because it authorizes the General Assembly to ‘‘recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of 
origin, which it deems likely | to impair me general welfare or friendly 
relations among nations....... : 


As an interim measure and before the. grant of independence, the 
metropolitan, powers should accept the principle of associating the peoples 
of non-metropolitan territories with various regional arrangements ' 


Y! MThamas D. Adam Modern Malanialiom - Tnctitutinne and Paliniae “(Naw Vart. TOKK) 
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intended to evolve dynamic policies of economie and social progress. 
Mention may be made of the South Pacific Commission, the Caribbean 
. Commission, the Co-ordinating’ Commission ‘of Africa south of the 
‘Sahara, the U.N, African Economie Commission, etc. The specialized 
‘agencies of the United Nations, particularly the ILO, IMF, WHO, 
‘FAO, UNESCO and* the World Bank can provide finance and 
technical assistance to regional development schemes and can help to 
.,iormulste standards of policy for the metropolitan powers in such fields 
as labour, health, food production, education and industrial develop- 
ment, ete., in dependent territories. The metropolitan powers will do 
well to draw upon the experience and resources of the international 


community for the upliftment of the dependent peoples. This should -be 


‘followed by an agreed declaration of political policy by the colonial 
powers. Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter are significant. Under 


. Article 55 the United Nations shall promote higher standards of living, 
i full employment, universal respect for, and observance of, human rights 


ts 


and fundamental freedoms for ‘all ete to create '' conditions of stability 


„and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 


among nations based on respeet for the principle of equal rights and self- 


‘determination of peoples ". Under Article 56 all members Pedea them- 
‘selves to take joint and separate action in co-operation with the organiza- 
. tion for the achievement of the purposes set forth in Article 55. The 
. word “pledge” is significant. Any peaceful change from the colonial 
status to self-government or independence assumes that the colonial 
powers are willing to give up their past rights and shape their policy 
| aceor ding ‘to the new changes in the set-up of the international community. 


Too much of obstinacy or intransigence on the part of the colonial powers 
has done more to injure the respect for international law than to 
reinforce it. What occasionally shakes the United Nations is the conti- 
nuance of colonialism with its attendant evils of social injustice and 


' racial discrimination. In the interest of peaceful change in international 
' law it is time that the colonial powers take account of the fact that a 
` new social order is taking shape with the emergence of Asian and African 
. countries and what is more with the development of international economic 
: relations between societies. The alternative to peaceful change is the 


application of force, of the assertion of the’ right to revolution by the 
colonial peoples. In Indian view the use of force in Goa was unavoidable 


‘in view of Portuguese obstinacy. India maintains that she has not 


violated any of the provisions of the U.N. Charter because she had 


, exhausted all possible remedies to get Portugal out of Goa. In Indian 
; view the step she had taken was within the terms of the whole concept 


of a developing international law. The Goa operation in this view has 
not violated any nation’s sovereignty. The Indian troops were not 
victorious invaders but liberators helping their own people to get rid of 


: the last remnants of colonialism from their soil. 


Algeria was a challenge to France as a colonial or rather metropolitan 


power. France conceded independence to Tunisia and Morocco after 


: Struggle lasting about three years. Tunisia and Morocco were, of course, 
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protectorates of fairly recent origin: but Algeria was declared a- e 


“Department”, an integral part of thé Metropolitan France, ss-early as 
1830's. From the'start the Algerian struggle was_a violent military effort, 
a war of independence. : "Beeause.of the utterly unrealistic view taken by. 
„France the Algerian struggle was in a sense a civil war with a shattering 
impact on French domestic policy—it cost France -£1,000 million a year, 
it wrecked the Fourth Republic, it created the Fifth Republic and later 
tried to destroy it. At the same time the presence in Algeria of one 
million European’ settlers, the colons or pisd-noirs, complicated the 
colonial issue and France failed to appreciate the significance of the fact 
that the Algerians had put together in exile an efficient and elaborate 
governmental structure. Over thirty governments had recognized tbe. 
FLN. The Algerian problem has now been solved by a plebiscite | and 
Algeria is a free independent State. 


If self-determination refers to peoples not yet organised as States 
then this theory was accepted by the Treaty of Versailles which, provided 
for no less than eleven plebiscites. Correspondingly i$ may mean- the 
right of a people to revolution. This concept may be used in relation to 
colonial areas. If colonial powers take their stand on -historical. rights, 
on traditional international law helping the preservation of the status quo, 
they. would in a sense violate their obligations under the Charter. The . | 
strict application of traditional law may create an unjust situation and 
the law itself should try to conform to what is just in the light of a 
developing world conscience. That international law has changed or 
should change is clear in view of the Universal Declaration of Human 
-Rights and in the. principle of self-determination for colonial peoples. 
The United Nations créates agencies and procedures to change rights of 
States in, particular situations where the strict application :of law would 
do injustice. So the-movement for the political advancemént of colonies 
-assumes that an unjust situation must come to an end. The change 
wil be just and traditional international. law must be abrogated in thig 
respect. In present-day international relations there is already a 
developing universal culture manifesting a certain consensus above law. 
The elimination of colonialism or the respect for human rights is not 
legal but a moral principle which should be realised through the instru- 
mentality of law. If desirable changes are to be effected peacefully and 
not through violence, then international law must be brought into con- 
formity. with the moral and social consensus of the world. Justice 
required that Portugal’s rights in Goa should be transcended. The 
United Nations. must make constant efforts to bring international law 
to the standard laid down in the Preamble to the Charter. Then only 
desirable changes can be made practicable changes. 


The colonial or imperialist tradition in some subtle way creates an 
opinion at home which becomes the most powerful and effective in the 
nation’s life and thoroughly dominates the external policy of the metro- 
politan power. As a result a special interest, even a particular morality, | 
is projected into the State's official attitude upon questions of inter- 
national relations. Constitutional arrangements are so adjusted as to 
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; make a policy of moderation impossible. Between the two world-wars 
‘ responsible statesmen- and ordinary people came to the conclusion that 
colonialism was a potent cause of wars. The survey made by the 
International Studies Conference (Paris, 1989) contains the following 
| statement: '*.ssolb is clear that pre-war colonial disputes were a coñe 
: iibutory factor in the outbreak of hostilities in 1914. .........colonial 
‘rivalries and quarrels were part of a very complicated political game, 
«Where the main objective of the European Powers was the increase of 
, economic and military: power and prestige, regardless of the interests of 
| the populations immediately concerned". Take the case of Japan in the 
‘inter-war period. Shiratori, the Japanese Minister to Sweden in 1985, 
| asked a question to the moderates in Japan in a private letter to Arita, 
ithe Minister to Belgium, in November 1985: ''Have they enough courage 
;to return Manchuria to China, to get reinstated in the League of Nations 
,and to apologise to the world for the crime?’’* Even today the totali- 
| tarian regime which rules throughout the Portuguese colonies sticks ito . 
jan anachronistic colonialism. The . Algerian "lobby" in Paris did not 
permit: the ‘predecessors of General De Gaulle to relax French control over 
| Algeria. t s 7 


i 
1 
1 
i 


) Externally the. revolting community in a colony attracts wide 
sympathy from different quarters. Any repressive policy of a colo al 
[power when pursued with a view to suppressing the revolt or perpetuate 
ithe regime will constitute in modern times a threat to world péace i 
-ia violation of human rights. In the African and Asian frame of 
reference countries with newly won independence have positive obligations 
'to the still unfree countries in Africa. The freedom movements in 
‘Portuguese colonies receive active encouragement from Cairo and es 
The UAR and Ghana actively help freedom movements and do not care 
‘much ' about diplomatic niceties, or sovereign rights of metropolitan 
powers. . There.is at the same time little doubt that progress continues 
in lining up those forces in Africa which will not abdicate’ white domina- 
tion. The Algerian problem has been solved through a plebiscite. It 
is doubtful. whether Britain or Portugal will welcome the idea of la 
plebiscite in their African possessions. A democratic solution in. the 
form of. a straightforward proposition of political independence, cannot 
be. long . delayed by taking resort to legal sophistry or the doctrine of 
constitutional impossibility. The “wind of change" is blowing 
irresistibly throughout the African Continent. How much of its fort 
pomes from the Africans’ own agitation, how much from. Western 
Europe’s guilty conscience, how much from the indirect influence of 
Asia, how much from the American anxiety to dissociate itself. frorn 
Buropean imperialism, how much from the anti-imperialist publicity in 
. the organs of the United  Nations—these are quantities impossible hi 

easure with precision. Each of these factors might be in play to create 
and consolidate the anti-imperialist front in Africa. 











| ; 
| B Qu ted in LM.T.E.F., Judgment, p. 620. 
| 
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IV 


The grant or conferment or achievement of political independence 
is one thing; the preseryation and consolidation of political and 
administrative structure is another. The post-independence period is the 
most difficult for a colony and the United Nations should have a special 
responsibility in the matter. The newly independent African countries 
are passing through a difficult pericd of their history. On the political 
side, disturbing evidence is available..of the increasingly totalitarian trends 
of African nationalist leaders. - These include their continued efforts to 
weaken independent control of the civil service, the police and the 
judiciary; -their habit of collecting personal bodyguards; and the 
exaggerated development of the cult of pérsonality. ‘Great Britain's 
principal legacy to the peoples of the Commonwealth has hitherto been 
her political system and her concept of law. It is doubtful if the British 
forms of democracy will survive in Africa after the colonial power has 
left. Perhaps most of the African States would preserve them if they 
could. But the leaders of newly independent states of Aftica are faced 
with a multitude of problems. A` colonial regime is totalitarian in 
essence, even though it may be acting as a school for democracy. The 
authoritarian sanctions are there in reserve, and even occasionally used, 
‘as.in independent Ghana. The African Government taking over from a 
colonial regime has to govern a country where the electorate are immature, 
mostly “illiterate, and ridden by fear and witchcraft. They are deeply 
divided tvibally and in many cases the boundaries of the country are 
artificial. No government can control such a situation unless ib governs 
strongly. l l : 


On ‘the economic side, the nearness towards self-government may 
‘-eause a slump of prices, driving the. countries’ to relapse into a bush 
economy. This, of course, may help simply to the administration and 
. sustain a form of social stability such as is apparent in certain parts of 
Central America ‘and the Caribbean. -Such a retreat from enterprise 
should not be permitted by the United Nations. On the contrary, inter- 
national aid and advice should be made readily available for pushing 
forward modern industrialization. This means the importation of foreign 
capital, equipment, know-how and skilled labour. This may even require 
an international civil service to help the administration. The African 
governments must convince overseas investors of their reliability and 
encourage permanent investment in capital installations. In no case 
should international law permit the deliberate distortion of the doctrine 
of “a people's right to its own natural resources’’ to mean the right to 
expropriate or confiscate foreign capital except on legitimate grounds. 
Abadan, Trincomalee, Suez, Indonesia, Cuba have left their traumata on 
the minds of western investors. Africa is not an overpopulated continent ; 
developed, it may sustain 1,000 million against the present 220 million 
or so. But the economy is predominantly agricultural. Oapital and 
technical skill should flow through international agencies. 
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. Under the colonial dispensation, economie and etal assistance 
was ion a bilateral basis. The metropolitan power used to offer such 
‘assistance to the particular colonial territories for which it had. acquired 
responsibility. But in Asiatie countries assistance is rendered mainly 
unilaterally by international agencies or bilaterally by the United States. 
‘The ‘presence of the metropolitan powers in Africa gave an impression of 
political stability besides providing a comprehensive economic and 
financial structure for the western investor. -The metropolitan powers 
applied massive economic assistance in: the governmental sector. The 
mere; presence of their colonial officials constituted a thorough network 
of technical aid. All three principal .powers, „Britain, France and 
Belgium, carried out government aid programmes in their territories to 
the tune of some £400 million each in the ten years from 1948 to 
1958.79 With the change-over from colonial to independent status there 
may arise the possibility that colonial sources of development will dry up. 
The jprivate investor is frightened of self-governing African countries 
which dre over-anxious to assert their independence, financial as well as 
political. One ‘new, factor now. enters in, the United Nations—with 
which should be coupled the International Bank and the International 
` Development Association. The United Nations’ Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance directed about 10 per-cent. of its resources to 
Africa in the last few years. The International Bank has given large-' 
scale, aid to. worthwhile development in Southern Africa, such as the 
Kariba Scheme. The major issue to be decided is this. Should aid 
continue to be applied multilaterally through the United Nations or 
bilaterally by any other Power? - Or should a new and special agency be 
created to channel aid to Africa? Some newly independent countries 
tend ito show a preference for the United Nations. To the donor states, 
‘however, the United Nations is not a popular instrument. The policy 
of distributing aid is dominated by those who contribute little or nothing . 
to the aid fund. The .successful record of ÓEEOC in Europe leads 
many to contend that a similar regional organization is needed in Africa. ~ 
Others contend that existing bodies such as the Commission for Technical ` 
Co-operation in Africa sould be developed to meet the need. 











iA survey of the post- independence history of particular countries 
reveals the magnitude and gravity of the problems besetting the African 
Continent. The Congo is a classic example, Guinea was an earlier 
instance of imperial souttling, for there independence had been given in 
bad faith. Whatever the intentions of the metropolitan government, as 
in the ex-Belgian Congo, the local French never believed that Guinea 
would become free and stay free.” As in the Congo, the local bureaucracy 
did everything possible to bring about a breakdown at the earliest. But 
Guinda has an able administrator and organizer in Sékou Touré and it 
has neither a Katanga nor a Kamina. In Guinea there is a break 
between the newly free country and its erstwhile rulers. But this is not 
the- den pattern in Africa. Dr. Hagtings Banda has ord the British 
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in comparison with the Belgians and the Portuguese: Mr. Nkrumah’s 
principal advisers were British. In Togoland there is no break with the 
former metropolitan power.. In Tanganyika the British civil service: 
continues to serve the new State. The transition in Nigeria was fairly 
smooth. In spite of trouble in ‘Mali, the French community went through 
its transformation with agreeably little disturbance. Somalia stepped 
into freedom with very little trouble. Administration did not improve 
sutomatically with independence. Others beside President Nkrumah 
may have to adopt insufficiently democratic methods to deal with internal 
opposition, which is not always legitimate political opposition. In Kenya 
even when constitutional changes are impending there is bitter opposition 
between Kenya African National Union and the Kenya African Democratic 
Union. While KANU desires a strong central government to prevent 
secession, KADU insists on regional autoncmy. In fact political thinking 
in Africa remains largely tribal; and because of the often arbitrary 
character of the tribes’ association under alien rule, they tend to fall 
apart once there are signs of the foreign power leaving the scene. The 
preponderence of the Kikuyu and the Luo in Kenya makes the smaller, 
and often backward, tribes nervous; and not all their fear is faked: or 
unpatriotic. There is much to be said for persevering with the admittedly 
artificial unions imposed in the years of imperialist consolidation, for 
only thus may secularism some day replace tribalisrn. A peaceful change 
will require a preliminary. understanding about a framework which’ will 
peacefully develop into a larger pattern of orderly political and economic 
advance culminating in freedom. - 

A parallel to Kenya may be found in the concept of Malaysia which 
is intended to comprise Malaya, British North Borneo, Sarawak and 
Singapore. Mr. Lee Quan Yew, the Singapore Prime Minister, described 
Malaysia as “a neat and logical way of. liquidating the British Empire 
in South-East Asia”. Theoretically this is true. British North Borneo 
and Sarawak are still colonies, and Singapore is a semi-colony. Through 
Malaysia, they would become constituent units of an independent federa- 
tion including Malaya and Brunei. But while the Malaysia plan is 
sensible, it has aroused so much opposition from Singapore and Borneo 
territories that the future of the new federation must cause serious mis- 
givings. There are important points of difference between the opposition 
to Malaysia that exists in Singapore and the Borneo territories. In 
‘Singapore, people resent being denied citizenship rights in the new 
federation; also, they fear that Malaysia will bring with it an anti-Chinese 
slant in eduéation and polities. In North Borneo and Sarawak, on the 
other hand, the fear is that these largely untapped and underpopulated 
territories will be “overrun” by people from Malaya and Singapore, with. 
the result that the local inhabitants wil! remain backward and under- 
privileged. The people in these areas should not get the impression that 
they will be, willy nilly, dragged into Malaysia. This feeling can hardly 
be a happy basis for a new, enlarged federation. The above survey 


2 The Statesman, Calcutta, May 7, 1969. 
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reveals clearly the fact that political independence in the former non- 
self-governing territories brings with it innumerable problems— political, 
economie, racial, cultural. These problems crop up either as legacies of 
imperial rule or in opposition to local disunity. These problems, require 
for théir solution international guidance and help. Indonesia and Libya 


were 


iset up'as independent states through the United Nations efforts and 


the United Nations went a long way in sustaining them in the ‘early 


years 


The same sort of aid and-advice should be made readily available 


to the countries which want them. 


i 
i 











ACHARYA PRAFULLACHANDRA ROY 
AS I SAW HIM 


(Some Personal Reminiscences) 


ProF. Sasi Buusan Das 
Krishnagar College 


There is, in a great man’s personality, a charm, a magnetism, which 
defies time. One can always feel its influence as strong and as fresh 
as ever. To-day, after a gulf of twenty years, the reminiscences of my 
visits and personal contacts with Acharya Prafullachandra Ray—one of 
the greatest personalities of modern India—are as fresh and.vivid as my 
actual experiences of them twenty years ago. I can distinctly remem- 
ber every detail of my first visit, every word, Sir P. C. Ray spoke, every 
syllable he uttered, nay, everything about his person, dress, and even 
the. very room in which he lived at the time of my first visit. 


The opportunity for this personal contact came to me when in 
1940 I got my first appointment as a professor of English at Acharya 
Ray’s own college at Bagerhat, Khulna. On my joining the collega, 
I was accommodated in a small room on the first floor of the two storied 
Physics Laboratory buildings. This was the room, I was told, in which 
Acharya Ray lived whenever he came to Bagerhat to pay his usual visits 
to his college. I came to learn that formerly, the visits were very fre- 
quent, but of late, because of his ill-health these became very rare. 
Sanctified, as the room was by Acharya Ray’s stay, I always looked upon 
it as long as I lived in it, with a feeling of awe and reverence. 


As my desire to meet Acharya Prafullachandra, of whom I had 
heard so much, was very keen. I decided to meet him at Calcutta. So 
shortly after my joining the college one day, in November, 1940, I, 
accompained by Principal R. Banerjee of Prafullachandra college, went 
to Calcutta for an interview with the Acharya. He was then living in 
a room on the third floor of the Aryasthan Insurance Company Buildings 
on the Central Avenue (now Chitttaranjan Avenue) under the direct care 
and attendance of Sri S. C. Roy, the Managing Director of the Insurance 
Company and his wife. At that time, on grounds of his ill-health, under 
medical advice, only a strictly restricted number of visitors was allowed 
to see Acharya Prafullachandra. But the permission for my interview 
with him was-specially obtained by Principal Banerjee who was known 
to the Acharya. It was 9 o’clock in the morning. My heart palpitated 
as I was about to enter into his room. But on entering, my feeling was 
one of amazement. I could hardly imagine that one of the greatest 
personalities of India could live in such simple and unostentatious style. 
Rut ereater amazement was still in store for me. 
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The room in which the Acharya lived, was a middle sized one, neat 
and clean and with sufficient light and ventilation. Practically unfurnished 
the room had no good or costly furniture in it. Close to the door, on the 
left hand side and against a wall, was an ordinary, small cot on -which 
Acharyadev was lying with his unkempt moustache and dishevelled hait, 
which lacked, as it appeared, attention and care for years. His body w 
hare, and he put-on a loin cloth which could hardly be called a of 
for it was more a lungi or a towel of thin texture than a cloth, that barely 
Xeached his knees. Near his cot and against another wall was a pa 
óf tables covered with a long and orderly kept row of books. E 





chairs for visitors formed a semi-circle close to his bed, and an old, rusty, 
half-broken, and unlocked trunk in the corner of the room away from hi 
bed, completed the inside view of -the Acharya’s room. 


! Principal Bànerjee introduced me to Acharya Ray, as a new and 
brilliant recruit on the staff of the Acharya’s college and when Sree Banerjee 
began to speak eulogizingly about my academic distinctions, I felt awtully 
embarrassed. Acharya Ray himself came to my rescue by asking mb 
my age. On my telling him my age, he laughed aloud and. sid, “Top 
young, too young, I am more. than three times your age.’ Achary 
Prafullachandra was then in his eightieth year. During the introduction, 
I kept standing all the time and hesitated to take my seat in a chair. 
If he sensed- my, feeling, I cannot say. But all of a sudden, he caug 
hold of- one of my. hands, literally dragged me, and seated me close to - 
head on the bed in which he was lying with his frail frame fully cud 
Greatness is credited with the power of drawing people around itself 
psychologically and spiritually that it can drag themi even physically, 
was my first experience on that occasion. Words fail me to express m 
feelings.then. I was simply overwhelmed with some unspeakable feeling L^ 
Many people, I believe, who ever had any opportunity of coming int 
.dloser contact with the Acharya will share my feelings. My initial palpita- 
‘tions of heart and feelings of trepidation were gone and now replaced by 
comforting sense of a benign presence, of familiarity and homeliness. Even 
in that first interview he accosted and treated me as one who had been’ 
Known to him for years: So great were the charm and power of his loving 
personality that, in a moment, it could mese & friend of.even the strangest 
af men. 


| ° As T was not the sickly type of scholar he disliked, he, with his wea 
old hands, gave me, as soon as I was seated, a shower of blows on my 
back. I considered this treatment as a sign of his hearty reception of me, 
nay, I even felt it a proud privilege to have them. For I came to know 
beforehand that Acharya Prafullachandra always did so to those young- 
men he liked very much. Within minutes I became familiar and felt 
quite at ease in my conversations with him. 





| Being informed that I was in the English department of his college; 
Acharya Praphullachandra asked me to help him out of his bed. I did as 
bidden. With my assistance he walked, with faltering steps, fo the corner 
‘of the room where the old, half-broken trunk was lying. At first, the trunk 
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seemed to me to be an anachronism, a useless, old thing that might better 
be thrown off in the next street. For really, I could not imagine what 
purpose, of all things on earth, that ghost of a trunk could. possibly serve! 
But as the Acharya opened the trunk, I found, to my great surprise, that 


‘it contained a number of his manuscripts, and some of the latest volumes 


of The Calcutta Review, which was publishing at that time a series of 
his articles on The Shakespearean Puzzle. At that time, Acharya 
Prafullachandra, it should be mentioned, was engaged in a research work 
on Shakespeare. Few people know that he loved Shakespeare as much 
as he loved Chemistry his own subject and that, in the last years of his 
life, he spent most of his time, in reading Shakespeare. To this great 
scientist; who was a life-long bachelor, Shakespeare was always a constant 
source of joy and inspiration. This literary aspect of a genius is often- 
times overlooked, probably because, he considered it as something personal, 
and more probably because, it wag overlaid by his wider reputation as a 
great chemist. Having opened the unlocked trunk, the Acharya turned 
topsy-turvy its contents. It appeared that he was searching for some- 
thing. ° He searched and searched but could not find out from the jumble 
the thing he wanted. He had two pairs of eye-glasses, and, obviously, . 
he felt that he had the wrong pair on. So, he ordered me to bring the 
other pair from his bed. I did as ordered. Now, with the help of this 
other pair, he found out the thing he wanted and cried, .'eureka'. pi 
was the latest volume of The Calcutta Review, that’ contained the latest . 
instalment of his’ The Shakespearean Puzzle. Pointing out -a- footnote of 
his article he said to me in a commanding tone, ‘Read, read.’ “I read. 
The footnote ran to the effect that as his eye-sight and memory were fail- 
ing, he (Acharya Ray) would, thenceforward take the assistance of Sri 
Bhabesh Roy, a pupil of his, in the preparation of his manuscripts for The 
Shakespearean Puzzle. The exhibition of the two- lined footnote over, I 
helped him back to his bed. 


The Lady and the Laughter 


At this moment a handsome lady of about thirty appeared on the 
scene. She was introduced as Mrs. S. C. Ray, who looked after Acharya 
Ray. For Acharyadev was at that time, more or-less invalid, being too 


old and weak to move or do things for himself. After the mutual introduc- 


tion, she gave us an idea of Acharya Ray’s daily routine of work. She 
told us that Acharya Ray usually spent his morning hours up to ten in his 
study, and that, the visitors, whose number was strictly restricted on 
medical advice, were allowed only after ten-thirty. When an enquiry 
about his health was made, she said that Acharya Prafullachandra was 
taken to Puri for a change, and the sea-baths ‘and the sea breeze showed 
signs of improvement in his health, but restless as Acharyadev was, he 
would not continue to stay there. She was interrupted amidst her 
speech by Acharya Ray himself. For all of a sudden he began to move 
and wave his hands to and fro in the air dramatizing over again, the scene 
of his own sea-bath at Puri. He then uttered some inarticulate sounds 
indicating how greatly he liked.fighting the breakers at sea in the manner 
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i 
he showed: by the movements of both of his hands. Just then, he looked! 
like a child and behaved like a child. We could hardly suppress our 
laughter. In fact, we all laughed heartily. Wonder of all wonders, all 
of a sudden, he ceased acting the sea-bath scene and joined us in thé 
laughter. Waves of laughter rolled around in the room, the Acharya's'e 
làughter forming the crests of these waves! Such child-like simplicity 
we notice, at times, in some great men. Sri Ramkrishna had it, Mahatma 
Gandhi is said to have had it, and Boswell claims to have seen it in Dri 
Johnson. And I was a fortunate and accidental witness to this aspect o; 
Acharya Ray’s character. The laughter scene over, Mrs. f$. C. Ray left 
the room to prepare the great child’s meal. Principal Banerjee also left 
: us for some other business. I was then left free to talk to the Acharya. | 


l The Acharya, . broke the silence that followed: Wel auelineg: as 
you are, I do not think you will continue in my college for long.’ ‘How can I? 
The pay is so poor, ' replied I, with a smile ‘You may say so’, he continued, 

‘but you cannot imagine the humble beginning of the college. The college 
in its initial stage, had no good, brick-built buildings as now, instead, there 
were a few bamboo-built houses with roofs of gol leaves, with the result, 
that, it was difficult for the students, during the rains, to sit -in thei? 
classes for long without unfolding their umbrellas to save themselves fro 
the downpour that percolated through the leaky roofs.’ However, hi 
prediction in regard to my short stay in his college, came true. For within 
six months of niy service, I left Bagerhat. to accept a better post at th 
Belur Math Vidyamandir.. Other topics cropped up in his talks and soot 
I discovered that though Acharyadev was a man of science, a great 
‘chemist, yet his knowledge of other- things of human interests, was very 
deep, at least, too deep for me to fathom. He talked, always provoked 
by the. little questions which I put now and then, on various subjects, such 
“as, politics, education, religion; sociology etc., with an ease, brilliance, 
and profundity, which only the experts in those fields: could command.......4. 
He talked and talked, and I listened and listened spell-bound like a thred- 
year child. I felt that it was a scene of a great drama in which a. great 

_ personage. was acting, and that mine was the humble role of a messenger or & 
“page who cartied out the orders or uttered a syllable now and a word then, 
-but always in ready response to the protagonist’s commands. 


E `~- At one point, when he was talking ‘about politics and sociology, I 
questioned: ‘What do you think of the’social ‘and political future of 
‘India ?' His immédiate reaction to the question was to utter -certai 
indistinct sounds ‘that expressed his disgust and cynicism, and then in a 
'Séntence he replied, ‘ Hm! Hm! the future, political or social; of a county: 
where ‘a pot of cooked rice was thrown off, because it was touched 5 
"member of a particular society, was foredoomed.' There was, unmistak- 
ably, a sneer in’ his tone as he spoke those words. He was, of course, 
referring to the canker of untouchability that was eating into the’ vitals 
-Of the Indian social life. 
! The first- interview ‘over, I asked. for his TR and à message, both 
of which he readily and gladly gave. The message which he -wrote down 


for me in a piece of paper read: ‘Never. think that the university Ball- 


+ 








- 
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mark is the be all and end all of your career. Never think that you have 
done enough. Go onward. For research is the life-work and soul of a 
literary student.’ The message, as one can see, reflected the spirit of his 
own liie. For was not his life a living embodiment of this message? The 
message was 2 personal one. But it will prove, I believe, to be an abiding 
source of inspiration for the students for generations to come. . 

Within a couple of months of my first visit, when on another occasion, 
I paid a visit to Acharya Ray, he appeared to have recognised me. But 
surprisingly enough, this time also he repeated, exactly in the same fashion, 
the old trunk-cum-footnote exhibition scene. His memory, it seemed to 
me, was really failing him. But from what happened next, it became 
unmistakably clear, that his memory failed only in the ordinary affairs of 
his daily life, but, in matters intellectual and in the spheres in which his 
spirit lived, moved, and had its being, it was amazingly strong. 


This time I felt more bold and when out of a sheer curiosity, I began ' 
to inspect: the titles of the books on his tables, I found, to my great surprise, 
that there was no book on chemistry or any other science: All the books 

.over there were about English literature and mostly about Shakespeare. 
What a man of science! Is he a man of science or literature? Does he 
love Chemistry or Shakespeare? As I was pondering, with mute amaze- 
ment, over these questions for their possible solutions, Mrs. S. C. Ray 
stepped in. When she saw that I was interested in his books she said 
that Acharyadev had, in the adjacent room, a large number, of books, 4 
library rather, which.he handled with great avidity, daily ‘or even “hourly. 


Homanttc H umour- 


To a query from me about his health, she’ obrutus that Acharya 
Ray was as restless as a child and would not continue to stay with them 
for long though they (Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Ray) did their. best to look after 
his health. As- she was speaking in this complaining vein, she. was abruptly 
interrupted: by loud cries of protestations from the Acharya himself 
* No......... No. codes No.', eried Acharya Ray, 'How. can I go leaving. you?’ 
This vehement protest was immediately followed by. his recitation of a few 
lines from a famous song of Chandidas, with an emphasis on the Tine: — 
*Unto ia ‘feet, my heart is tied by a noose of love’. 


cotta Baca iata fates! 
3tfaer caters FiA 1 


-< pArA 


The recitation over, Acharya Ray burst into peals of laughter. At 
this the handsome lady smiled with a blush that made her look more 
handsome. Soon she recovered herself and retorted with a laugh, ‘A 
critic of Shakespeare's romantic drama as you are, it is difficult to parry 
words with you!’ Shortly after, this she left the room to prepare the 
Acharya’s meal. This romantic humour of this octogenarian great man to 
a handsome young lady in her late twenties, was a sight which even a 
god might greedily steal! 
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The talks. now turned to English literature. Here, too, Acharya 
Praphuilachandra played the leading role, mine being the humble role of a 
passive listener, The talks were punctuated, now and then, by some short 
inquisitive questions from my side. For these questions, provided the. 
sparks thaf released the trigger mechanism of his inspiration for talks. 
I was amazed to find that even in English literature his range of studies 
was at cnce wide and deep. Shakespeare, he loved immensely. This he 
himself declared on many an occasion. His study of Shakespeare and 
Shakespearean criticism and scholarship was also, as I found, very wide, 
profound, and up-to-date. The critics, he considered, made Shakespeare 
more difficult than he actually. was. At one point, when he was talking 
about Shakespeare, I, inquisitively put a random question. ‘What do you 
think of Prof. Bradley as a Shakespearean critic?’ I expected a traditional 
' reply and a word of praise for Bradley. But he ‘did nothing of the sort. 
He simply smiled significantly. Then, after a little pause, he asked me 
to help him to his tables. That being done, he began to grope for a book. 
Here too, he discovered that he wore the wrong pair of his eye-glasses, 
so I had to help him with the right one. In less than half a minute, he 
took out a Penguin Series book on Shakespeare with page marks (all his 
books, I found, were similarly page-marked), quiekly skipped over its pages 
and ‘pointing out a four-lined verse by Guy Boas, said, ‘Read, read.’ I 
read. it with imterest ‘and curiosity. The sense of the passage was that 
Shakespeare was taken out of his grave and certain questions were put to 
. him, then ran the last two lines thus, 


‘But Shakespeare answered those questions badly, ` 
Because; he had not read Bradley’. 


This was followed by -certain elucidatory remarks from Acharya Ray which 
meant that Bradley’s Shakespearean criticism was not Shakespearean 
criticism but a criticism of his own mind. He saw in Shakespeare not 
what Shakespeare felt and thought but what Bradley himself felt and 
thought. There was a lot.of truth in his comment. As pieces of criticism 
against Bradley & Co.’s critical method nothing could be more damaging 
than that passage of Guy Boas and that comment of Acharya Praphulla 
Chandra. This is further borne out by the fact that many a critic of . 
to-day, holds the same views about Bradley as were expressed by Acharya 
Ray ‘twenty years ago. I was simply amazed at his vast erudition and 
critical insight, I should add, critical foresight too. Instinctively and in- 
stantaneously, my mind bowed down to him. I felt that I stood in the 
presence of a man, who was greater than a man, a genius, of a rare and 
versatile type, at once scientific and literary; nay, greater than that, a 


great man. 
i 





“THAT SERENE AND BLESSED MOOD” 


(A study of Wordsworth’s mystical experience) 


Krsmas D. Buart, M.A. . 
St. Paul's College, Calcutta 


Fighting an almost unceasing battle against the pessimism and dis- 
itusionment of his age, through the long years of his poetic career, 
Wordsworth stands out as a beacon in the gloom of doubt and anguish, 
shedding the radiance of joy and love to humanity. As a bard of Nature 
he feels incumbent to sing ''of joy in widest commonality spread’’ and 
prcelaims that the ' 

"neyer failing principle of Joy 
-And purest passion” . 
comes from the pure founts of Nature. Wordsworth's poetry offers no. 
cheap palliatives to those of this age, who maddened by the failure of 
mechanistic answers to life's problems, seek amelioration in. his poetry. ' 
He offers suffering humanity the deepest consolation, so that ` 


"the heavy and weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened,” i 


and stimulates in the mind of man ''a sense sublime”, so. that ultimately 
we are able to see into the life of things”. 


Nature for Wordsworth, was not an inert mass, but a living being, 
both sentient and benignant. This is the dominating feature of Words- 
worth’s experience, —the deep conviction that every form and object in 
Nature is invested with life—a life very much the same as the life in man, 
but only deeper and more intense. Wordsworth believed that communion 
with this life in Nature raises the stature of man in wisdom and moral 
strength, and makes for the realisation of his true moral being. Tis con- 
tact with Nature is obtained through the senses. It is by means of the’ 
senses that man first becomes aware of the existence of a life in Nature, and 
through eye and ear,—''the language of the sense", that Nature communi- 
cates to man her meaning and purposes; a language which man can listen 
to and learn from her 

‘well pleased to recognise 
In,Nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
of all my moral being.” i 

in Wordsworth’s mystical experience the “‘eye and ear" are not 
merely recipients from Nature, but creators also. As he says, 


E 
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“The mighty world 
Of eye and ear both what they half-create 
And what perceive.’ 


dn Nature's presence, Man stands “a sensitive, and a creative soul” and 
Wordsworth feéls that both, the.life.in Man and.the.life in Nature have 
essential connection; that Sach interacts upon the other. ‘‘Emphatically’’, 
he Beers 
“such a being lives 

An inmate of this active universe; 

From Nature largely he receives; nor so 

is. satisfied, but largely gives again, 

For feeling has to him imparted strength, 

Of exultation, fear, and joy! his mind, 
- Even as the agent of the one great mind. 
_ Creates, creator and receiver both, 

Working but in alliance with the works 

Which it beholds.’’ 
In tracing the development of this mystical GEponenna it is necessary to 
Sup how this 

“interchange 

“Of action from within and fioi Aikok 
~ The excellence, pure spitit, and best power 
Both of the object seen, and the eye that sees" 
is accounted for by Wordsworth. - _ - : 


P9 us 


. Garrod dismisses Wordsworth as being ‘‘a pure sensationalist” in that 


he believed that Wordsworth regarded the senses as being. the only means 
of giving man knowledge. : However, this is not quite true. Here “eye” 

meahs much more than mere sense. It is the ‘‘creative soul" behind the 
eye that sees ultimate reality. The growth of true feeling for Nature cannot 
be fostered merely by the senses (as in the case of ‘‘untutor’d minds’’) but by 


**Resolving into one great faculty 
Of being, bodily eye and spiritual need.” . 
| It must be understood here that Wordsworth distrusted the intellect 
as being the ultimate means of reaching, or experiencing Peary: He makes 
a distinction between Intellect or "false secondary power” and Reason or 
the mind’s ‘‘excursive power’’. Wordsworth tells Coleridge that it is this 


“false secondary power 
' By which we multiply distinctions, then | 
Deem that our puny boundaries are things 
That we perceive, and nót that we have made, 
To thee unblinded by these formal arts, 
The unity of all hath been revealed, í 


. It is: ‘only when this ‘‘false secondary power’ ' is made subservient, 


' ' “Not treacherous, to thie mind’s excursive power,” that 

“build we up the Being that we are; 
Thus deeply drinking in the Soul of things 
We shall be wise perforce.’ ° 


[ 
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Again in the Y" manuscript the same thought is reiterated. Man's power | 
of gaining. insight into the ultimate reality of life develops “only when the 


intellect is subordinated “to the mind’s excursive power". Wordsworth 
declares, ] ; . 


"then will come 
Another soul, spring and centre of his. being, 
And that is Nature. As his powers advance, : . 
: He is not like a man who sees in the heavens 
À blue vault merely and a glittering cloud, 
One old familiar pageant, known too well 
To be regarded," 
but by taking up the optic tube of thought,” 


'" Without the glass of Galileo sees 
What Galileo saw; and as it were ~- 
Resolving into one. great faculty . : 
Of being bodily eye and spiritual need. 
The converse which he holds is limitless, 
Not only with the firmament of thought 
But nearer home he looks with the same»eye. 
"Through the entire abyss of things.’’ 


Consider again the statement in Expostulation and Reply— 


.' Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Whieh of themselves our minds impress, 
That we can feed this vind of ours, 

In a wise passiveness.' 


The “‘wise passiveness' * referred to here is the ' -passiveness' > of that ‘false 
secondary power,’’ a mood in which the excursive power is able to exercise 
itself free from all restraint and limitation revealing to us 
- `“ Authentic tidings of invisible things 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power; 
And central peace, ‘subsisting at the heart 
l Of endless agitation." 

The senses in themselves, are impotent of gaining insight in reality, but 
merely serve as the medium of communication to this power of the mind 
which translates sense impressions until 


"sense is made 
Subservient still io moral purposes 
Auxilier to divine.' 
[t is only in such moods that ‘‘all the mighty wodd of eye and ear’’ can 
teach you more of man, ‘‘Of moral evil and of good, Than all the sages can.’ 
Wordsworth's most abiding conviction was that a ''primary and in- 
dependent life” existed in all that was around him. 
'' To every natural form, rock, fruit or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 
I gave a moral life;.T saw them feel, 
Or linked them to some feeling; the great mass 
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Lay bedded in a quickening soul and all, 

E y That I beheld respired with inward meaning. 

CRINE Thus much for the one Presence, and the Life | 
Of the great whole.” l B 


This independent life in all-forms of Nature, for Wordsworth, was not some- 

thing which remained distinct and separate from the life in Man. This 
perception of life in things,-he believes, has- great influence in. man’s moral 
life and even in things, whose hidden life eludes us, it is ever present. 


“‘ Oh! there is life that breathes not; Powers there are 
That touch each other to the quick in modes - 
Which the gross world, no sense hath to patosiya, 

No soul to dream obs 


This is the faith of the ETE ivho nat only feels ‘there is life in 
this so-ealled inanimate world of ours, but reads in the different, forms and! 
móods of Nature meaning which shapes and moulds his moral being. Nature, 
indeed is linked to the soul of man and much it is that he can learn by 
tuhing his soul to the ‘‘thousand blended notes of spring," or looking with, 
pleasure at the birds and flowers, and “of all that we behold from this green 
earth, "' realising, ERES E 


"Tis Nature’ s law E 
That none, the meanest of created things, 
Of forms created’ the most vile and brute, 
e. The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good.” 


‘Not only does Nature stimulate the imagination, Bat moulds grace and 
beauty in the: human form d silent sympathy: Nature is ''both law and 
impulse’’,— 


"an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain.’ 


Indeed, Wordsworth overflows with praise and gratitude to his supreme 
teacher Nature, for all that he has imbibed from her, in the apostrophe, 


“ Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe! 
Thou soul that art the eternity of thought, 
That givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion! Not in vain, 
By day or star-light thus from my first dawn 
Of Childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul; ~> 
. Not with the mean and vulgar works of Man, 
But with high objects, and enduring things — 
With life and Nature, purifying thus ` ` 
The elements of feeling and of thought,- 
And sanctifying, by such discipline -` 
Both pain and fear, until we: recognise `- 
‘A grandeur in the beatings of the hearb;" «^. 
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Heretofore, we have traced: Wordsworth'$ profound , belief: iv> the. 
‘existence of life in Nature and Man's relationship to this “life. Man's 
contact with this life in Nature is at first through the senses, and later, 
through the co-operation of the senses with Man's ezcursive mind. This 
Spiritual contact with Nature exercises a moral influence on man, 
moulding and strengthening him. However, this life in Nature has been 
regarded, so far, as a life separate from Man’s yet in some mysterious 
fashion linked to the soul of man. What then, it may be asked, waè 
Wordsworth’s especial experience in the realm of reality, as he understood it? 


Wordsworth's ecstatic mood was induced by the tr PEE of the 
senses when “‘communing with thé glorious universe" he was completely 
released from the life and the body of sense and was able to rise unfettered 
into the higher life of the spivit, gaining a vision of the inner nature of 
things,—a time when Man becomes a living soul; when his finite existence . 
is one with the infinite; when, as he says, 


“the breath of this corporal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul; 
While. with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things." 


This serene and blessed mood to which Wordworth was subjected was 
induced not by direct contact with Nature, as was the case in his boyhood 
and youth, but by remembered Nature ;—by bringing to his mind ‘‘beauteous 
forms" which.had impressed him and given him feelings of joy. The eye 
of sense combines with the excursive power of the mind to lay the poet 
asleep in body and permits him to ''become a living soul". This experience 
which he records in Tintern Abbey, may be compared to the Wanderer’s 
experience at sunrise, as given in the later work, The Excursion. f 


“ Far and wide`the elouds were touched 
And in the silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle; sensation, soul and form, 
All melted into him; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them he did live, 
And by them did he live; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not, in enjoyment it expired." 


Thus We see, that the mind of one, which had from the dawn of 
childhood been in constant contact with “the speaking face of earth and 
heaven” was “‘a mansion for all lovely forms’’; the memory ‘‘a dwelling- 
place for all sweet sounds and harmonies",—such a mind would naturally 
hold the ‘“‘cheerful faith that all which we behold is full of blessings". Such 
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was the mind of Wordsworth,—a mind not given to philosophy, but rather, 
the ‘mind of a prophet gifted with the mystic’s vision,—the vision of 

- “the gleam 


The light that never was, on sea or lend, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream.’ 


Through the long years that Wordsworth contemplated Nature and sang | 


ef her bounties, there is nothing of morbidity, disquietude, vengeance or 
hatred in his poetry. He is the poét of Joy, who looking roundabout him 
"seeks for good and finds the good he seeks". l 





ARISTOTLE ON THE END OF FINE ART 


Dr. P. S. Sastat, M.A., M.Lirv., Ph.D. 
Head of the Dept. of English, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 


Fine art is imitative, and it emobodies a truth higher than that 
of history. What is its purpose ? What does it aim ? Has it a value ? 


. 1. The useful arts are means to certain ends. Here the end differs 
from the precise nature of the useful art. It may satisfy a material want, 
bring money or fame, or mitigate some evil or pain. It is not valuable 
for its own sake. The end of the fine art, says Aristotle, is to give 
pleasure, to give rational enjoyment (Met. 1.1.98 1b 17 ff) Cooking may 
bring forth pleasure, but pleasure is not an essential feature of its nature. 
That is, there are different pleasures. A recreation or pastime gives & 
harmless pleasure [Pol. 5(8).5.1889 b 25]; and“ the pastime is only a 
means. Even within the arts there are these differences. Music can be 
aH amusement [Pol. 5(8).5.1889 b 18-17]; and it can also give a 
rational enjoyment. The comic is inferior to the serious (Eth. Nic. 
10.6.1177 a 8); comedy is a form of sport, and it offers the pleasure of- 
recreation. But arb in its truer forms is serious, and the rational 
enjoyment it-offers is other than the normal pleasure. It is an enjoyment 
where the individual is and is not satisfied. It is a synthesis of repose 
and energy. It is a state of experience where the opposing states .of 
rest and energy are reconciled (cf Poet. 4.8-5). The imitative’ arts 
“‘gatisfy the universal desire to learn, for, among pleasures, that of learning 
is the keenest' ane Cooper, p. 23). We delight in a work of art even 
though ‘the thing imitated is in itself painful. As Ross states : ‘‘Aristotle 
explains this in too intellectual a way, as a form of the instinct to seek 
knowledge, which is the beginning of-all mental progress. The pleasure 
lies in recognising what the work of art is meant to represent.” l 


. Rational enjoyment, however, should not be taken to mean a pure 


emotional enjoyment. But the emotion in question is the aesthetic 
emotion which is other than its counterpart in actual life. The rational 
emotional enjoyment, says Hegel, comes from, ''the art which is free in 
its end as in its means’’ (Introduction to Fine Art, 12). 

This position appears to differ from that of Plato. Since an imitative 
att is found to please the uricultured masses, it tends to corrupt them (Laws 
‘2.659 A-C). Poetry is a kind of: rhetoric (Gorg. 502 D), a kind of 
pleasant flattery, which, he says, can offer only the pleasure of the moment 
(Gorg. 462 E-463 B, Rep. 2.873 B-C). To regard pleasure as the standard 
‘of valuation is blasphemous (Laws 2.655 D) because it is a non-rational 
"eriterion. If at all we have to accept pleasure as a eriterion, Plato says, 

it ought to the pleasure of the ‘‘one man pre-eminent in virtue and 
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éducation’’ as well (Laws 2.658 E). The highest or unmixed pleasures 

occupy but the fifth position in the Philebus. If poetry is said to give | 
a harmless pleasure (Laws 2.667), it is but a pastine (Pol. 288 c; Rep. 602 
B; Laws 7.810 E.). ‘It may be à more. ‘artistié and graeia pastime | 

(Soph. 284 B); but it does not have a serious purpose like medicine (Laws 
10. 889 D). It lacks moral earnestness. Comedy may have an educational | 
ms but, if so, the characters must be acted'only by slaves (Laws 7. 816 | 
D-E) "a 


Riihi i 


Aristotle admit that poetry has the power to mislead judgement, that | - 


it has a gracious but dangerous influence like Helen among the Trojan 
elders: (Eth. Nic. 2.9.1109 b 9). He is equally one with Plato in rejecting | 
the, pleasure of* the mob (Eth. Nic. 10.10.1179 b 15).: He thereforé 
emphasises the need to be trained to feel pain and pleasure for the 
proper objects. He:.does not therefore condemn pleasure. The fine arts 
are better than the useful because the former evoke pleasure,’ not utility ; 
zn (Mét. l.l) Art as a pastime, he admits, is different from art whose end 
is emotional and rational enjoyment. . T 
5'7t But this is the enjoyment:of the spectator. The value of a work 
then lies in its ability to bring out a certain enjoyment in the life of thé : 
reader or spectator. This would mean that the work is a means, for its 
end, does not lie in itself but-in a.spectator or reader. Then it cannot 
differ from useful art. Aristotle’s theory refers only to the pleasure of | 
- the spectator who contemplates the work, not even to the pleasure of the 
artist. The value of a poem cannot then be inherent in it ; it can have 
ho intrinsic value. Moreover, the pleasure of one may riot be the: same 
‘as that of.another, since pleasure is a subjective state. An object whose 
f end is subjective cannot have an objective value and therefore unversality. 


Dc. Aristotle does tell us that the end of an object is iolieróni in it: and 
that it i is reached when the object achieves its specific excellence by fulfilling 
-the laws of its own being (Phy. 2.2.194 a 28; Pol. 1.2.1252 b 82). But 
if the-end of a-work of art lies in the. enjoyment of a spectator; then 
` Aristotle is not treating the work of art on a par with a plant or any 
other organism. And yet he told us that the poem resembles an organism. 
‘Plato had a more .consistent theory inasmuch as he held that a -great 
work of art reveals to sense-the world of ideas. This. ensures the objectivity 
er. universality of the work, ] v - MOL 


a ' A part of this inconsistency in | Aristotle can be met by iiao recourse 
‘to d leading idea in his metaphysics. According to him, the true nature 
of a'thing can be stated in terms of what it is ‘capable of doing or suffering’. 
Thé: éffect of the object is viewed as the same as its’ essential quality 
"(de.: Gén. Anim 2.1.781 b 19 ; de Sensu 8. 489 a 98 ; Eth. Nic. 5.4. 1180 
-b i; Poet. 6. 18 ; 1.1). Thus the nature of fire is said. tó be its’ burnirig 
` Quality ; and the nature of sugar lies in its sweetness. Likewise the nature 
-öf the end of a work of arb may be described with referente tó.the effect 
-it “produces or the “spectator or reader. The emotional and - ratiohal 
enjoyment is the the’ effect which is transferred. to she work .of art ag. its 
“nature. 2: VUE I 
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But since pleasure varies from person to person, will it not be- a 
subjective criterion ? Here Aristotle rejects the expert or specialist men- 
tioned by Plato (cf. Pol. 8.11.1282 a 1-21) and he prefers the popular 

judgement. But by popular judgement he’ means the judgement of those 
' who have sound -aesthetic qualifications. In other words, there is a higher 
audience consisting of the cultivated publie, beside a lower kind of 
audience [Pol. 5.(8).7.1842 a 18-28; Rhet. 1.8.1858 a 87]. The pleasure 
of the lower kind of audience does not represent the true end of art [ Pol. 
5.(8).5.1840 a 1-2]. This is à mere extension of the Platonic standard. 


The end of any work of art is not any pleasure, but the pleasure 
which is specific to that particular art (Poet. 14.2; 26.7), This pleasure 
i$ not that of an individual, but of a man who is ‘an integral member of 
the social organism. In other words, it is the pleasure of one who 
tolerates no violation of moral, intellectual and emotional principles that 
make the society an organic whole. As. Lane Cooper put it; Aristotle 
“assumes that a poem is to be judged by its effect upon a man of sound 
sense and good education, though not necessarily an expert—upon the 
‘judicious’, as Hamlet remarks ” (The Poetics of Aristotle: Its ied E 
` and Influsnes, Cornell Univ. Press, 1923.1956 pp. 17-18). 


2. The-end of ‘poetry is to give an emotional and rational - delight 
to the ‘higher audience. This is an audience consisting of the trained or 
cultivated citizens who are responsible members of the society or state. . 
They cannot then value a work of art if it tends to run contrary to their - 
moral standards. Is not Aristotle then committed to Plato’s view regarding 
the moral evaluation of literature? The moral and the aesthetic standards 
of judgement appear to coalesce. 


In his- Politics Aristotle admits that music, and poetry can be employed 
in giving moral instruction to the child, and that some forms of poetry 
have a dangerous influence on youth. Still it may be argued that the 
true end of a work of art should not be judged with regard to the use to 
which it may be put. This-is equally true of Plato’s arguments -which 

are- directed against those who have been misusing poetry and the arts. 


Aristotle does, however, seek to distinguish the educational value from 
the aesthetic enjoyment. He writes: “The standard of correctness in 
poetry and politics is not the same, any more than in poetry and any 
other art?’ (Poet. 25.8). Poetic tuth, he said, is other than sciéntifie or 
historical truth ; for poetry is not a metrical version of the facts of science 
or of history (Poet. 1.11; 9.1-2). A poet dealing with these facts may 
‘abound in technical inaccuracies, and yet give us good poetry, since these 
have no Bearing on ‘the true nature of poetry (Poet. 25-4,5). In other 
words, poetry has its own laws, and it should be judged from the standpoint 
of the standards ór assumptions it supplies. . If we judge poetry-from a 
standard which holds in actual life and not in the world of poetry, i it will 
then be a confusion of standards. : . 


Then Homer should be taken only as & poet, ünd nòt as a writer on 
statecraft, war or any such thing. But there are immoral fictions dealing 
with the gods in early poetry. These are the stories handed down from 
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generation to generation, and they have thus, says Artistotle, a place in | 
the world of poetry (Poet. 25.7). Personal satire is not literature, not 
because it is immoral but because it deals with the particular and not the. 
universal (Poet. 9.5). Even the ideal tragic hero ‘should have a nature | 
which is. capable of evoking the emotions of pity and fear (Poét. 18). „He 
inay or may not have an ethically valuable coriduct. Aristotle rejects ‘the. 
so-called poetic justice which rewards a good man at the end (Poet. 18.8). 
Hs rejects too the work in which — virtue stands defeated, for such a 
work cannot evoké our emotions of pity and fear (Poet. 18.2). He cens- 
wees Euripides not for lis immorality, but for his artistic defects. He 
admires Sophocles for his artistic unity. 

. But all this is a grand evasion. It is not merely the perfect artistic | 
unity of Sophocles that drew Aristotle’s admiration. When he considers 
litérature to be an imitation of life, he cannot get rid of the standards 
applicable to life. These standards may be universalised or metámor- | 
phosed ; but they are bound to enter literature. Tragedy. for ‘instance, is 
greatly related to the problem of human suffering. And Aristotle’s rational 
pléasire cannot “emanate from a work that deals ‘with the low ideals” of | 
life. Hence the supremacy of tragedy. E 


; "Moreovér, Aristotle observes ‘that moral depravity can be represented | 
only when it is absolutely necessary (Poet. 25.19). This is the internal 
necessity operating in ‘the work of art through character and action. 


In the second chapter of the Poetics he observes that imitative aris 
differ from one another in accordance with the persons represented. These 
persons may be morally noble, morally ignoble, or average humanity. He | 
is quite consciously employing moralistic terminology. As such he con- | 
eludes this chapter by stating that ‘ ‘comedy aims at representing men as 

_worsé, tragedy as better than in actual life” (Poet. 2. 4). Epic poetry agrees | 
with tragedy in being the imitation of serious or noble characters (5.4); 
the character should be morally ‘good’ (15.1). 


; One may argue that the characters of Homer are better (2.5) in the| 
sense that they have greater powers of willing, feeling, thinking and doing. 
Even then these powers cannot but affect the moral lives of the characters. 
Aristotle was well aware of this when he argüed that the ideal tragic hero 
isinot a man of flawless virtue (13.8-4). But it is for the poet to present 
such defective characters in a manner that can evoke our sympathy (15.8). 
Thus the passionate temperament of Achilles can be rendered good by a 
proper idealisation. In this light can we say that comedy is ‘‘an imitation 
ofi characters of a lower type, not; in the full sense of the word, bad” 
(5.1). The lower type refers to the ugliness or deformity of character 
which is not at variance with the basic ethical concepts. 


P Moral goodness thus forms the basic foundation of characters in the, 
epic and in tragedy. They are invested with an elevation or greatness 
befitting the action. And our evaluation of these forms panogi ee be 
Purely an aesthetic iie, suene E d P 


/ 
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DOES THE POET KALIDASA PANEGYRIZE 
| . MONARCHS? . 


: 7. V. Brasiaddisrvà ` 


Air authentic. account of lives of the great poets of ancient world is 
conspicuous by its absence. The great poets suddenly. appear like bright 
stars, dispersing darkness of monotonous ideas and expressions. Their 
history always remains shrouded in darkness. The contemporary elite of 
the society are generally envious of the exalted position of the great poets. 
As they are heir to normal human weakness, they are expected 
to, minimise the glory of these poets. India is not an exception to this 
rule. We are not ashamed of paucity of information on the life history of 
Kālidāsa. We inherit many rumours and ‘gossips ‘which have painted 

Kalidasa, from diverse motives, now ‘difficult’ to :comprehend. In spite 
of all these difficulties, we can confidently. say that Kalidasa was a court 
poet and enjoyed the patronage of a great king, though the kihg could not ' 
be identified with absolute certainty. As there is no smoke without fire, 
all rumours about Kālidāsa enjoying royal patronage cannot be Surely. 
imaginary. For argument’s sake let us assume that Kalidasa enjoyed royal 
patronage. Some modern critics’ including the great scholar Rabula 
Sàmkrty&yana hold that Kalidasa's intellect was purchased, and that he 
was persuaded to sing the glory of monarchy. Now, the question before us 
is whether Kalidasa is a classical example of intellectual betrayal or not. 
The work of Kalidasa passed through the fire of criticism several times in 
the past. Kālidāsa towers above all classical sanskrit poets and his critics 
look like jackals howling at a marching elephant. But modern criticism 
hits him below the belt. It ascribes a political motif to Kalidasa’s 
composition. His poetry is made to order. “All the sweet odour of his 
elegant poetry evaporates if his poems do not spontaneously flow from his 
open and free heart. His work becomes one of the finest specimens of 
propaganda literature. Such defamation of. the great national poet 
deserves a thorough scrutiny. 

Every. great poet has his unique style of — Kalidasa has 
also his own style of expression. He has a peculiar knack of expressing 
the most unpleasant matters, bitter feelings, etc., in a very refined language. 
As every great poet is a keen observer so also is Kalidasa. His deep 
insight discovers both sides of every thing. He is not a biased poet. 
He is above the raproach of: being partial or one sided. ‘Monarchy has its 
bright and dark aspects. Kalidasa does not sit in judgment on it. He has 
had an opportunity of knowing monarchs intimately. With his eye of 
magination he has witnessed the rplers. of the different ages. Their 
zreatness and weakness have not escaped the. notice of his mind’s eye. 
Such a representative picture of monarchy in ancient India has been so 
iecurately sketched by no other poet. As a colour blind person fails to 
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discriminate between this or that colour, a critic with a pair of coloured! 
spectacles on his eyes sees only the halo of the ancient kings in the 
Kalidasa’ s work. ..Kalidasa’s - scathing criticism of monarchy is couched 
in such a polished language às is easily swallowed by the ordinary people 
like a sugar-coated bitter pill. Such an artistic composition bears testimony 3 
to his unique personality. His greatness lies in his representation of 
personalities in their-true colours without bearing the stamp of his ow 
personality. The distinct sentiments and feelings of the different age 
have been faithfully depicted by him with a detached.mind. Thus he 
reflects in him all personalities and no personality at the same time. This |. 
is the unique mark of a great artist. But as the scope of this paper i 
very limited, we.shall confine ourselves only to the dark side of ener 

hinted- at by Kalidasa. 








1, The worst features of monaréhy are these: 


-- (a) The king: wields the. absolute power. He is both the judicial 
and executive head. If he goes wrong, there is no provision whatsoever 
in the state legislature to bring.him to book. The good ministers may 
. give him sound advice but it is up to him. to follow it. The worst specimen 
E of. a: -despotic 3 ruler is Agnivarna, the last ruler of Raghu’s race. When the 
suibjécts of Agnivarna earnestly coveted his sight and the ministers pressed 
- him to comply with the request of his subjects out of regard for-his ministers 
.he.used to favour them with the projection of one foot out of the window 
of the royal palace (H.V. Canto XIX. Sl. 7).* What a deplorable state | 
This verse silently speaks a volume EM hereditary monarchy and 
deification of kings. . - i 
(b) A judicial crisis ‘is invariably Saioa with the system of 
monarchy. If a.person;: being offended. by any act of a.king, seeks justice 
whom is he to approach for redress? Even the judicial head is subordinate 
to the king under the system-in-question.. Hence, he cannot try the cas 
against the paramount head with an impartial mind, When .Sakuntalà in 
the company of Gautami and the two disciples of the sage Kanva approaches 
the king for the redress of wrong -done to her, the. king Dusyanta is wise 
enough to try the case himself. But a constitutional crisis arises from this 
trial, viz.,.the accused person. himself tries his own case. Kālidāsa hag 
tried his best to show that the king discharges the onus.of a judge with’ 
mind, unbiased by personal considerations. The gifted king is endowed 
- with the double personality. He is an: exception to the general rule... Ar 
average king is not expected to mete out justice in the like — 





Moreover, Kālidāsa has shown that the superman like Dusyanta “canno 
find out the truth’ in spite of his brilliant intellectual powers. Every mam 
however gifted he may be, should be conscious of his limitations. Therefore 
he should not blindly follow his ‘own decision if-any better suggestions = 


orered by somebody. Thus we see-that the king ee is toleran 


i _Gauravad yadapi jatu -mantrinam 

. , darganam prakrti ‘kimksitam dadau E 
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enough to concede to the proposal of his priest. Eor nicely depicts. 
the picture of an ideal king as the ideal judge. ` But the deeper meaning’ 
of. this picture is not easy to: comprehend. It suggests to our -mind :the’ 
real crux of monarchy. He. silently’ points to the dark side of monarchy. 


"The reign of Agnivarna represents the’ darkest.aspect of monarchy. . No 


court poet of India is bold enough. to draw so vividly- the gloomy hell on 
earth under the reign of a despotic ruler. The modern critics are merely 
casual readers of Kalidása's. work. It is natural that they will miss. the 
spirit of Kalidasa. They, have been carried away by the sweet words, 
happy similes, lucid style and jovial mood of the poet. As they read 


: Kalidasa with a prejudiced mind, they. have the least inclination to apply 


their mind to the proper understanding of Kālidāsa: -The praises of 
Dilips, Raghu, Dasaratha, Ramachandra and Dusyanta turn their head 
and arrive at the -abrupt conclusion that Kālidāsa is a classical example of 
intellectual betrayal. Such a remark reminds us of the well- tested maxim 
that ' the fools rush in where angels fear to tread ' 


2. The dazzling light-of pomp and sinu o of the monanché is fed 
upon by the oil of the national wealth supplied by :the toiling mass to 
whom all the creature comforts are denied—nay even all the opportunities’ 
of.attaining the true manhood are denied. They are simply born to ‘sing 
the glory of their kings, to pay taxes, to offer appropriate presentations to: 
their king and to bless themselves with the occasional dargana of the king. 
To utter a word of protest -against: the grave misconduct of a king is 
treason. The light of a monarchical state is primarily represented by the 
king and his courtiers and is secondarily represented by the aristocracy’ 
and their hangers on. Of course, there are a few honourable exceptions 
to this general rule. The cloister had its own independent light in a 
remote past. In course of time the.gulf between the monastery and the: 
royal court has been bridged by the gold planks supplied by the renowned 
kings. The cost of light has been all along borne by the proletariate,. 
having ever the privilege of perpetual darkness of ignorance. The silent. 
candle stick of the lamp of culture has been variously painted by Kalidasa. 
Kālidāsa does not sow the seed of. discontentment among the' have- 
nots. Though he has much admiration for the spiritual culture of the 
orthodox society of the Aryans-amd though he is a great friend of the kings. 
yet he has not failed in hinting at the actual state of urban-culture. Our 
ancient culture, in spite of its spiritual glory, has self-corrosive property 
which has escaped the notice of the great seers and savants. Kālidāsa 
looks up and down the substance of urban culture but camouflages the- 
findings of his observation because in spite of his-regard for truth he does 
not like to touch any body on a tender point. Kalidasa, being adept in 
word painting, knows well how to smile and to bite. 

8. Riches, power, and vices do generally go together. The bulwark 
of real culture protects a person from the evils of the above triad. In the 
Raghuvamga, Kālidāsa mentions a host of libertine kings who are 
exclusively addicted to sensuous pleasures. They are blind to the interests 
of their. subjects and averse to their welfare. They are extremely selfish. ` 
All the doctrines of religion have fallen flat on them. They run after- 
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gitls.. Dancing . girls. are their best friends. They turn a deaf ear to the]: 
wailings of ‘the pining. chaste wives. The’ jesters and othey go-betweens 
are always busy to render: royal service of procuring new beautiful damsels 
for the gratification of their master’s lust.. Every lady is also fed up with 
the. lip deep love. of the kings. "Ministers become de facto rulers of such ; 
states. The flow tide:of corruption finds the proper occasion to make its 
appearance and to sweep away the whole state. We cannot deny that 
corruption has been deeprooted in our country." °° _ ae 
'  8(): Addiction to wine, women and luxury constitutes the common 
vice of the kings portrayed by Kalidasa. No heroes of Kàálidasa's dramasi- 
can resist the appeal of the exquisite beauty of the fair sex. Sakuntala, 
Urvasi and Malavika respectively unmask the real craving of the inner sélf 
of Dusyanta, Vikrama and Agnimitra. "The refined and polished kings, 
rélaxing ‘the reins of culture and decorum; readily answer to the call of 
the primitive instinct of sex.' The volearie eruption of Eros-upsets thein 
mental equilibrium. The kings forget all duties private and publie and 
pine for love's consummation. .I& is needless. to: mention :the' amoroug 
activities of the kings of. lesser ` metal. Wine is a fashionable drink o 
aristocracy. . Even the ladies of the above society are not immune from its 
addiction: “It adds to the flavour of vernal festival and such other hilariou 
festivities. "The.glory of a king is ordinarily measured by the demonstration 
of riches but not’ by the inner qualities of self-discipline, self-sacrifice and 
attachment for justice ‘and. duty. -The ‘kings are generally anxious t 
establish their superiority by the display of their splendour of high living, 
ije; they very often cut a dash. They make others believe that they are: 
gods on earth. It is incumbent on the common folk to drain away all their 
resources for the upkeep of their indispensable but costly protector. ` The 
invariable association of kingship with luxury has. been imprinted on the 
mind of the péople at large by the manoeuvre of. the kings. The net result 
of this way of life is the inevitable but indefensible chasm between the- 
urban and the rural life. Similarly, the inconvenient but indisputable 
fissure which separates the rich from the poor owes its origin to’ the 
idolization of the parasitical culture of the aristocratic society. Kalidasa’s 
love of nature and the demonstration of indissoluble bond existing between. 
Man and Nature embody a aate of Brotees againn ‘the glorification i 
artificial culture.” . 3 
! 4. In Kaalidása's Málaviki- Agniinitra - and: E EN we come 
across a few scenes of war. Somewhere the spring of military action is. 
réligious, in some other cases, political ambition is the cause of military 
campaign and in the remaining cases the apple of discord is presented: by 
the social custom, viz., the choosing of the bridegroom by the bride herself. 
from among the kings assembled at a special dais raised for the purpose 
of wedding. The religious motive is activated by a desire for the 
performance of any such Vedic rites as the Visvajit or the A$vamedha or 
the Rajasüya sacrifice. The motive is really either economic or political 
gain which gets religious sanction. The intellectuals endorse their full 
support to such wars. Such a war becomes national. The booty of war is 
shared by all deserving persons. Raghu has set up an expedition for the. 
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conquest of different states in all four directions within and outside India. 
No state has been annexed to his territory but handsome tribute has been 
collected by him. The booty amassed-has been spent on the performance 
of the Visvajit saerifice.. At the conclusion of the sacrifice all resources 
have been generously donated as’ sacrificial fees. The underlying meaning 
of this sacrifice.is this that the ambitions of the intellectual elass cannot 
be fulfilled by the resources, yielded by their own state. Some extra money 
has to be earned.. For this purpose war is to be resorted to. It gets the 
sanction of religion. In other words, there is no popular resentment 
against such wars. :A large-scale economic upliftment of a state is only 
possible if the resources of other states are grabbed. , Thus all the conquered 
states suffer from a great set-back for no fault of theirs. This is merely 
a vindication of the jungle law.: The proposed expedition. against the 
celestial treasury for a noble cause as shown by Kalidasa silently indicates 
the bafflement of the policy of war, sanctioned by religion. The war of the 

. Aryans against the aggressive non-Aryans has been carried by. national 
acclamation. The hero Ramachandra has been deified for his victory over 
the renowned non-Aryan king Ravana. Kālidāsa joins. in the national 
chorus of praise in honour of the great victor. But he points to something 
else. The nuptial tie which unites Kuga with Kumudvati, a girl of the 
Naga dynasty, serves as a symbol of unity between the Aryans and the non- 
Aryans: The war of Kuga with the Daitya -Durjjaya in the celestial region 
at- the instance of Indra brings: -about-the destruction. of both of them. 
Kalidasa suggests that the Aryans and the non-Aryans should follow the 
path of peace but not of war for their mutual benefit. 


From the Malavika-Agnimitra we quote the following extract which 
will prove to the hilt that political ambition produces war hysteria: 


Prakrtyamitrah pratikilakari ca me Vaidarbhah. 

- Tadyitavya-pakse sthitasya pürvasamkalpita- 
samunmilaniya Virasenia-mukham danda-cakram 
ajfiápaya. 


‘Amatyah:  Sastra drstamaha dévah 
Aciradhisthita-rajyah gatruh- 
prakrtis varüdha milatvat. 1. 
_Navasamropana Sithilastaruriva sukarah 
samuddhartum. H. 


Raji: Tena hyavitatham tantrakāra-vacanam. , 
Idameva nimittamadaya samud yojya- ` 
tam senàpatib. [Act I M.A. Page 880. 
SK. D. Granthavali, Vol. I 


The sum and substance of it is that the state of the Vidarbhas is'to 
be invaded at once since the king of the state is hostile to us and has no 
firm footing on his own state. In the seventh canto of the Raghuvaméa 
we get a tragic picture of civil war. Indumati, the princess of Vidarbha, 
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chooses Aja, the prince of Ayodhya, to the utter disappointment of. the 
other worthy Kings and princes of the -different independent states. of. India. 
Aja.. bears. the .palm. in. the marriage competition. _Aja is wedded . to 
Indumati. The newly married couple. starts for Ayodhya. The disappoint- 
ed kings, conspire an attack on Aja en.route. The battle ends in a decisive 
victory. in favour of Aja whose success is due to the use of a hypnotic 
weapon. . This romantic story has a deeper meaning. It reveals that India 
stands divided -as- the spirit of rivalry is the ruling passion in the hearts: 
of the lords of the different states. . The bone of: contention is here a 
paragon of beauty. The latter Simply helps pre-existent disruption to 
. culminate. Kālidāsa’ draws the typical picture of the inner heart of the 
! MPO great men of the Indian aristocratic society. oc 

. -The dream of united India is very dear to. Kalidasa. Atithi; 
the:son ae Kuŝas. is Kàlidasa's ideal creation. The synthesis of the Aryan. 
and the. non-Aryan'culture.is his desideratum. . He has suggested the ripé 
fruit of his wisdom by means of a single verse eontainmg a simile—an, 
embodiment of: ocupa us f 

EE . Sa- pituh pitrmàn vamáam mátuácánupama dyutih | 
. Apunat savitevobhau màrgavuttaradaksinau || 

We hear the story of Raghu's great conquest, and the mention of the. 
horse-sacrifice in. the reign of Agnimitra, the passing references to the great. 
`: emperors of India and to a vast Indian empire and to the paramount ruler 
in.the circle of kings. But Kalidasa’s dream vanishes when he wakes up 
to reality. The building-up of one undivided Indian empire by & great 
emperor is not Kàlidasá's dream. The extinction of Raghu’s dynasty is 
the conclusion of his great epic, viz., the Raghuvaméa. He hints at the 
cultural unity and the racial admixture as the real bonds of unity. 
` Sakuntalā, Urvaéi, Sumitrü, and Kumudvati shine in their glory in 
. Kalidasa’s work.. They arè reflections on the conservative social outlook. 
Kalidasa artistically: portends. social reformation which centres round the 
real integrations _ of . Indian peoples ‘and their diverse intellectual and 
emotional developments. Kālidāsa who preaches religious toleration and 
non-sectarianism takes pleasure in suggesting that the ritual sanction of 
holy crusades involves self-contradiction. He at first brings out the bright . 
side of the time-honoured sets of beliefs and practices and. then occasionally 
suggests his comments. on. them. Hence it. is gifficalt to underbtand 
Kālidāsa for a superficial reader. - 

6. Monarchy and polygamy go hand in hand. This is the general 
rule. Monogamy is an exception-to this rule. All the heroes of Kalidasa’s 
-dramas are polygamous. In his epic we- find a few exceptions. The 
biological necessity of marriage prajayai grhamedhinam has been emphasized 
by Kālidāsa in consonance with the spirit of the traditional view. King’s 
consorts have ceased to be their partners in all walks of life. Ladies have 
been confined within the four walls of their husbands’ palaces. The 
members of the aristocratic society have set apart a special portion of their 
residence for their wives. The kings allot a separate palace to their queens. 
They roll in luxury in their harem. The kings are anxious to make 
provision-for their sensuous pleasures. They are thus out off from reality: 
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and live like birds in cages. Taking advantage of this weak position the 
kings find out scope for gratifying their sex-hunger. On. diplomatic 
considerations kings are sometimes compelled to marry à princess of a 
particular state.. Whatever may be the grounds of polygamy hard facts. 
tell us that royal harem is 4 place of torture but not of pleasure since the 
very honour and prestige of queens are often treated as play things even 
by thé ideal kings. The mournful songs of Hamsapadikas still ring in our 
ears. Threats and frowns of Iravati still draw our sympathy. . King's 
affection is no better than hysterical, 

(i) The perpetuation as well as exaltation of opurtesang is a striking 
feature of monarchy. Women of ill-repute are in the good grace of kings. 
The Meghadüta of Kalidasa takes delight in describing of the secret march 
of love-stricken lewd women to a place of assignment under a cover. The 
ebb tide of morality is the logical consequence of unrestrained kingship. 

7. : One of the greatest social evils of luxurious royal living is the crea- 
tion of a type of servants and maid-servants who are initiated into the corrupt 
practices of the rich section. They are used as intelligent tools who pander : 
to the passions of their masters. In the 4th act of the Malaviké-Agnimitra 
the activities of Vakul&valika and the counter-activities of Nipunika speak 
for themselves what has been meant. The jesters are notorious. ministers 
of love-affairs of kings. They are up to anything. The aristocratic society 
itself suffers from paralysis. The members: of this society are absolutely’ 
dependent on the services of other persons even for their personal matters. . 
They are able to procure men for such menial service. This shows the ` 
lack of education and unemployment of the common folk. The jesters ara 
generally Brahmins. The very expressions of a jester bear testimony to his 
education, taste, and culture. If the boys of the Brahmin community 
find little opportunity of being educated but. in spite of little education ` 
enjoy the patronage of a king, noted for education and culture, it goes... 
without saying that the whole country suffers from il education and 
depraved taste and culture. ` ` , 

8. The practice of kings to appoint brothers-in-law in responsible 
posts like that of the superintendent of the capital city, and that of the 
commander-in-charge of an important fort, etc., is open to the charge of 
nepotism. The characters of Syila in the Sakuntalà and of Virasena, the 
queen's step-brother of an inferior caste justify our statement. The Syàla 
of the Sakuntalà does not hesitate to take bribes. The following quotation 
justifies our charge: 


Purusàh : '' Bhattaraka ito 'rdham Tusciae sumano mülyam 
bhavatu.”’ . 
Syilah : ‘‘ Dhivara mahattarastvam priya-vayasyaka idànim me 


samvrttah. Kadambari saksikamasmakam prathama- 
sauhrdamisyate. Tacchaundika-panam eva gaccha- 
mah.” 
Virasena is also anxious to please the queen by sending presentations in the 
shape of handsome and accomplished girls as maid-servants. Syāla has no 
‘fear of detection. Virasena knows the art of wire-pulling. Such a corrupt 
state of administration is the inevitable consequence of one man’s rule 
since the darkest place is under the candle-stick. 
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In fine, .we.beg. to draw: the ‘attention of our audience to the proper 
understanding of Kālidāsa. It is not easy to make out the meaning of his: 
great works. Two opposite tendencies are noticed in him. He is a 
lover of. truth and beauty. He moves in an artificial society but has 
profound love for Humanity and Nature. He is modest, sweet, and gentle 
by disposition. Hence he prefers to swim with the tide ‘and to hide his 
light under a bushel: But he also does not like to bury his head in the 
sand. He builds his.career by his earlier compositions. If we go over . 
the ground, Kālidāsa is not to be blamed for.this. .As his intellect develops, 
he. becomes conscious of his ideal.’ He rises from the muddy: sphere of lust 
to the serene realm of love. New light flashes in his inner heart. .He 
-foresees a new dynamic world. He realises the evils of passions. His 
Raghuvaméa is the fruit of his mature wisdom. It contains reflections on 
his own “immature judgments. The description of the pining love-stricken 
Yaksa lady in the uttara-megha reaches the climax of his artistic creation. 
The degeneration, nay, the extinction of Raghu's dynasty has been. the epic 
conclusion of the great epic Raghuvamga. Kālidāsa pays the penalty of his 
frivolous creation in early life. His environment and peculiar disposition 
of mind prevent him from pronouncing harsh words. He thoroughly exposes 
the hollowness of the excess of self-indulgence. The net result of irres- 
ponsible rulership is the tragic end of a dynasty leading to public calamity. 
I.strongly believe that Kalidaisa’s alarming note will ever ring in our ears 
and give a warning to the luxuriousness of the despotic ruling class and 
bumbledom. 


TRIBAL UNREST IN TAMAR, 1819-1820 


Dr. JAGDISH. CHANDRA JHA, PH.D. (LoND.) 
Department of History, Patna University, ~ " 


Tamar was one of the problem parganas of Chota-Nagpur. It had 
been loosely subordinate to the  Chota-Nagpur maharaja before the 
British rule was imposed upon this area and thereafter was permanently, 
incorporated with Chota-Nagpur, But from the very beginning it proved 
to be a headache to the maharaja, as well as to the British officials 
of the Ramgarh district. (There were revolts -in 1788. crushed by 
Crawford, and others in. 1789 which. went on until 1795% In 1810 
also the Mundas revolted under one Raghunath Singh). i 

Late in 1819 the Mundas of Tamar rose en masse under their 
two leaders, the two mundas, Rudun and Kunta?, They kidnapped 
Haru Adhikari and his son who had proved themselves obnoxious: to 
them -and they carried off grain in open day light in the very présence 
of the Thanadar of Bundu Pargana®. They. sacked several villages, 
attacked a. party of sepoys under the Hindu daroga and jamadar and 
threatened the life of the Tamar raja saying, ‘‘which quarter will the 
sepahi defend’ ? The strength of the insurgents, during the attack was 
2,000°. The attack on Tribhuwan suspected of witchcraft, was most 
severe, Kamal Hazam was wounded, Jhura, Tribhuwan’s uncle and his. 
son were killed and the houses of Tribhuwan and several others were 
fired. Five days later they assembled again, burnt all the remaining 
houses and carried off all the cattle. aad grain and even the standing 
crops. | - 
The government then eed “gaptain Roughsedge to employ his 
Ramgarh battalion to crush-the rebels. They also deputed Colvin, the 
Magistrate of the Jungle Mahals, to, investigate into the causes of the 
unrest”, Colvin found the situation’ out of control. All the same, he 
issued parwanas to the rebel leaders to'see him or court ruin". Rudua 

1 In1789 aboat three thousand insurgents assembled: M. Leslie, Ramgarh collector 
to Board of Revenue, 20 June 1789, Beng. Rav. Cons. of 1 July 1789, P. 496 (51/ 89). 

3 E. Roughsedge, Political Agent and commandar of the Ramgarb forces, South- 


West frontier, to G. French, Migistrate of Ramgarh, 2 November 1819, Beng. Cr. Judl. 
Cons. 35 or 10 March 1820 (184/18). 

3 Roughsedge to French, 15 November 1819, Ibid. They also threatened tha recently 
hinduised Zamindar of Tamar. 

Zamindar of Tamar to Roughsedge, 24 December 1819, "Beag. Cr. Judi. cons 

46 of 7 January 1820 (134/15). 

5 Transl, letter, Enayatulla, Jamadar commanding in Tamar, 22 December 
Received on 27 December 1819, Beng. Cr. Judl. Cons 45 of 7 Jan. 1320 (184/15). ea 

$ Translated deposition on oath of Tribhuvan Munjhi, Beng Cr. Judl. Cons. 39 of 
4 Feb. 1820 (134/16). 

"T A.J. Colvin to Govt. 31 Dec. 1819,, Beng. Cr. Judi. Còus. 45 of 1 Jan. 1890 


(184715). 
8 Colvin to Govt., 7 Jan. 132), Bang. Cr. Tudl. Cons. 37 of 4 Feb. 1820 (134/16). 
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and Kunta took no notice of these orders’, When the varwanas were 
sent many times the ring-leaders said, ''Why do they come to me so 
frequently? I will not see. them’’.’* Coldin évén! sent-a few loyal 
tribals people, but they refused to see him", They were reported to. 
have even said, that *'they defied the power.of goVernment in their 
. hills and defiles, and ‘that; our’ failure‘ at Delhi, Burtpore [Bharatpur] 
and Naypaul sees might have eee us we abe neue are not 
invincible. : = 
' Despite these provocations, Colvin, whos "was an experienced civilian, 
won over, many rebel leaders!*; - -and sent: messenger after - messenger 
to reason “with Ruduń and Kunta. > But’ his parwanas "were suspected 
of being attached’ with some witcheraft: which would derange their 
mind and paralyse their limbs!?, They. also- sent the curt reply, ‘‘were 
Ishwar [God] himself to- conie to us we would nót ; ; attend, Tk we 
are killed, it shall be in this place” ae a 4 HE os 
When persuasions .and reason failed, troops ` wem irei for 
several months™*, The rebels first'took refuge in the jungle and then 
in Singbhum. They could only be’ apprehended with the “help of the 
Singhbhum chiefs. The rebellion was thus suppressed; but - in- the 
affrays that took place, several people were killed, and many houses 
were burnt. At last Dukhit, Sugun and other leaders, who surrendered 
were pardoned. Rudun and Kunta, after their apprehension, suffered 
imprisonment. The immediate: cause of thé rising was of-course ‘found - 
be superstition of the tribal people dnd their desire -to -lay ‘hold - 
one Tribhuwan Manjhi and others whom’ they accused of Paani 
the rainfall through their- magical power!®, But on close - examination 
it was found tha at the root of thé trouble was the ‘oppression 
perpetrated on some of the ‘tenants’ in- revenue matters. One such 
tenant was the son of Raghunath Singh of Sindri who hai -risen 
eleven years before!'*. This Raghunath Singh had been dispossessed 
‘and jailed for his protest against the revenue laws. But the struggle 
was continued by his son, Bahadur Singh, PiPnones by. his brother and 
others” s : oos — 
Fave it will not perhaps be out of place to ere the circums- 
tances in which Raghunath Singh had rebelled. Sagun Das, the father 


9 Colvin to Govt., 9 Jan. 1820, Beng. Cr. Judl. Cons. 38 of 4 Feb. 1820 (184/10). " 
another occasion ‘they refneed to touch it on the ridiculous plea that some witch craft m 
attached to ib: ‘‘where Ishwsr himself -to come to us we would not attend" + Beng, Cr. - 
Jud]. Cons. 80 of 10 March 1890 (134/18). 

10 Beng. Or. Judl. Cons. 39 & 40 of 4 Feb, 1820 194/16), 

"0 Roughsedge to Colvin, 27 Feb. 1820, ‘Beng. Cr. Judl. Cons, 83 of 10 March 1820 . 
(184 49. Thi. 


3 Colvin to Govt., 24 Feb, 1820, Beng. Cr. Judl. D. 80 of 10 March 1820 aisi. 

M Ibid: his 
J5 Beng. Cr. Judl. Cons. 28 of 24 March 1820. (184/18). - 
16 Colvin to Govt., 16 Jan, 1820, Beng. Cr. Judl. Cons 89 of 4 Feb. teh ist? 18), ls 
V [bid 7 
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of Raghunath, ‘had been at one time “one of the most powerful 
chiefs of the chooars inhabiting the mountaining [Sic] and jungle parts 
of the pergunnah*®. In return for his services to Balram. Shah, the 
“former raja of Tamar, he had been granted the chowrasi (a subdivision 
consisting of 84 villages). But during the infancy of Raghunath Singh 
when his father died, this was confiscated. Naturally enough, when 
Raghunath come of agé he fought for the recovery of this grant, and 
after his imprisonment his son and other kinsmen continued the struggle. . 

^ Some tribal leaders no doubt took part in the struggle, probably 
tempted by the opening it afforded them of giving away to their own 
turbulent inelinations'"?, but the tribal landholders of Irki, Sonapet, 
Sungtu : “aad others joined. because they were convinced of the just- 
ness of Raghunith's claims. 

By 1814 the “British authorities were e convinced that drastic actions,- 
such as the life “imprisonment of Raghunath, has not ved the 
problem. They has not satisfied the tribal sentiments either. So in 
1814 an amin was deputed: by the Magistrate of Ramgarh to attach 
the villages in dispute?®, The disputes were then referred to the civil 
court under Regulation 6 of 1818. It lingered on and ultimately in 
January 1817 there happened what could -be expected—a final rejection 
of the tribal claim and a decree in favour of the raja”. 

The tribal people, however, did not take this lying down. ‘They 
continued to press the claims of Bahadur Singh and his guardian? 
Ultimately they took recourse to violence,’ defying the authority of the 
raja and the British government. Rudun and Kunta, who had not paid 
the revenues for the last several years, had a sum of Rs. 1,496 standing 
due in their name. So they hoped to get rid of this liability?*, 

` Thus: we find that the Tamar disturbances were due to “disputes 
of long standing relative to the rent or possession of sundry villages" 
among the tribai people**, But unfortunately the enquiring magistrate 
thought that “these disturbances did not originate from any act of 
oppression or injutice ‘on the part of the Raja but are to be attributed 
solely to the turbulent disposition of the parties concerned in them and 

‘Ig. Rudan and kunta of eungtu, Kucha Munda of Menikdihi, Hardu Munda. Barun, 
Moban Munds and Dhun Singh Munda of Kapuria, Ratnu Manki of Banki, Muhi Rai of 
Rabu, Man Singh Manki end Thalek Rai Munda of Gamaria. Dukhit Rai Munda and 
Tatna Munda of Jarunga, Gansa Manki of Barudihi, Shugan Das Sunder sah and Doman 
Das ‘of Saeukoti, Gundu of Sindri, Mangit Rai of Jaiguhatu, Gonsa sarder of Bijar, 
Mochi Rai Munda of Dabanga ard Ghazi Rai Munda of Ragurdar—These were the promi. 
nent supporlers of Bahadur Singh. Translated deposition ón Oath of Tribhuvan Manjhi 
S/o. Shemdas, Caste paranage, of Purapanagar in Tamar, Beng. Cr. : Judl, Cons; 89 of 


4 Feb. 1820 (134/16). 

19.. Colvin to Govt., 29 Jan, „1820, Para. 10, Beng. Cr. Judl. Cons. 9 of 8 Feb. 1890 
(184/ 16). 

' 99 Ibid. Para, 12. 

21 Ibid, Para. 18, . g ] 

2 [bid Para. 14." The claim of Most. Buruwarin, the natural guardian , of Bahadur 
‘Singh, to 84 Villages was rejected, gees 

Ibid. Parag. 19-17, The old lady, Baruwarin, continued the struggle, 
a Ibid. Pera. 19, i 
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that: spirit oi insubordination which exhibited itself in the former 
tumulis," *$ even, though he had to admif that this '' turbulent 
disposition", aequired additional foree from the length of time which 
elapsed before the conflicting. claims of the Raja and Mosst. Boorowarin- 
remained?*"', j 
. These disturbances cotld nct- by any means be ‘dismissed easily 
captain Roughsedge. had to employ the Ramgarh battalion for several 
months in the hills and jungles of Tamar?’, But it gave new ideas about 
the land and people of Tamar to.the British authorities, -Colvin could 
clearly see ‘‘the contempt of authority" among the Mankis and Mundas 
of Hasda chourasi in Tamar wlio inhabited ''the wild and jungle parts 
at the bottom of the range of hills which separate it from Singhbhum” 
and ‘‘in the steeps and defiles of which they enjoy such facility of conceal- 
mont that they are enabled generally to set: ab open defiance the utmost 
power of the Rajah'7*, In -Hasda chourasi the Mankis and Mundas 
were under the personal influence and control of Raghunath Singh's 
family and in Sumad under Mohan Rai's. -But at the same time the 
Tamar raja's authority was so far at least admitted that a kind: of tribute 
of 8 rupees and three maunds of rice and a goat was- paid for them for each 
village in their possession. any further aid required by tae raja was. given 
or withheld according to the conveniences of the tribal masses. 
With the coming of the British à regülar revenue settlement had been 

made and the tributes abolished. The rents of the ryots had been fixed 
at a rate varying from 5 to 7 rupees according to the nature and quality 
~ of soil ‘for the portion of land sufficient to sow-ten, maunds’ of: seed” or. a 
band??. . The Manki and the Munda were heid responsible for the- collection 
-of rents of a cirele and'a villages respectively the commutation of rent 
being made on the basis of number of bands comprised in‘a village or a . 
circle, and a certain position of the total being sel apart for their - sharo, 
The tenure become hereditary, even though it was not mentioned in the 
pattā. The Mankis and Mundas in case the latter held the tenure directly, 
received pugris (forms of appointment) from the raja.- A Munda generally 
held one but frequently two or three villages, while a ‘Manki . held. twelve, 
the majority of which he generally made over to his relatives who held 
under him under the title of Munda. Thakur was a bit superior to Manki 
and this title was arbitrarily distributed'by the Tamar raja with no special 
privileges attached to it than toa Manki. Mahton was superior to both, 
but only Raghunath Singh, ael a the fortune of enjoying this title 
in his fámily??, 


-2 Govt. 1o Colvin, 8 Feb. 1820, Beng. Cr. Jud]. Cens. 10.of 8 Feb. 1820 94718. 
wa to Govt. « 17 Feb. 1:90, Beng. Cr. Judl. Cons. 28 of March 1890 (184/17). 


.. %. Beng. Cr. Judl. Cons. 80 to 82.and 86 of 10 March 1820 (184718), 
: Beng. Cr. Judl. Cens. 28 of 24 March 1820 (184/18). 
39 Colvin to Govt., 10 Apr. 1821, Beng. Cr. Jud]. Cons. 16 of 8 June 1821 MIS 
30 Ibid. Para. 5. 
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The tribal folk of Tamar were generally called kols, some of the superior 
ones being called bhuinhars. They -were ‘a degree more civilized than 
the tribe of Lurka coles inhabiting the territory of Singbhoom, but a similar 
proneness and inclination to plunder and lawless excess of every kind and 
a like inherent contempt of all subordination and obedience to authority, 
Senin St, They were commonly armed with bows, arrows and phulsas 
or axes sad at the sound of their immediate superior's drum they would 
instantly assemble and would not hesitate in the commission of any acts 
of violence or outrage which he might suggest**, One Mohan Rai told 
the enquiring magistrate in 1821 that he could collect in a few hours at 
least 1,200 men, It was true that they would be “a mere rable’ and not 
a trained army, but they would certainly prove formidable against each 
other, more so because all the Mundas and Mankis were generally bound 
by the same interests and relationship??. Against. such a - -united force the 
raja would be-helpless, This was very well proved i in 1819-21, and therefore 
the Tamar revolt of these years necessitated several changes in the 
administrative system of this area. It also changed the outlook of the 
British officials, l l l 

31 . Ibid. Para. 6. 

3? Toid. Para. 7. 
3 Ibid. Para. 8: 
34 Ibid, 
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“UNREST OF STUDENTS—SUGGESTIONS - 
FOR A SCIENTIF IC INVESTIGATION ` 


` Q^ 7E 4. 


pet. e 


A, x. MAJGMDAR AND: G. B. Sana, 


Discipline aoei ot ‘guiding. ‘the. "intivitien of ‘the tadiviaual into 
desirable channels through . positive : motivation and inhibiting undesirable 
activities through negative motivation’’. The socially. unacceptable motives 
of the students must be controlled, Radke. worked -on the. issue and 
showed that & trend of the boys towards less autoer atio, unreasonable and 
emotional discipline was generally manifested. . But the picture is quite 
differont- .80 far as the present- ios: Indian school- -going Popolanon is con- 
cerned. ans : E 

Wide-spread indiscipline in "the studente! community has besoin one 
of ‘the: most acute problens of the day. Statesmen, Economists, Socio- 
logists, Psychologists, Educationists and other social workers feel, extremely 
confused at the situation which has been brought about by this fact of 
indiseipline. The situation has to be met because it is directly related 
to the future potentialities of our country. It is necessary to have s 
thorough evaluation of the physical and psychological environments in 
which the present-day students live along with detailed interview and 
testing for finding out the latent factors related to this rapid increase in. 
unrest and indiscipline among the students. ‘The purpose of the present 
paper is to focus the attention on some of the bigger areas of the different 
environmental conditions in which the students live which are some how . 
related to the real genesis of unrest amongst students. Exploration of 
reliable and latent factors causing indiscipline in students is not being 
made inthe study which requires a thorough and detailed scientific 
investigation. The procedure mainly used here is based upon opinion- 
survey technique which is distinctly clarified in the method and analysis 
of the result.. A point which the authors like to mention here is that 
no scientific investigation of this particular problem has yet been 
attempted so far as India is concerned. Situations being different the 
authors are not directly interested in the studies which are being carried 
out in other countries in this line, l 

In the presènt study thirty experienced teachers of different Higher 
Secondary schools of West Bengal opined about the causes of unrest among 
the present-day students. Similarly, thirty guardians gave their opinions 
on the same issue (the wards of -these thirty persons are reading in 
Secondary schools). f 

From the collected opinions of both the groups, eight categories were | 
drawn up under which the opinions given by the guardians and the 
teachers could be assembled, The categories are; (i) Social factors, (il) 
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Teacher's role, (i) Students' role, (iv) Educational system, : (v) Cinema 
and outside agents, (vi) Parente’ and GHardisns -role ene i influence of 


political parties: "e BEE, A e edipi, x. 


Among thie Social factors the eae entice: unfavourable school 
environments, different types of social distractions; broken home, unhealthy 
family environments, etc., have been mentioned. The teachers were held 
responsible for neglecting the class-discipline and being indifferent to the 
healthy mental growth of the students. According to some statements 
one of the important causal factors referred to the role of the students 
themselves, Some of the’ guardians and teachers mentioned that with 
the rapid advancement of civilisation a- gradux] moral degeneration of 
students is being noticed. - Some -drastically ‘criticised the present educa- 
tional system aad its failure in training up the boys and girls of our 
country. ` Many of the teachers and ‘the guardians asserted that much 
of the asocial attitudes among the” students find their genesis in some of 
the film-shows which are positively detrimental to the moral development 
of the students, Lack of parental control and very poor knowledge of 
‘the guardians about the proper maintenance of the interpersonal relation- 
ship in the family were meationed with no less emphasis. ` : 


It isa great need that the guardiana and parents of our country should 
be properly aware of the causes of conflicts of their wards at least in some 
cases where they (the guardians and parents) are mainly responsible, 
A part. of the teachers and guardians wrote about the bad influence of 
some of the pc litical parties which take advantage of the mental prema- 
turity of the boys and inhibit the desirable activities on their (students’) 
part which are essential in building up their career. 


The percentage of the teacher group who menticned about the social 
factors, i.e., category (i), was tabulated. Side by side the same was 
calculated for the guardian group and was included in the same table in 
another column. Such a method was adopted for the rest of the categories 
and both the columns in the table were filled up, The percentage of the 
teacher group who stressed upon the social factors was 14°8 and of the 
guardian group it was 20°6, An usual procedure in testing the null 
hypothesis is to consider P, (14°3%) and P, (20°6%) as being independent 
determinations of the common population ‘parameter P, and to estimate 
P by pooling P, & P,. A pooled estimate of P is obtained from the 
equation : » 





N,P, + NP 3 1,1 
P= ti 32 z1—P. N SS P [4 = | 
N, +N, C Q i y " NN 


80 x 14:8 +30 x 2076 


- Se, porsidoring the first factor, P= EY 


= 17.45% 


f 
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(and Q = 100=17°45. = 825550) i 
a qir 45 x82'55 (3s n 2 = 98%; which is the S.E. of the 


difference between the two uncorrelated percentages. The diference 
between P, and Py is 6895. 2 f toe 
(P,—Pj—0 zu Bi 8 
Tp% 9.8 

The CR is not significant at '05 level. The CR values for the sub 
of the categories were such: category (ii) '08, category (iii) 1.26, category 
(iv) 16, category (v) t07, category (vi) ‘29 and category (vii) '85. 

The CR values showed that the opinions were not significantl y different 
at ‘05 level. i 

We find that the factors mentioned here are o operating as uc causes 
of indiscipline among the students at least according to the notions of 
guardians and iei ad And also we find that they are not varying 
significantly in the two groups,  .- + - 
. But one thing should be clarified ab this ma The daterer as 
determined from the opinion survey are- only indicative of some specific 
areas wherein real factors are embedded. A more scientific testing method 
ideluding elosed interview of some indisziplined boys with special references 
to some significant areas both physical arid psychological will reveal the 
latent factors. And it is no denying the fact that an immediate-scientific 
investigation should be carried out 1a this meRpeee with full endorssm :nt and: 
£financial help of the Government. - 
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_ VERSE. DRAMA. 


BHABANI GOPAL SANYAL 
Victoria College, Cooch-Behar 


T. S. Eliot has referred to the three voices of HGy The first 
voice is the voice of the poet himself. Here he soliloquises.: He is not 
eager to communicate his feelings to the world outside, he only opens 
his mind to him, his second soul. Browning in his ‘ one word more’ 
has written, l 1 


God be thanked the meanest of his creatures 
boasts two soul sides, one to face the world with. 
one to show a woman when he loves ha o7 


This woman, the consecration and the poet's dream, is his second. self 
for whom he writes. The readers are only eaves droppers,. where they 
are not welcome. Tagore has described her as the companion of. his 
soul's voyage. She gives a rapturous call sometimes by her smiles and 
often by her flute. She has a fleeting presence. When the Parting time 
comes, he says: 


Drop your pale Mallica garland v woven in the morning 
That will throb with your warm touch, that.will speak. of 
your parting voice. 


Whether Rafael made a century of Sousa or Dante painted an angel 
for their beloveds, no one can know. But a good lyric even if that be 
written for an individual is meant for all. Poetry has that much of 
privacy as that of a Skylark's golden light. The spontaneous overflow 
of powerful feelings can hardly be confined within the narrow bounds of 
a Single self. 

The second voice finds expression in lyrical poetry. The poet’s 
emotion recollected in tranquility -gets immediate response in the 
receptive minds of the readers. A divine discontent seizes the creative 
mind of the poet. An urge of self expression compels him to write. He 
must satisfy this urge before he is restored to harmony.. 

The. poet therefore needs leisure to. create, to weave . his patterns 
of thought. He cannot, be forced or made to write for order. 

So between the first and the second voice it is difficult to draw any 
line except in an academic manner. ‘ Surely the ` proper language of 
love—that is, of communication to the beloved and to no one else— 
is.prose.! Yet the epistle can have a literary grace and may be a source 
of joy for all as we find in the personal letters of Rabindranath. A 
lyric has a comprehensive meaning. It can be brief like Amien’s songs 
or a fairly big one which one reads in narrative of descriptive poems. 


3 T. S. Elict : o1 Poetry and poets, 
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It includes Shelley's ‘Tò a Skylark’, Wordsworth’s ‘Prelude’ or 
Tennyson’s ' In Memoriam '. 

The third voice may be interpreted as the Verse or the poetic 
drama. There is somé fundamental difference with the lyrical drama, 
which one should recognise. From Marlowe’s ‘Tamburlainc ’, (he latte: 
has broadened down to Browning’s ‘ Sordello’. A lyrical drama is the 
combination of poetic and dramatic elements. Ib has dramatic conflict, 
evolution of plot, attempts of characterisation as one finds them in any 
lyrical play but they are all subordinated to the demands of poetry. 
Emotion, rhythm ond the use of imagery predominate and théy thus 
heighten the poetic effect: Very often characters “use declamatory 
speeches or indulge in emotional abandon. Shakespeare’s early plays 
or Rabindranath’s Raja-o-Rani (King and queen) show high poetic flair. 
In poetry a character is shown in its essence but in a drama the indi 
vidual is revealed. -So a poetic character has a greater symbolical value.’ 
For this Rabindranath had to explain that his ‘ Red. oleanders ’ though 
has a symbolical meaning.yet is a human drama and therefore should be 
réad in that coritext. 

The stirting emotion of a lyrical drama is admissible only when it 
‘is related with the character, shows the depth and helps the movement 
òf the play. Macbeth’s speech after the death of the queen: 


Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That streets and frets his hour upon the stage : 
And then is heard ho more. ~ 
or Lear’s agonised cry: 
Send mé a looking-glass; 
Tf that her breath will mist- or stain the stone, 
Why, then shë lives. , 


Here emotion has a strong overflow. but it. has expressed the innermost 
.reeess of characters. caught in a cross-current. Prose would have failed 
to reveal the depth. 

E Only poetry is able to reveal deep sensuous images and show their 
underlying spiritual values. But Eliot.as he moves towards pérfection 
discards sensuous pictures and employs poetry to express the significance 
of. the drama. So he has made abundant use of images, just in the 
manner of Shakespeare. . These images not only help the , dramatic 
dialogue to reveal characters and their ideas but unfold the moral signi- 
ficance of the drama itself. Those images have an integral connection 
with the action too.? i ; 


Here is my journey’s end, here is my. butt 
And very seamark of my utmost sail. 


1 The individuel seen shrongh the poet's ey2, is still an` individual un que in his per- 
sonallty—a true caracter : but he is presented not for bis individuality but as typifying some 
aspect of man. 

(E. Martin Browne : The port and tbe stage). 

2 Una Ellis has written ia connection with* Eliot's use of imagery in the "Family 
Reunion" ', ‘it is an intezral part of the action san thus ese*niially Aenmiatio! in function” 
(The frontiers of drama), » : 
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The image.of the sea serves here a double purpose. It unfolds the 
chequered career of a soldier's life and indicates his sad end of the voyage 
of life. When 'Dhritarastra in Rabindranath’s ' Gandhari's Abedan ’ 
(Gandhari’ s appeal) expresses his. helplessness to his queen, who is also 
the universal mother: - | 


‘My son who "has plunged 
‘Into the chafing sea 
How can I leave him in such a crisis? 


Then we can apprehend the whirlpool action of a political life and the 
inevitable end it brings. The image thus shows the character in his 
mental conflict and contributes further to the dramatic action. One 
image sets up another and thus a chain of images operate to create a 
world of beauty. But the use of an image in a verse-drama is not done 
consciously but it is organically connected with the character. Such 
uses of imagery rouse up the readers’ sense of reality.. The use of 
rhyme (Eliot has spoken of the occasional unexpected rhyme in a poetic 
drama) has a significance. Prose is able to give us an excellent picture 
of daily life with its inconsistencies, sudden jolts and spiral curves. It 
nicely conveys its problems which affect the political and economic 
set up of a country. Shaw in his problem plays has made use of prose 
where the verse medium would have been inadequate. But in order to 
express conceptual reality in its different phases, the use of verse is 
necessary. Verse there takes us into the life of things. 

The Knights have come at the behest of King Henry to murder 
Thomas Becket. We get the picture in Eliot's ' Murder in the 
Cathedral °. s i 

Knights : 2 
Where is Becket, the traitor to the King? Where ` 

is Becket, the meddling priest? ` 


1 


Thomas: 


Tt is just the man who 

Like a bold lion, should be without fear, 
I am here 

: No traitor to the king. I am a priest, 

A christian, saved by the blood of Christ, 
Ready to suffer with my blood. 

This is the sign of the church always, 

The sign of blood, Blood for blood, 

His blood given to buy my life, 

‘My blood given to pay for His death, 

_My death for His death. 


lcg -may, be at the root of action and have the quality of myth, an archetypal pattern 
of human experience or an ineffable vision of supernatural reality. ' 


_ (Oy, E. Jones : Poetry in the theatre). 
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After. Thomas’ murder, the chorus cries ous: 


We are soiled by-a filth that we cannot clean, 
‘United to supernatural vermin, 
It isnot we alone, it is not the house, it is not 
the city that is defiled, 
But the world that is wholly foul. 


This is poetry with a lyrical fervour but it serves the dinae purpose. 
It has no emotional abandon and it is free from rhetorical artifices. Its 
music lifts us up and acquaints us with life. Becket sacrificed his life 
for truth which has a universal appeal. His death involves us in an 
indelible sin. S l 


So, the horis sings: 
: That the sin of the world is upon our heads, ° 
That the blood of the Martyrs and the Agony of the. saints ' 
Is upon our heads 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 


Another. characteristic . of the verse-drama is the double pattern, a 
harmony between dramatic tone and music. The outlook of the authors 
of verse-drama and lyrical-drama must be different. The author of the 
latter is subjective. His readers may be a selected few but he may 
feel happy that the numbers will increase in future. They will meet 
him more than half way. He therefore counts the quality and may 
eschew. the crowd. But the verse-dramatist is objective, impersonal 
and to him the audience composed of the intellegentsia and the.ordinary 
men mean the most. His play will be acted over in diverse languages 
in different countries. The merit of his play will face an acid test. 
His audieneé are not expected to receive his play favourably if it has 
ho intrinsic worth. This has been hinted at ‘ Julius Caesar’, where 
Casius says: 


How many ages henee - 
Shall this our lofty scene be AE over : 
In states unborn and‘accents yet unknown. .. - 


The Shakespearean conception of the world suffered a charge in the 17th 
century due to the cultivation of science. Theatres were closed in 1642 
and when they were reopened in 1660, the old background was no more. 
The French classicism had established its sway. Henée imitation of 
life became the dramatic ideal. Prose-medium was adopted in the 18th 
century English dramas. Attempts were there, though in an occasional 
mannner, to write lyrical dramas but they had only a cloistered signi- 
ficance, meant for reading in the study. Eliot has remarked that the 
dramas of the 19th century failed because the writers imitated the style 
of the Shakespearean versification. The verse was too much refined, 
literary and had no connection with the. rhythm of modern speech.. So 
Eliot in his verse-dramas has avoided too much use of . Iambic, has 
resortéd to a limited use of alliteration and occasional unexpected rhyme. 
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We have the false notion that the use of poetry in drama makes 
it artificial. Prose therefore is its only medium, But Shakespeare has 
amply proved that colloquial poetry can be used in dramas to enhance 
realism. That is essentially dramatic poetry. The audience will never 
have suspicion that they have a break with their world. They will 
rather feel that they are moving freely in -their own world. That 
colloquial trend becomes pure poetry as it is harmonised with the dramatic 
situation and the prevailing moods of the characters. Macbeth’s con- 
versation with Banquo in the first scene of the third act is done quite 
simply. We never suspect it to be poetry. It touches the prose level. 


Macbeth: 

Ride you this aliernoon? 
“Banquo: | 
B - Ay, my E Lord. 
Macbeth: 


We should have-else denied s your good advice 

(which still hath been both grave and prosperous) 
“In this day's council, but we'll take 
Tomorrow. Is’t far you ride? 


After Banquo’s exit, Macbeth’s pent-up jealousy, pain and desire burst 
forth, in a voleanie eruption. His speech throbs with emotion, and thus 
is very suggestive. 


And mine eternal jewel, 

Given to the common enemy of man 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo Kings? 
Rather than so, come fate, into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance. 


Prose suffers under limitations. Prose can express the superficial 
aspects of life, only its externals.t But poetry ' awakens the soul. A 
prose dramatist is necessarily impersonal and disinterested. One cannot 
get from him his interpretation or philosophy of life. Rabindranath 
has said that literature is personal. There the writer unfolds him, may 
be unconsciously. s a5 


We ate such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little. life 
Is rounded with a. sleep. ` 


Here philosophy and the whole emotional field have: been synthesised 
to express the personality of Shakespeare, the great creator. In his 
maturity he has expressed the view of life through one of his characters. 
This sums up the thoughts of the age. We read in ' Sacrifice ' 

Jaising: ` 
Do you know red b is s deuda 


! Bxternal imitation in drama is therefore like that mathematical curve which always 
approaches but never reaches. 
(Abercrombie : The function of poetry in the drama). .. 
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Aparna: | l " 

I do. When my mind is full and I want to surrender, 

there is none to accept. : 

Jaising: " 
Just as God felt before His creation. 


Here, man's lonely self, his yearning for the ugdibaltabla have 7e expressed 
the sensitive soul of the poet. : 


The defects therefore of the prose drama are palpably clear. Synge . 
has written prose dramas but his idiom is based upon the speech of the 
rural people. He has incorporated both ‘their expression which is poetic 
aud ‘rhythmic. ‘The language of Synge is.not available except for plays 
set among that people '! Eliot thinks that Maiterlinks’ plays were -too 
poetic and Yeats’ early verse plays were restricted to mythical subjects. 
In the case of Shakespeare he could employ his poetry to say or describe 
ordinary things of life. It is difficult to agree with Eliot in regard- to 
all prose plays having a true poetic verse. Rabindranath’s symbolic 
plays though written in prose are really poetry -drapéd in imagery and 
vibrant with rhythm. His prose is s musical and: symbolical, It touches 
the paces 


“Nandini: 
King, now it’s the time. 


King: 
What do you mean ?. 
Nandini: |: PO i 
My fight with Vd e my. strength. i : 
. King: C > > 
You dare .to fight with ee I can. ca you to- degli. 
now, . at this- instant. PE p = 
Nandini : - l 
My death ‘then will kill you at every moment, E have no - 
weapon, death is my only weapon; RIO 7 Do 
King: . - CA 
Come closer to me. Can you put. “faith in “me? ‘Enlist 
me as your companion, Nandini. 
Nandini: 
Where shall we go? 
King: 


To fight against me but with me. Let your hand clasp 
that of mine and kill me, me totally. ‘That brings my 
emancipation. 


3 Eliot : On poetry and poets; 
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So this musical prose has become the mode in which reality can be 
experienced most profoundly. The verse drama has an organic. growth 
and occasionally prose drama can rise to that level, though normally it 
is tied to the externals of life, whose ‘language is slipshod, half-bake 
slang and’ vague allusions’. Drama aims at the full picture of life, of 
its emotional reality. = 


When prose plays are in vogue PERE it seems that their aim is 
to reconstruct life; which has gone wrong. In our state and society we 
have acute problems arising oùt of maldistribution. The Shavian. aim 
wag to discuss problems with a view to making new valuations. Art 
therefore has become purposive. . The prolatarian art too aims at utility, 
to adjust things aright. It looks at reality not intuitively but as it ought 
to,be. This is how Howard Fast explains the proletarian view of the 
reality.* 

The point of difference boils down to the approach of reality, 
whether to comprehend it emotionally or analytically. But -there are 
common points. Art gives life a new form. What is personal becomes 
objective. The materials that lie scattered are harmonised. That which 
is unsatisfactory or partial in life gets a complete round. 


In art we realise us, what excites our self-consciousness is a matter 
of abiding joy. Rabindranath has written: 


That I am what I am, the realization of this given us joy. 
When I find things beyorid. or around me and I am not indifferent 
“to them, my feelings about them help me to realise my self 
intensely. Inértia is depressing. As mind moves more towards 
negation the more sorrow does it endure. The realisation of intense 
sorrow is joyful. Intense sorrow has the touch of the infinite 
and tragedy has it.? 


What is imperfect in life develops into 4 piele arc in art. As the 
verse-drama gets into the life of things, it is greater than life itself, 
Ibsen’s dramas are poetical though written in prose. So the three 
characteristics of the verse-drama are the following. They stir our 
consciousness, kindle joy and set up the will of man and records his 
triumph over sorrows and sufferings. i ; 


Absent thee from felicity a while 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story. 
This is not pessimism but the expression of the human soul victorious 
‘over the dark forces of life. 
Prince Abhijit sacrifices his life to release the mighty spring, a gift of 
god, which the king of Uttarkut aided by his engineer sought tó seal up. 


Y. Zhdanov has written explaining Lenin's jView ‘Literature cannot but have a parti- 
saa adherence and it must form an impottent part of the general proletaran cau*e'. . 


(On Literature, mus: id qd Philesophy). . 
? Babityer Pathe. eui 


T: 
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The king's idea’ was to arrest thé flow of water to Sibtarai and - Sturve 
the. people with famine and.pastilence, and uaa to sae hac 


Ganesh : 


We were secking the prince, Won’ $ we did him gaymiore? 
Dhananjoy : 
You have got him forever. . You shall never lose, 


A verse- drama should avoid the mixture of prose .as that: creates an alien 
atmosphere. Macbeth’ s porter speaks prose as occasionally as his other 
minor characters do. The porter has no vital connection with the main 
events. . He stands completely aloof locked in his trivielity. This has 
created a contrast and has introduced an ait of reality. But if an 
admixture of prose and poetry is made that will give the impression that 
poetry is artificial. So poetry in a drama must be made real, conversa- 
tional and therefore very simple—where feelings are to be expressed, 
there necessarily poetry must possess the evocative power. It wóuld be 
rhetorical, : 
` - Poetry in.a verse drama can easily come down to a conventional 
level. In EHliot’s ‘The Elder Statesman ’, Lord Claverton realises at last 
that he was tied so long to artificial conventions. His real self was 
clouded. He is now repentant and has got peace. He has realized in, 
‘value of love. His only son Michael is going abroad, “to San Marco. 
He has also forgiven him. 
. I've been freed from the ‘self that’ pretends to be’ Someone’ s 
And in becoming no’ one; I begin to live, `` 
Tt is worthwhile dying, to find out what life is. 
He walks out in the evening. cold. His future son-in-law comments: 
He's a different man from the man he used tọ be, 
It’s as if he had passed through some door unseen by us, ` 
And had turned and was looking back at us with a glance 
of farewell. 
This was Claverton’s last exit. The ja has brought out its " pathos 
by a nice image. Death is the unseen door whereby men pass away silently. 
The future son-in-law Charles and Monica, the daughter wake up into 
a new life of consciousness. Monica tells Charles: 
I've loved you from the beginning of the world, : 
Before you and I were born, the love was always there 
That brought us together. . a AE 
There was cold outside, Lord Oleverton ' as beeoming no one hag become : 
Mage '.. Charles assures the feelings of Monica: 
Tt is not at all strange, i ya so“ Dard 
-The dead has poured out a blessing on the vtae. 


If poetry in a drama is artificial, prose is equally so.. No one talks prose 
in real life in the same manner as characters do in.a drama. Prose is 
made cultivated. In’ “Julius Caesar"  Marullus speaks with the 


commoners— GR oes GN 5 og 
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Marullus: z K nod "d 
But what trade art thou? Answer me directly. 
Second commoner: `.. j 


A trade, Sir, that I hope, I may use with a safe 
conscience; which is, indeed Sir, a mender 
. of bad soles. 


Chis prose is refined. Hence we cannot accuse poetry in a drama, of 
wtificiality. When prose expresses emotion it Recettes lyrical and 
ollows therefore the poetic rhythm.: z 


A verse- dramatist should -pay attention to his story, the evolution 
f plot and characterisation.: A mere outburst of poetry without any 
elation to the dramatic. situation will adversely affect the art. He will 
lso make full use of music which possesses the evocative power. The 
ramatist need not strain for great poetry but discover the music latent 
n the conversational language. This must not ‘be unconnected with the 
neaning. Every great artist has tried to re-discover new meaning and 
nusie in the current common language and thereby has set up a new 
tandard. That. is the grand style. 


So a poetry play looks after organic unity, new y meaning in imagery 
nd it universalises the significance of action. These three characteristics 
re to be found in the Shakespearean mature dramas, 
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THE PREYER -- 
Boss ZAGOREN f 


Confound the eagle with the hawk 
And cry askatice upon the day : 
The hungry fox must slyly stalk 
To keep mortality at bay: NE 
By his gaunt side, his hungers walk 
For he, the preyér, is the prey. 


_ RABINDRANATH ON NATURE AND MAN 


BzNov Goran Ray 
Reader in Philosophy, Visva-Bharati University. 


Good deal has been written on the relation between man and the 
Absolute or Jivandevata in Babindranath’s philosophy. But little atten- 
tion has been paid t9 another important problem of his philosophy, viz, 
the relation between man and Nature. The aim of this paper is to analyse 
such a relation. ‘What is the true and precise relation between man: and 
Nature ? Is Nature only a means for the spiritual enlightenment of man ? 
Or is it an end in itself ? Is it mechanical or animated by the eternal 
Life ? What is its status in the scheme of Reality ? These are the vital 
questions and Rabindranath has sought to answer them in his own way. 

Flegel’s Absolute is the unity of the ideal and the real. On the ideal 
side it is. the unity of selves or persons ‘and on the real side it is a system 
of inter-related objects, ‘The spiritual principle of unity is not a barren 
identity, but a differentiated unity and Nature is not the differentiations 
but the real side, the bodying forth of these differentiations".! The 
Hegelian Absolute is a personality, a self-conscious unity of its constituent - 
selves. It is a unity differentiated into persons or selves. Nature or the 
objective world is the otherness of this system of selves. Though Nature 
and self are both important in the philosophy of Hegel, yet the philosopher 
is inclined to allot to self a gecurer position, He regards self’s existence as 
from Nature tọ the Absolute, the finite self returns to the infinite Self, 
In other words, at the final stage Nature is leftbehind. In his Logic 
‘Hegel promises a high status te Nature by saying that Nature is the other: 
of Idea. If Nature has no meaning apart from Idea, jb is equally true that 
Idea has no meaning apart from Nature. But in his other works he does 
not remain true to this promise: He even admits an element of contingency 
in Nature, Though Rabindranath's idealism has some affinity with that of 
Hegel, yet in his treatment of Nature, Rabindranath differs.widely from 
Hegel. Nature, for him, is not the other of self. Nature and finite self 
are not the diglectical evolutes of the inifinite Self. According to him, 
the infinite Self creates Nature and man for He manifests Himself in and 
through them. Nature and man are equally essential to the self-realization 
of the Absolute. 

^ ; Generally Rabindranath believes in creation but in The Religion of 
of man he brings in the concept of evolution. How to reconcile creation 
with evolution ? Evolution as conceived by him is not mechahical or 


1 H. Halder, Hegelianism and Human Personality, p. 20 (C. U. 1910), 
3 Ibid., p. 67. 
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accidental. It is only emergent creation, He says: ‘We must know that 
the evolution process of the world has made its progress towards the 
revelation.of its truth—that is to say some inner value which.is not in -the 
extension in space and duration in time, When life'came out it did not : 
bring with it any new materialsinto existence, Its elements are the same 
which are the materials for the rocks and minerals... Only it evolved a value 
in them which cannot be measured and analysed. The same thing is true 
with regard to mind and the consciousness of self; they are revealations 
ofa great meaning, the se If-expression of a truth. In man this truth has - 
made its positive’ appearance, ‘and is struggling to make its maniféstation 
more ‘and moré clear: That which is eternal is realizing itself in History ` 
through the obstructions of limits. '" "The eternal Life realizes Himself in - 
finite forms by creating them, But He does ‘not create them all at onte: | 
At the first stage there wás only ti.atter but it was nob dead “inert ‘matter i 
life-shone within its-core, At the Sécond stage finite life emerged. “And 
at the third stage men with mind and consciousness appeared. The last 
stage is marked by’ a definite change in the direction of avolufion or 
emergent creation. The ‘spirit of life" fetirés slightly to. the background” 
giving prominence td the spirit of man.” The spirit of man Has: ‘an` 
: enormous capital with à surplus far in éxcess of the réquirements of the 
‘biological abimal in man.’ This surplus energy which is nob exhausted in ` 
satisfying thé animal neéds goads man to express the infinite Self that lies 
dormant in him, The animal spends all its time in fulfilling its biological 
.needs but man is mostly engaged in broadening his path of self-realization. ` 
Man’s spirit is a free spirit nof. chained to the animél self. And this 
freedom he utilises only for expressing the Infinite in att, literature,“ 
morality atid religion. ^ ^ 5 0 
Rabindranath never believes in any unqualifed dualism between 
Nature and man, Nature and” man are nob two irteconcilable realities in ` 
his. philosophy. Thé same eternal Life expresses Himself in both, Instead - 
of saying Nature and man, we ‘should rather gay: Nature hyphenated with: 
man. As has been said earlier, when matter appears ab the first stage of 
evolution, it is permeated with-Life, ^ Both the infinite Life- and the human: 
life are to be found in its bosom. Only they ‘have tiot ye manifested. 
themselves fully. At the.stage of early life in the vegetable -kingdom, the: 
infinite Life and the human life are still dormant. “At the stage-of human - 
life, only the infinite Life rernains to be realized. To say that the human . 
life rémains in Nature in an implicit form is to say that the latter is: 
identical with the former and yet distinct from him. “This follows from: 
the main philosophical tenet of Rabindranath who believes both in monism> - 
and dualism, Advaitavada and Dváitavada, The entire evolutionary system 
is identical with the eternal Life or Jivandevatá and yet distinct from Him, 
In his philosophical writings Rabindranath ‘has never argued how this is’ 


? The Religion of man, pp. 99-80 (1968); - ee UE 
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made possiblé, .As a seer or Kavi, he is siinply content with his unerring 
and unshaken belief, When he speaks of Advaitavada he does not mean 
the system of philosophy as Sankara conceives it. He is rather favourably’ 
inclined to those systems of philosophy which advocate both monism and 
dualism, identity and difference, Abheda and Bheda. In some respects: 
though not in all, his philosophy may be likened to that of Ramanuja or 
Nimbarka or Hegal. 


Ancient Indian philosophers of the Upanñishadio age realized the 
infinite Life in matter, early life and human life. In the Katha: ‘All that 
there is comes out of life and vivrates in it.’ . In the Svetasvatara: ‘I bow 
to God over and over again who is in fire and in water, who 
permeates the whole world, who is in the annual crops as well 
as in the perennial trees’.® Rabindranath only mingles his tune 
with that of ancient seers when he says: ''I faintly remember that there 
was atime in the history of creation when I remained identical with 
Earth. Green grass grew on my vast body; autumn light fell on my 
expanse ; sun's rays drew up the fragrant heat of youth from every pore’. 
of my long- “stretching g greenness; E lay still under the bright sky d 
myselt over all land, water and mountain, Autumn's rays waved over me a. - 
life-force that was unmanifested and yet half-eonscious,"* In anothér mE 
he writes: “I can very well imagine, youthful Earth just emerged out of the. 
vast watery expanse and worshipped the Sun; I grew on her soil as a 
Tree and blossomed. There was no animal life then. The unbounded 
sea roared around and sometimes engulfed the newly born land, ‘I drank 
the ‘light from the Sun with all my body and like a child I shivered.in an 
unconscious joy”. 7 In-Sonar Tari: ‘Mother Earth! For countless years 
you took me inside your body and revolved indefatigably round the sun in? ' 
the infinite skies”. Again in Gitanjali: 


*"The same stream of life that runs 
through my veins night and day runs 
through the world an4 dances in 
rhythmic measures. 

‘It is the same life that shoots in joy . 

. through the dust of the earth in 

` numberless blades of gras$ and breaks 
into tumultuous waves of leaves and flowers, 
It is the same life that is rocked in 
the ocean cradle of birth and of dent; 
in ebb- and in now: "s 


4 - Kathá, 92.8.9, ` rS XS i d 
., 5 Svetasvatara, 2.17. : . 
-7 0- See Chhinnapatra, Pattadhard,p. 168 TN literal translation mine). TUE SAR 
7 Ibid., p. 170 (Non-literal translation mine). ; 

8 Gitanjali, No. 69 (Macmillan, 1959). TM de cafu EAS EROS Lee 
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From the above quotations it is abundantly clear that man is identical - 
with Nature and yet distinct from it. Prof. Pringle Pattison conceives a 
truly organic relation between man and Nature. His. contention is that 
as man is organic to Nature, the world is not complete without him. 
‘The intelligent being is, as it Were, the organ through which the universe 
beholds, and enjoys itself’, He says: “I wish to present (this position) 
in the first instance from the side of the higher naturalism and to 
emphasize the fact of man’s rootedness in Nature, so that the rational 
intelligence which characterizes him may appear as the culmination of a 
'eontinuous process of immanent development. I desire to do so because 
it has always seemed to me that some of the central difficulties of modern, 
thought arise from the unconscious habit of treating man as if he,were 
himself no denizen of the world in which he draws his breath—as if- he- 
were, 82 to say, a stranger visitant, contemplating ab extra an independent 
universe."? Rabindranath too-would not like to put any barrier between. 
man and Nature. Man is not an independently existing knower and the’ 
world also is not an ‘independently existing fact to be known, Thus he 
‘steers clear. of both relativism and agnosticism. If man becomes only an 
independent knower, he may.invest foreign objects with his own subjective 


' , peculiarities and end in an unfortunate relativism, Again if Nature remains 


thoroughly alien to man, its own nature can never be revealed to him. 
Somehow the two have to be bound together indissolubly, But Rabindra- 
nath would not be content. with Pringle Pattison’s concept of organic 
relation, In an organic relation the parts contribute to the unity of the 
whole. The oranie concept does more justice to the whole than to each 
of the parts. It does not lay any emphasis on the unity of each part. But 
in Rabindranath’s philosophy every finite individual is as much a unity 
as the Absolute Himself. The Absolute does neither negate nor absorb the 
individual unities. 


As one goes through the vast poetry and prose writings of the poet, 
one comes across Nature in various forms. Sometimes the poet treats 
Nature as a dynamic and restless principle. His concept of ‘Manas- 
Sundari’ is a peculiar amalgam of. Nature, human love and Divine love, 
fhe Divine is sensed through Nature though it is not a mere means. 
Love for Nature and love for human beings have mingled and achieved 
their final fulfilment jn Divine love. Manas-Sundari has guided the destiny 
of the poet through portals of countless iives and deaths. Sometimes 
the poet has sought her company in ptosperity and hilarity and sometimes 
in adversity and despair. She is & moving, shimmering, half-seen and 
half-unseen reality. Again she is partly meaningful and partly mysterious. 
But there is another image of Nature. It is no longer fleeting and 
restless. It is calm and poised. The majestically serene aspect of Nature 


$ The Idea of God, p. 111 (2nd Ed.). 
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is depicted as Nataraja. Apparently Nataraja is restless in his Tandava 
dance but really he is calm. By his first step he reveals the outward 
world of forms but by his sécond he illumines the inner world of aesthetic 
joy. He, who can appreciate the true rhythm of Nataraja’s dance, enjoys 
bliss and freedom. “In the poem Visvanritya, the poet refers to the pristine 
Reality who remains eternal amidst the manifold ‘of natural changes and, 
temporal relations,'° ` 
Thüs we seó, Nature, for Rabindranath, is ever animated, He 
imaginés Natttre as- the lovér of the beloved who plays the game of love 
with man. Man also loves thé Absolute Jivandevata and He too loves 
him in retuii, Are we to suppose that man's objects of love are two in 
number—Ji ivandevata and Nature? Such a supposal is utiwarranted singe 
Jivandevata is the full and perfect Reality and beyond Him there is 
nothing. .When we speak of Nature as an object of love, we mean 
Jivandevata in the form of Nature, .Ín such cases Jivandevata and Nature 
aré identical. But do they remain identical for all times? As suggested 
earlier, the anéwef consistent with Rabindranath’s -main - philosophical 
tanét would be--Nature is idéntical with Jivandevata and yet distinct 
frorü Him. Similarly man is idehtical with Jivandevata and yet distinet 
"roti Him. He ciéates Nature and man oub of Himself for His self. 
nianifestation which is love; In Rabindranath’s theism there ere three. 
factors atid nót the usual two. God, man and Nature—these three factors 
intimately related to one another, constitute his theism. Nature is treated 
always as an end and never åsa méans. There are some philosophers 
who regard Nature as a means to man’s salvation, When perfection is 
reached, Nature is relegated to the background. Nature helps man to. 
élicit from- within himself the values-of personality. But Rabindranath 
thinks otherwise. Man has to develop his true personality which is nothing 
but the Divine personality. He has to accept each and every item of 
emergent creation: Rejection or ivoidanee js negation which défeats the 
aim of salvation. “Treating Nature only as a means is also a.subtle form 
of negation. But Nature is true in affirmation. Itis as true as man and 
Jivaiidevata. Thus the main features of Ravindranath’s theism are (a) 
"hà universe owas its axistence and continuatice in. existence to Jivans 
devata, (b) He is both immanent and transcendent, (c) He realizes Himself 
{a infinità love through man and Nature and d He hag all the majesty 
of Nature and all the humanity ot nian, 


: * fee Vanavani, Introduction to Natara‘a. 
19 See Sonar fari. 


. JOHN BETJEMAN 


Diu Mustart 
Jogamaya Dévi College, Calcutta 


In a fine Introduction to Derek Stanford’s book on Betjeman, 
Lampton Broxbourne begins by describing the measure of popularity enjoyed 
by the poet, a popularity which in these days is marked out for novelists, 
not, poets, hence somewhat bygone in character, reminiscent of more 
spacious times and HU. iastes— "In the psychology of literary fashion", 
writes Mr. Broxbourne, ‘‘no recent event has been of more interest -than 
the resounding recognition accorded to Mr. Betjeman’s ‘Collected Poems"."' 
A Trans-Atlantic critic cites as parallel events, two publications: Byron’s 
“Childe Harold” and Tennyson’s "In Memoriam". m : 

Popularity, always a matter of suspicion when merit is in question, 
. cannot altogether be ignored. Sometimes it has a solid basis of survival 
. in virtues discovered only when waves of enthusiasm are passed. With 

Mr. Betjeman the pastis yet to arrive—he is still in his hey-day, resting 

. among laurels, recognised as the unconquerably- charming poet of ''Conti- 

. nual Dew”, “Old lights for new chancels’’, “New bats in old belfries’’, l 

` What is there in him that so attracts? I think that is his universality, 

his humanity, evident in disgust, ennui,—it is some terrible ennui—and his 

feeling of commonness as a means of getting back to what is indestructible 

in life. In the taste of the lemonade there is a suspicion of nostalgia. 

Betjeman is a Romantic born out of his time, too early or too late the 
posterity alone will know. 

What is so persuasive about him is his immediacy of re-action. "His ` 
re-actions are uninhibited, completely non-academic, -broad and deep but 
not usually violent. - He is the poet of the middle-of-the-road-ers who ani 
thank God, still the largest section of the reading publie. 


Born in 1906. John Betjeman has lived through Edwardian times, 
Georgian. days, up to the present, long enough to have seen one mode of 
life crumbling to make room for another. As has been said, ''Mr. Betjeman's 
special track of country is where the green belts and the pon “mp areas 
meet", a 

With several books of verse to his credit the poet has stepped into 
that period of his literary career when he is likely to be counted as a force. 
To say that Betjeman is a force is not to imply that he is about to found 
a school. Our estimate is less presumptuous more in the nature of straight- 
forward appreciation. Betjeman is.too exclusively himself to have caused 
prototypes to come into being. 


He has produced a new genre of poetry not burdened by the heavy 
twilight of-libraries, nor coloured by a certain political faith.  ''Polities'', 
Betjeman has always found to be distracting, ''Sociology'', lifeless. He 
wrote humorously, but not without conviction, lines like the following— 


} 
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Barry smashes Shirley’s dolly, Shirley’s eyes are crossed with hate 
Comrades plot a Comrade’s downfall ‘‘in the interest of the State". 

In an oft-quoted passage Betjeman laid down what he wanted his 
.Doetry to narrate: “I love suburbs and gas-lights and Port Street and 
Gothic Revival Churches and mineral railways, provincial towns and garden 


} cities". While agreeing with Betjeman—well, one cannot but agree with à 


person when he speaks out one still feels that his outdoor world is the 
sky and the blossoms, lighting-finding patterns upon windows, garden gates, 
carriages and cabs. He wrote— 


Fling wide the curtains. There’s Surrey sunset 
Low down the line sings the Addiscombe train, 
Leaded are the windows lozenging the crimson 
Drained dark the pines on resin-scented rain. 


In is evident that the sunset is all that counts, the crimson of the 
sunset upon the windows, and the wistful rain, coinciding with dusk. 

Before instances are multiplied and shaded off we had better set about 
to see what emotions are uppermost in the poet. Those are not in the 
main, deep melancholy reflections on life and death—memories rather and 
afterthoughts, gay transitory sensualities with an accent on the aesthetic— 


To see the golden liking girl 
With wind about her hair 
The tennis-playing biking girl, 
The wholly-to-my-liking girl 
To see and not to care. 


For the poetry of this kind which he has turned out in some humour 
Betjeman is misunderstood. His casual readers choose to think of him as 
the celebrated poet of “The Subaltern’s Love Song". However, "I am 
weak from your loveliness, Joan Hunder Dunn'' are words that do not seem 
to issue out of perfect gaiety but are weighted with an underlying sarcasm— 
it is this that appreciation is skin-deep, and one is far too often moved and 
far too many times. A line farther on the genuine note is wrung out in 
“unfeeling words of fun “How mad I am, sad I am, glad that you won". 

.I am not likely to be persuaded that I have philosophised. A glance 
at Betjeman’s other poems will bring a different appeal. The idiom, light, 
half-serious is still there, but a more profound note has been introduced, 
young irresponsibility confronted by melancholy and grave associations of 


death— 


M 


Has it held the warm June weather? 
-Draining shallow sea-pools dry, - 
Where we bicycled together 

Down the bohreens fuchsia high. 

Till there rose abrupt and lonely, 

A ruined abbey chancel only 
Lichen-erusted, time-befriended 

Soared the arches, splayed and splendid, 
Romanesque against the sky. 
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In ‘‘Sennex’’, one of his amatory posma, the last stanza i is Hnpassioned 
2 a Zeal ngt at all. of the es 


Ok whip the doge a my: Lord , 

They make me, ill with lust. 
Bend bare knees down to. pray my Lord . 
Teach sulky lips to say my Lord 

That flaxen bair-is dust. ` 


Betjeman has run the entire gamut. "Be has seen and enjoyed and 
recoiled and pondered till his texture goes into many threads. Yet the - 
predominant role is that’ vf some, fiie disgust which is perhaps the other 
side of yearning, yearning for something restful, complete, uninterrupted, 
love that is not passion, may be. I am tempted to: advance anes about | 
passion Betjeman is ironically disposed. - 

- Which brings us to the poet are thoughts of death, The. reférence 
to “Death in Leamington” is unavoidable. It describes the lonely un- 
announced death of an old woman in a quiet.setting when inconsequential 
stars are in the sky. ‘‘Death in Leamington'' describes the coldness of -the 
fact of cessation, a splash in the waters with silence succeeding, obliterating 
what has gone before. Death is not glorious, nor dramatic enough but 
an event, like any other event, overtaking us and death, since it does not 
disturb, seems to be subjugated to life's inexorable goings-on. Death has 
lost its ancient place of sanctity in the scheme of modern life. PER is 
slightly ironical. ) 

It is irony which forms the core of Betjeman’ s poetty but it is an 
irony which is not absolutely bitter, not unutterably deep, but somewhat 
sad.in complexion, something of & modest despair, something which is a 
` trifle remote in suggestion: That, is Betjeman’s comment: on a modern 
civilization where nothing is serious, everything i is fleeting and! life's distant 
horizons appear to be uninteresting. 

He is the poet of our ethos, whatever that may be; to him we owe a 
word of gratitude. 


T. H. GREEN IN THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
THE VICTORIAN ENGLAND 


Pnor. Awan Kumar MUKHOPADHYAY, 
esearch Student, The London School of Economics & Political Science. 


It is a commonplace of human psychology that man, often sick of 
1e present, wishes to escape in the past taking it to be a time of bliss. 
fo wonder, caught in this escapist mania, an Englishman of our time 
ay view the Victorian age as the heyday of prosperity and comfort. But 
lis visualisation can hardly hope to be a true recollection of the Victorian 
ingland. To any serious onlooker the assessment of the Victorian age 
hould ‘appear a difficult task because the. glow of its surface tends to 
ohceal its undercurrent of troubles. On May 1, 1851, the worried Europe 
roke up to see the startling industrial progress of England as exhibited 
i the Crystal Palace Exhibition. The grimaces of the ‘hungry ‘forties’ 
rere gone, on April 10,:1848, the Chartist Movement was skilfully quietened 
nd the waves of contemporary European revolt failed to reach the English 
fore with the result that amid the flurry of continental chaos the banner 
fi England stood high fluttering the message of hope and promise. 


The Crystal Palace Exhibition of 1851 was a glass-case witness to 
ingland's claim as the ‘workshop of the world’. By that time the Iron 
ige in England was rapidly approaching its zenith and, thanks to the 
fiort of George Stephenson of Tyneside, the Railway Age had brought 
is thrill of motion. In the years following until 'seventies England re- 
nained a champion in the methods of machine production. It was a 
iddying surprise for man in the street to see ‘how rapidly the social life 
n England was changing under the impact of scientific progress. The 
pectacle of steamers and bridges, of gaslight and telegraphic wire made 
nince-meat.of his inveterate prejudices. He had to learn about, bewilder- 
id to learn though he was, electromagnetism, anaesthetics, the discovery 
if the causes of infection, the synthesis of organic products, the predic- 
ion of the whereabouts of undiscovered planets, the studies, in, inherit- 
mee and population statistics, the complexities of sound, light, electricity 
md energy aid the behaviour of fluids. Above all, the discoveries of 
yeology and human evolution brought a new colour to the landscape of 
iis mental belief. 


Only fools will doubt the magnitude of. material gain brought about 
3y these scientific and industrial achievements in Victorian England. Of 
xourse, how far this was a gain to everyman of that time or only to 
xérbain sections of the people is a matter to be carefully examined which 
ve defer for the moment. However, in general terms, one cannot deny 
he nest of material prosperity England secured since the “fifties to the 
edit of scientific and industrial advancement. But it isin this admission 
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of fact that one may sense the real trouble of the Victorian era. Amid 
the cheers of material progress it was overlooked that the social belief 
had been darkened by a mood of doubt and scepticism. 


In, the first half of the nineteenth century the so-called discord between 
philosophy and religion, between knowledge and faith had not grown 
poignant. During that time the spiritual aspect of life had been receiv- 
ing due regard and so an attitude of seriousness in life could bridge philo- 
sophy and religion. In fact, in the early Victorian period popular 
excitement centred round the controversies between the side-issues of 
religion and not between philosophy and religion. The Oxford Movement 
which originated from an unmeaning ecclesiastical scare silently brought 
a religious revival.- In the ‘thirties and ‘forties Tractarian brochures flood- 
ed England to cause a widespread storm of protest and ultimately with 
the secession of Newman and his associates it had to breathe its last. But 
that this movement unknowingly pushed on a religious interest can be 
guessed from the picturg of the time immediately following this move- 
ment. The Victorians were.then very regular both in private prayer and 
publie worship. : The lead in. this line was given by the Royal family. 
A serene religious atmosphere could be found in every corner of the 
Balmoral castle. It was “like a convent". Legions of Victorian families 
followed this royal example. Attendance in the Church twice a day was 
not an uncommon feature of the family life. Both at homes and schools 
careful interest was taken in imparting to children a solemn sense of duty 
to God and a serious purpose in life. A concept of Christian fraternity 
was widely talked of even among the working classes. Much of these, 
no doubt, were simply signs of religious practices; still it will be unfair 
to deny that a true religious faith was dominant throughout. But with 
the gradual seizure of social life by science and industrialism this religious 
faith was sadly eclipsed by a cynical sense of doubt, and philosophy, being 
steadily yoked to materialism, came to be used as an instrument for 
hurling obloquy against religion. Religion, however, had to await the 
rudest blow until the discoveries of geology and evolution. 


In 1880 Charles Lyell published his famous book The Pinion of 
Geology which clearly belied the account of the creation-of the earth as 
embodied in Genesis. Later in 1859 Charles Darwin published The Origin 
of the Species which also: challenged the truth of Genesis. Thus Darwi- 
nism drove philosophy to a distinctly hostile camp against religion. 
Obsessed with.a bellicose mood, both the theologians and the naturalists, 
each misinterpreting their avowed purpose, emptied their arsenal of argu- 
ments to make out their respective cases. This conflict between science 
and religion climaxed in 1860 when in the classic debate at the Oxforc 
meeting of the British Association Thomas Huxley euphemistically retortec 
the sarcasm of Bishop Wilberforce who there expressed most crudely : ‘the 
typical theological allergy to the scientific ideas of evolution. Very soor 
in the ‘seventies opinion in England was decisively secularised and it wa: 
secularised so much that philosophy came to be treated as the, alias o 
crass materialism. It is herein that we may read the real tragedy o 


1 
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the Victorian age. Unfortunately both the theologians and the naturalists 
were misled by their respective rigidities. ‘The former were, in no way, 
ready to sacrifice their evangelical dogmas and the latter ignored outright 
the utility of any spiritual aspect of human philosophy. Religion, indeed, 
was reduced to an emotion and philosophy to a mechanical formula and 
so the chasm between the two grew alarmingly wide. It became a fashion 
of the time to acclaim man as the ''master of things". But amid the 
enthusiasm of this glorification of man it was forgotten that the greatness 
of man might be assured best by the acceptance of a spiritual principle. 
The real need of the time was a new kind of philosophy which could 
avoid evangelical fads as well as materialistic scepticism and emphasise 
the essential greatness of man in the context of a religious temperament. 
Indeed, the spirit of the age was waiting for a man who could come 
and say that ''philosophy on its part is seen to be the effort towards 
self-recognition of that spiritual life of the world, which fulfils itself in 
many ways but most completely in the Christian religion, and to be thus 
related to religion as the flower to the leaf’’.1 


No doubt, this new type of philosophy was foreshadowed long since 
in the writings of Wordsworth and Coleridge. lt was also touched on. 
by two contemporary writers—Thomas Carlyle and Matthew Arnold. 
Wordsworth readily discounted any real gain from the progress of new 
industrialism. Hig poetry pictured a new view of the world and stimu- 
lated a spiritual attitude to life. Coleridge’s thoughts, in this regard, were 
far more consistent than Wordsworth’s. In the words of Carlyle, he was 
“a sublime man; who, alone in those dark days, had saved his crown of 
spiritual manhood; escaping from the black materialisms and revolutionary 
deluges, with ‘God, Freedom, and Immortality’ still his; a king of men’’. 
He constructed a kind of spiritualistic metaphysics, thereby trying to 
introduce a new wave in the current philosophic opinion. Carlyle was 
essentially a prophet and a prolific writer, but far less a philosopher. Yet 
he is to be remembered because he had the spirit to decry the quest of 
material wealth as the ‘Gospel of Mammon’. His writings reveal a 
crusadic faith on morality which, to his eyes, was a gift of God from 
another world. He could seldom appreciate the idea of compensating 
the loss of faith by any material gain. He abridged the claims of science 
by confining its capacity to the narrow limits of the exploration of mere 
appearance while reality, in his view, was entirely divine. Matthew 
Arnold was seriously distressed by the travail of his time. He could not 
reconcile his religious faith with the contemporary dogmatic materialism 
that was unchained by the truths of physical and biological science. Tired 
of the ‘‘strange disease of modern life" he expressed touching jeremiads 
and appealed to his generation to pause and ponder. 


But these sporadic endeavours could do little to bring a change in 
the climate of philosophy in England. Because the age-old empiricist 
tradition of British philosophy coupled, as it was, with the utilitarian 


1 T. H. Grem, Popular Philosophy in Its Relation to Life, Works, Vol. 8,p. 121. 
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ethics was a very hard nut to crack. Empiricism took its early nurture 
in the seventeenth century under the philosophical care of Locke. In the 
eighteenth century it bad its harvest in the writings of Hume. In the 
early nineteenth century Bentham added a» new momentum and finally 
the victory of empiricism was blared in 1865 when J. S. Mill won the 
decisive battle of argument against Hamilton. Tach of these empiricists 
had his own way of approach a separate survey of which is not our 
purpose here. All of them, however, agree on their fundamentals which 
consist in the admission that mind is nothing but an empty chamber to 
which ‘sensations’ or ‘ideas’ or ‘impressions’ come from outside. Mind 
is merely a receiving agency by virtue of whose reception of ideas from 
without knowledge accrues. With a profound loyalty to the Newtonidn 
legacy of mathematical physics they thus analyse mental life in terms of 
a mechanism. Knowledge is simply- the result of a mechanical aggre- 
gation of ideas wrought by mind like a computing machine. What is in 
the mind ig exactly what can enter the human mind through its gates 


of senses. That ideas can be in the human’ mind without ever having | 


entered it from outside appears quite inept to the empiricists. So true 
philosophy, according to the empiricists, should be concerned with the 
study of how mind comes to collect its content from outside. - This, in 
brief, constitutes the kernel of English empiricism. lb is not our inten- 
tion hereto subject this philosophy to a thorough everhaul. But we 
cannot avoid a few words which a glance at this philosophy obviously 
evokes. Ib may be presumed, in accord with the empiricists, that ideas 
come from outside. “But at the same time one.should remember that 
every idea has got to imply a positive and permanent meaning which is 
possible only when mind in its creative role begins its process of .inter- 
pretation and interpenetration. Unless the role of consciousness in human 
mind is acknowledged ideas will hardly be more than meaningless vacuum. 
There should be a clear distinction between impression and an intellectual 
judgment of the mind, the latter rendering reality to the former: Philo- 
sophy can never remain satisfied with a mere study of the influx of ideas 
as it ‘‘stands for the effort to understand to know the very inmost. reality 
of things." Unfortunately this basic truth was ignored by the empiri- 
cists in their zeal to over-simplify the norm of philosophy. f 

The same over-simplification was made in connection with the ana- 
lysis of the volitional life which resulted in the utilitarian ethics. On 
December 6, 1817, James, Mill in a personal letter expressed his desire 
to write a book which would make the human mind as plain as the road 
from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s. These words, indeed, excellently epito- 
mise the central purpose of the utilitarian, ethics. Utilitarians explain 
volitional life by & simple analysis of the attractions and repulsions toward 
objects necessarily caused by our pleasures and pains. It is these feelings 
alone that are given supreme importance in analysing human conduct. 
Feelings of pleasure and pain, as abstracted from the objects of pleasure 


2 J.H, Muirhead, Tho Service of the State. p. 5. 
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and pain, constitute all motive of human action. Utilitarianism rejects 
the idea that the relation in which human mind stands to these objécts 
or, in other words, a consciousness of these objects may have anything 
to do with determining human motive. ‘‘leeling is treated as the exhaus- 
tive account of all modes of consciousness with which it is associated.’ 
But most unfortunately this attitude seriously offended the moral quality 
of human conduct, Human mind, no doubt, became plain, but it was 
too plain to have any moral seriousness. The real tragedy was that the 
utilitarians were crippled by the conviction that the methods of exact 
science can be conveniently used for exploring mental] phenomena. 


From the foregoing survey it can be concluded with reason that both 
the empiricist philosophy and the utilitarian ethies.loyally corresponded 
to the trend of materialism as generated by the progress of science and 
industrialism in the Victorian England. But history sometimes behaves 
in a strange fashion; in its quiet chain. of continuity it occasionally 
introduces something which is out of joint and, hence, forces us to accept 
it as its epoch. It may not be wrong to remark that in the history of 
British philosophy we come across such an epoch in the writings of J. S. 
Mill who at least incidentally felt the need of recrienting philosophical 
outlook though he embraced the materialist tradition and is ever remem- 
bered as one. of the strongest forces in the. utilitarian family. Mill, as} 
he had a humanistic proclivity, was obviously susceptible to the needs 
of. his time and so the spiritual crisis of the age could not escape his 
attention. The heavy intellectual inoculation he had in his early years 
prevented him from turning a renegade. But a careful reading of his 
writings should reveal that on occasions he almost outlined a new philo- 
sophy though he lacked the courage to formulate its content. One may 
detect at least three occasions when Mill was out to defy his traditional 
dictates giving a clear hint of his latent longing for a “philosophic transi- 
tion. We may ‘have this inkling, in the first place, in his exposition of 
empiricist arguments. In complete deference to the ‘bundle’-theory of 
Hume, he analysed mind as a chain of feelings. But strangely enough, 
he added that this bundle of feelings is aware of itself as past or future. 
But how ean mind which is merely~a series of feelings be conscious of 
itself as a series unless the concept of ego as a spiritual principle of unity 
is accepted? Mill; we may presume, perhaps intentionally avoided an 
answer to this question because he could realise that a correct answer to 
this question would remove him from his intellectual camp. However, 
from the manner of'his rendering such an analysis of the mind one may 
infer that the desire of a positive digression from the empiricist tradi- 
tion was lurking in his brain. Secondly in his essays on Bentham and i 
Coleridge Mill went far Bway from his utilitarian aome: He described 
Coleridge's contribution ‘as ''one “i the richest mines” and acclaimed him 
as “‘the seminal mind of the age" who in his view had reached a deeper 
stratum of truth than Bentham. No doubt, on Mill’s part this was a 


3 T. H. Green, Popular Philosophy in Tts Relat'on to Life, Works, Vol, 3, p. 97. 
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surprising boldness. ‘Later, however, in his Autobiography Mill sought to 
redress his position by observing that in his earlier essay he had wrongly 
over-emphasised the favourable side of Coleridge. But in his posthum- 
ously published Three Essays of Religion it was evidently clear that his 
mind grew really sensitive to the challenge of a new philosophy of life. 
Here, for the first time, Mill gave up the characteristic utilitarian atti- 
tude to metaphysical and religious questions and expressed considerable 
sympathy with the idea of a divine world-principle. He no longer ques- 
tioned “‘that the undoubting belief in the real existence of a Being who 
realises our own best ideas of perfection, and of our being in the hands 
of that Being as ruler of the universe, gives an increase of power to these 
feelings (i.e., aspirations towards goodness) beyond what they can receive 
from reference to a merely ideal conception.” This clearly indicates that 
Mill fully realised the value of a higher conception of life in a spiritual 
background and this realisation, indeed, was the real need in the aching 
'seventies in England. 


Ib was a sincere desire to heal the spiritual crisis of his age that 
inspired Thomas Hill Green to start his pen. The philosophy which was 
roughly sketched by Coleridge and which occasionally lulled the imagina- 
tion of J. S. Mill needed a man who by his consistent thought would 
give it 4 comprehensive shape, In T. H. Green we exactly find this man. 
When in the Vietorian England the spiritual view of life sadly sank down 


amid the torrents of material prosperity Green, a young student at Oxford, 


thundered: ‘“‘In no depth of their debasement have men consented to 
confine the range of the mind within the limits of the fleshly tabernaole, 
which is the seat of its imprisonment.'"* Tt is often emphasised by the 
text-book writers that the presence of a magnetic personality like Benjamin 
Jowett and the study of Greek classics at Oxford largely contributed to 
the development of Green’s philosophical opinion. But this, we believe, 
is too loose a generalisation likely to under-estimate the talent of Green. 
Like a real genius he was born, not made. The true source, in our opi- 
nion, should be watched in his peculiar bent of mind which was genuinely 
Christian. How his mind had acquired this Christian attribute cannot be 
exactly guessed. But it was this Christian mind that, as early as 1849 
when Green was a mere boy of thirteen, expressed aversion for ''rudeness, 
greediness, impudence and ingratitude”: it was this mind that cotld 
worship God in the green background of Nature, that always revealed a 
great seriousness and love for the profounder aspects of things and, avoid- 
ing both ‘unspiritual ecclesiasticism’ as well as ‘shallow secularism’, ever 
- insisted on the fundamental unity of the world. 

It was Green's firm conviction that philosophy should build up : a 
theory of the essential greatness of man by emphasising a higher concep- 
tion of life. While beginning a study of his philosophy one would do 
well to remember at least two points. Firstly, as we have seen in our 
analysis of the Victorian age, his advent was a real need of the time. He 


4 T. E. Green, College Fesiy on Loyalty : Extracted from Nettleship’s Memoir, p. 20. - 
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may not be a first-rate thinker, as O. D. Broad calls him thoroughly a 
‘second-rate’, but he is, doubtless, the path-maker as he was the first 
English philosopher in the nineteenth century who tilted hard at the 


. mounting materialism and paved the way wherethrough a number of philo- 


sophers could proceed to their desired goals. Secondly, he mellowed the 
English thought with a religious mood, but at the same time cancellea 
all worn-out theological dogmas. He really came to grips with the 
problem of his time. So Green ought to be remembered even to-day 
because with him started a new season in the climate of pelea 
thought in the Victorian England. f . 


II 


The Great Exhibition of 1851 harbingered a chain of prosperity that 
lasted unbroken until 1873. But was it a prosperity at every home? 
We would like to consider this question now which we have deferred 
earlier. An impartial observation should reveal that during this period 
England had piled heap of wealth the credit of which ought to go to her | 
industrial and technological advancement. But unfortunately the greater 
was the magnitude of national prosperity, the wider grew the gulf between 
the rich and the poor. Disraeli in his Sybil which he wrote in 1845 wanted 
his readers to realise that since the onset of industrialism England had 
become a Souny torn asunder into ‘‘two nations’ ’™—the rich and the poor. 
Disraeli’s "two nation' theory truly east a lurid light on the most sinister 
characteristic of the Victorian- life—the glaring contrast between the 
wealth of the rising middle class and the poverty of the working class 
in both agriculture and industry. - 

In the agricultural sphere the mid-Victorian prosperity brought little 
peace and comfort to the labourer’s cottage. If he would work in a 
northern county where industry as well was competing with agricultura 
for his labour, his remuneration would roughly be sixteen shillings per . 
week, if in a county near London he might earn twelve to fifteen shillings, 
but in a south-west county he could get as low as eight shillings per week. 
With this modicum it was impossible for him to maintain his family. . 
Naturally to supplement his earning he had to do extra jobs which meant 
for him a continuous toil from sunrise till sunset. The married agricul- 
tural labourer would try to meet his financial needs by putting his entire 
family out to work with the result that all charm of the family life drooped 
altogether. The housing condition was painfully poor. The labourer's 
cottage was invariably damp, draughty and insanitary. As it was reported: 
“The majority of the cottages that exist in rural parishes are deficiebt in 
almost every requisite that should constitute a home for a Christian 
family in a civilised community. They are deficient in bed-room accom- 
modation ;......... they are deficient in drainage and sanitary arrangements; 
they are imperfectly supplied with water; such. conveniences as they have 


5 C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, p. 144. 
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ave often so situated as to become nuisances; they are full enough of 
“draughts to generate any amount. of yheumatiam; and in many instances 
are lamentably dilapidated and out of repair.......... It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the ill-effects of such. a state of things in every aspect—physical, 
‘social, economical, moral, intellectual.” ^ The agricultural labourer, ill.' 
: fed, ill-elad and ill-housed, naturally fell prey to frequent illness and pre- 
old age. When such was the appalling plight of the agricultural working, 
class, land-owners and farmers, the typical representatives of the Victorian 
middle class, resented any move to'improve their way of living. 
` ‘The life of.a worker in the town was far more wretched than its 
counterpart in the country. Every industrial town was a living example 
of Disraeli’s imagined Wodgate. The industrial labourer was compelled to 
live close to the factory on which he depended for his livelihood. Conse- 
quently the industrial town was horribly overcrowded by these poor inhabit-. 
ants. The employer was unwilling to spend more than minimum for 
housing his employees. Provision of light and air facilities was given poor 
consideration. Houses were. huddled row after row with little space 
between any two. Even in this horrid slum the worker could rarely have 
any spacious accommodation. With his weekly wage of few shillings he 
could not afford to pay the rent of a self-contained house. So several 
families used to share a room among themselves. It was not an uncommon 
sight that four families were im the four corners of a room while a fifth 
occupied the centre. It was found in 1865 that in Marylebone for 277 
people there were only sixty rooms. Water was scarce and sanitary condi- 
tions were far below any satisfactory range. ‘‘The imagination can hardly 
apprehend the horror in which thousands of families a hundred years ago 
were born, dragged out their ghastly lives, arid died: the drinking water 
brown with faecal particles, the corpses kept unburied for a fortnight- in 
a festering London August; mortified limbs quivering with maggots; courts 
where not a weed would grow, and sleeping-dens afloat with sewage.’”” 


While thus the working class both in country and town were dropping 
down to the abyss of misery the middle-class prosperity was mounting at 
a rapid speed. In fact, the story of the Victorian prosperity is mainly ihe: 
story of the rise of the middle class. This middle-class success was, no 
doubt, a result of personal effort and perseverance. Members of this com- 
munity were self-made men who by dint of their hard work, self-control 
and other commendable personal qualities started from poverty and insigni- 
ficance to arrive at a very stable position of wealth and influence. But 
they treated the lower stratum of society with alarming harshness and 
indifference. So the mid-Victorian. English society came to be a society 
of contrast: ab the housetop were happily seated the wealthy middle class 
and at the bottom human dignity was terribly crushed under repression and 
callousness so that Disraeli’s ‘two nation’ theory obviously could have 
found its factual proof. 


m $ Royl Commission On the Employment of Chiliren, Young Persons and Women in 
T6 culture, 1867-68, Report by Rev. J. Fraser, p 
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A survey of this mid-Victorian misery is likely, to be incomplete 
unless we take note of two other things. One is the characteristic philo- 
sophy influencing middle-class apathy toward the poorer section and the 
other is the tenet of individualism which gathered its force from utilitarian 

«conviction. The middle-class philosophy rested on a mood of self-reliance. 
The Industrial Revolution had offered ample chances to men of deter- 
mination and ability, however humble their pedigree, to rise to heights of 
power and prosperity. From this emerged the conviction that life is a 
battle for wealth which can be successfully fought by virtue of. personal 
initiative and enterprise. Those who are successful are persons of real 
merit, worthy of respect and admiration. It is they that matter most 
and the rest who are failures do not deserve any sympathetic consideration. 
This philosophy helped in generating the peculiar belief that property is 
second only to human life in the list of sacred things, that worldly success 
is the criterion of real achievement and money is made only to the glory 
of God. It is in this spirit that the employers persistently objected to 
-all wage-increases, all reductions in the hours of labour and all attempts 
to ensure the working class the bare necessities for a decent living. 

The individualistic creed which was gaining ground under the zealous 
advocacy of the utilitarians added the last straw on the load. ‘‘Utili- 
tarianism had taken the individual for granted, not in the sense that when 
the State has done all that it can the success of all social and political 
effort depends on individual effort and faith and vigour, but too much 
in the sense that individuals left to themselves work in natural harmony. 
Each seeking unhindered his individual happiness will produce the happi- 
ness of sllL'"5 Every person, being the best judge of his own self, the 
scope of state activity should be shrunk to the smallest dimension. 
Panoplied with this argument the. utilitarians stood against state-inter- 
ference and this militant attitude was obviously associated with laissez- 
faire though Benthamism had never claimed its parenthood. Bentham 
denounced all restraints imposed by definite law. In the same path J. B. 
Mill went as far as protecting individual liberty against the tyranny of 
social habits and conventions. Since 1848 individualism had struck its 
root hard into the English soil and a philistine repugnance to state-inter- 
vention went on brewing. Every positive action by the state was viewed 
‘with suspicion. Even a little inroad into the individual life for the sake 
of public health reform seemed to the Times as involving ‘‘a recklegs 
invasion of property and liberty”. Thus in the mid-Victorian England 
when millions of people were sad with their social distress, the state, as 
it was restricted to doing the bare minimum under the pressure of domi- 
nant individualism, could: take few positive steps to stave off these social 
evils. Incidentally, at that time there ran an idea that government must 
be carried on as cheaply as possible. This norm of economy stood by 
individualism to minimise the function of the state. 


8 A. D. Lindsay. The Social and Political Ideas of Secme , Representative Think rs of 
the Vietorian Age, Chap. 7. ] 
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t But individualism could not reign long to match the-complacent satel 
of the middle class. Amid the countrywide dismay of poverty the stat 
. could no longer remain as an insensitive observer. The middle-class serj 
_ mon of self-help ‘proved too weak a panacea for taming the danger ot 
tunger. The more naked was: the economic and social imbalance of*, 
Soci ety, the more the age began to realise that state must come to th 
rescue : of the distressed humanity. Thus. it was no rival philosophy, bui 
: only- a humane. stock-taking of the, facts of social crisis, that halted the 
` progress- of individualism. The state, with an increasing awareness of its. 
social responsibility, started iúterfering with the life-of the rr th 
aad in the ’seventies, as series of events could unmistakably prove, ‘the 
ee entered an era of collectivism. : > 





‘Meanwhile in the sphere of contemporary literature appeared, several 
writers who narrated ‘the pitiable plight.of the working class and showered 
all blame upon the stupidity of individualist fancy for state inaction. 
Dickens in his Oliver Twist, David Copperfield, The Old Curiosity Shop 
and Nicholas Nickleby -pictured the horrors of contemporary oppression. 
Mrs, Gaskell’s Mary Barton conveyed profound sympathy for the working 
class. Carlyle in his Past and-Present urgéd-a retreat from the ‘ignoble 
factory life. His Latter Day Pamphlets brought a vitriolic tirade against 
laissez-faire. The behaviour of middle class terribly angéred Matthew 
Arnold who scorned them as philistines. “Ruskin wanted to put a brake 
to; the go-as-you-like game and insisted that publie authority should. PP 
in, to remedy the evils resulting from private enterprise. 


That these voices were not altogether crying in the wilderness was 
very -soon proved by sundry instances of state-interference. Moreover, 
business organisation in England underwent a thorough structural change 
which facilitated the growth of collectivism. With the wide spread of 
joint-stock companies business became impersonal so that the individualist 
insistence on the purely individual character of the wage contract between 
the employer and his employees was made untenable to make room for 
state intervention. Again, the massacre brought by oceasional invasion 
of jepidemies played not an, insignificant role in forcing the state to assert 
itself. 

| A passing glance over the statutory measures of social welfare would 
confirm that after 1870 collectivism was in the air. The state started 
intervening in the sphere of agriculture." In the ’sixties Royal Commis. 
sions carried on their penetrating survey of the working conditions of 
women and children in agriculture. The Gangs Act of 1868 was a land- 
mark for securing social justice in: the agrarian sector. Thé Education 
Act of 1876 prevented any child under ten from being employed on the 
land except -at harvest time, and made the employment of children between 
tent and fourteen conditional on: their having had a reasonable amount of 
schooling. The Factory legislation, which suffered a pause after its augury 
in the Ten Hours Act of 1847, was fatted by a series of Factory Acts ` 
in the ‘sixties and 'seventies. A Royal Commission worked between 1869 
1871 to lay down s number of proposals for reforming publie health.. 
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Mainly in pursvance of these proposals the -Local Government Act "was 
passed iri 1871. The Public Health Act vas passed in 1875. The Edu 
cation Acts of 1870 and 1876 indicated a direct concern of the state d | 
matters of education. Thus in the "seventies, with individualism decidedly 
on the retreat, collectivism approached the days of vintage. The govern- 
ment was no longer a mere policeman. It was a teacher, a medical officer 
of health, a factory inspector, a school attendance officer and a public 
` librarian. 

It was ab such a time that Thomas Hill Green developed his political. 
philosophy. No doubt, his political writings distinctly express a collecti- 
vist tone. But in the field of political philosophy he was not an. inno- 
vator.as he was in the sphere of metaphysical and ethical enquiry. If in h 
regard to speculative thought he was a path-maker whose theory sought 
to satisfy the crying spiritual need ‘of his age, in regard to political philo- 
sophy he was, indeed, a child of his time. But for that reason it is un- 
fair to argue that his political philosophy was of less significance. Green, ` 
as Barker says, ‘‘addressed himself to eliciting and explaining the pre- 
suppositions implicit in the contemporary life of the English Stato."* It 
is not a fact that had he not constructed his political philosophy collecti- 
vism would have failed to invade England. Blot out Green’s name from 
the pages of the history of political thought and you will find no difficulty 
in detecting a sequence in the events of state intervention in England. 
Wherein then lies his importance? His credit, in fact, lies in the fact 
that he, by his political philosophy, rendered a logical interpretation to the 
events of his time. In the earlier period utilitarians came with their well- 
knit theory, hammered hard and ultimately succeeded in injecting a spirit 
of individualism in the artery of administration. Thus individualistic atti- 
tude of the state developed in the wake of an organised philosophy. But 
unlike this the collectivistie approach of the state developed, in the later 
Victorian period, more under the influence of the necessity of facts than 
of the persistence of a philosophy. Now these growing facts of stabe-' 
interference needed a philosophy to rest on. Green's task was to provide 
this philosophy of the collectivist state. As Laski says: “What the philo- 
sophers like T. H. Green . . ... did was to provide the basis for understand- 
ing the necessity of the change. They prepared men to receive it..... 
They established the canon of their age.’’? 

The political philosophy of the utilitarians was firmly yoked to their 

. ethical theory and a solicitude to maintain this canonic coherence largely 
moulded their individualist creed. It would scarcely be just to say that 
Green’s political philosophy was not loyal to his metaphysical ethics. In 
fact, Green’s Principles of Political Obligation is an illustrative appendix 
of his Prolegomena to Ethics. Yet one should remember that his political 
philosophy was influenced less by this theoretician’s concern for a coher- 
en&e between his different: shades of thought. More important, in this 


9 Ernest Barker, Political Thought in England, 1848 to 1914, p. 22. 
0 H.J. Laski, The Leaders “of; 'Collectivist Thought, Ideas and Beliefs of the Vie- 
lorians, P. .490. " 
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regard, was Green's humanitarian outlook. His genuine distress at the 
sight of the poor, indeed, contributed largely to the development of his 
collectivism and so it was scarcely & dogma. He was a collectivist not 
because he was a dogmatic theoretician but because he was a humanitarian 
and a true Christian who discovered moral responsibility of the state in 
arresting the danger of social calamity. ‘‘He had the warmest interest 
in, land, the strongest sympathy for, the humbler classes. No man had a 
truer- love for social equality, or a higher sense of the dignity of simple 
human nature." It is because of this Christian love for the oppressed 
T that he felt no contradiction in being both a collectivist and a 
liberal." He emphasised state-intervention, but was not impervious to the 
basic need of individual's right. of free development. It is these SBiuge 
that should impel one to feel at home with his political ideas. 


In 


Green entered Oxford in 1855 and was intimately associated with it 
until the last day of his life. His writings profusely contributed to the 
prestige of Oxford because with him, in fact, began its philosophical tiadi- 
tion: Long ago, Bentham, with his hackles up, spoke ill of the life at 
Oxford. He harshly said that going to the foolish lectures of his tutors 
to be taught something of logical jargon he there had learnt nothing. How 
far ih hese remarks were influenced by his personal feelings might be a 
matter of opinion; but one cannot deny that even in the mid-Victoriafi era 
life at Oxford was not at all enviable. "Living in small, semi-monastic 
communities with a continuous tradition of four or five hundred years 
behind them, the Fellows of the Colleges were isolated from the busy, 
changing world and often, from their heavy drinking and unalterable opi- 
nions, were nicknamed the ‘two-bottle orthodox’. ` At'a time when railways 
were|changing the face of Britain, the only railroad permitted in Oxford 
was the ingenious contrivance in New College for circulating the port round 
the fireplace in the Senior Common Room.’’!* If anybody, keeping aside 
these! considerations, wishes to probe deeper, he is likely to be struck by the 
fact of quiescence in philosophical speculation at that time. In 1858 Green 
lamented : "I am almost ashamed to belong to a university which is in 
such h state of darkness.’?* This’ remark may serve as a pointer to the 
fact how the field of philosophical thought at Oxford remained absolutely 
barren. In fact, when persons like Mill, Spencer, Bain, Lewes, Jevons 
and Sidgwick produced. tomes of philosophy to stir English mind the ere 
lative|spirit at Oxford was in a painful process of atrophy. 


' In the first quarter of the nineteenth century there was, no doubt, 
an intellectual movement ab Oxford. The Oriel Common Room was a 
playground for free intellect. Originality of mind was a necessary quali- 
fication for admission to this intellectual society. - Members were permittéd 


-ni , James Bryce, Ccnteniporary Review, May 1882. ' i 
12 | D. Lindsay and E S. Washington, A Portrait of Britain, Glas: 9. 
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to be free thinkers, diversity of opinion was not discouraged and they 
took a sincere effort to explore the sources of thought and feeling of the 
age. Yet all these endeavours could seldom reach the range of philo- 
sophical speculation because they failed to produce a concentrated expres- 
sion of the life of the period. Their imperfect acquaintance with the 
conditions of contemporary time and their inability to come close to the 
deeper aspects of the life of the age blanketed the possibility of philosophi- 
cal speculation. So the intellectual attempt was commendable, but it was 
haphazard, diffusive and lacking in. penetration. Unable to assess and : 
express the real feeling of its generation it could not turn into s philo- 
sophical movement. 

ln the next stage Oxford was ruffled by the Oxford Movement which 
actually placed an insurmountable hurdle against the growth of philosophic 
thought. Drowned, as it was, in theological dogmas the Tractarian Move- 
ment cared little to comprehend the mind of the age. The aptitude for 
contemplation which is the real source of philosophy was cowed down amid 
the excitement of ecclesiastical controversy. So naturally philosophy could 
not have its nourishment. ` The Oxford Movement ultimately died down 
but it left back its leaven in the quadrangles of Oxford. The mood of 
theological discussion of the previous period was transformed into an 
ecclesiastical party spirit: theological debate was substituted by a crud- 
form of platform intrigue and manoeuvre. The University came under 
the terrorism of an ecclesiastical Ring. So there was little of mentai 
freedom necessary for contemplation. This disturbed atmosphere obviously 
was absolutely uncongenial for the growth of speculative thought, 


Meanwhile philosophy, no doubt, was being taught in Oxford. But 
the prevalent system of education and examination fhere hardly provided 
any scope for the development of a philosophie culture-out of this study 
of philosophy.- In the wake of the system of honours and prizes students 
were more interested in being honourmen and prizemen than in developing 
a true philosophic aptitude. Memory-work being the most reliable means 
for winning these distinctions, they naturally felt no urge for a philosophical 
- training. ‘The young tutors, too, upon whom mainly rested the responsibi- 
lity of teaching philosophy, were more interested in seeing their students 
come off with flying colours and so took pains to teach them methodical 
tactics out of their own experience. The answer-papers naturally would 
reveal more of literary and compositional excellence than of philosophic 
comprehension.’ Moreover, the burdensome syllabus of Litterae Humaniores 
of which philosophical study was an appendage put so heavy a premium 
upon students’ industry that they could really find no ademas time for 
& proper grasp.of philosophieal knowledge. 


When all these factors welded to cramp the philosophical] initiative 
in Oxford a man appeared to usher in a new wave: he was Benjamin 
Jowett. Jowett translated three volumes of Plato in which his introdus- 
tion and appendices contained more of philosophy than of more com- 
mentary. So with him set in a true climate pf philosophy in Oxford. : 
But Jowett might never claim to have constructed an independent and 
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positive dents “Tb was T. HL Green who came forward to do the| 
- half-done task’ of his master. In his lectures he was more than a routined 
teacher. Every cless-leoture of his was carefully weaved in philosophical 
nideties. "Moreover, by his Prolegomena to Bthics and Principles of 
: Political Obligation he built up a positive philosophy which marked the 
beginning of a forceful philosophical movement ever remembered by poste- 
rity as the Oxford Idealism. : 
det F E ii . 
| Green's political philosophy cannot be correctly comprehended unless 
wel go up the rungs of his metaphysics and ethics and it is herein that 
oné may watch the important characteristic of Green's approach. The 
empiricist philosophers, no doubt, took pains to write on political prinei- 
ples. But while grappling problems of polities they acted more as politi- 
cians than as philosophers. Generally in their writings we do not find 
any attempt to treat politics as an integral part of a complete philosophical 
system. Locke exerted no effort to erect a bridge between his theory of 
knowledge and theory of government. Hume was too busy with his meta- 
physical heresy to give any primary attention on political questions. It 
will be wrong, however, to argue that in Mill too we find no desire to 
seta connecting thread between politics and philoscphy. His psychical 
atomism, by implication at least, has got a clear correspondence with his 
deine of individualism. But in his. political treatises Mill was more 
interested to combat the practical questions of politics. lb is difficult 
to discover in his writings any attempt to develop a comprehensive, philo- 
sophy of state: l 
Judged in this perspective, Green was the first man in the nineteenth 
seating to construct a comprehensive philosophy of state. There is a 
direct affinity between his metaphysics and polities between’ which his 
othi¢s serves as a necessary interlude. It is this perfect harmony between 
the igpecul lative thought and the practical problems that has conferred 
Green a unique position in the history of English political thought. ‘‘He 
- went straight”, as David Ritchie relates, ''from the declaration of the 
poll,’ when he- was elected a town councillor, to lecture on The Critique 
of Pure Reason’’.‘* This indicates the man who used his metaphysics as 
a necessary contrivance to come up to the field of political theory: the 
man|who was both a philosopher and a practical reformer, potn an idealisé 
in philosophy and a liberal in polities. 





M Dp. G. Rilchie, The Principles of State Interferen^é, Chap, 8, Section T. 








THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE AS A SATIRE 
AGAINST INTELLECTUALISM 


MANMOHAN MEHRA 


It is chiefly in the House of Fame and the Canterbury Tales that we 
find Chaucer's satire; in the former the capriciousness of fame is satirized, 
and the latter abound in satire, usually gentle, sometimes rather harsh. 
What gives to Chaucer’s satire the special quality of humorous art, is the 
restraint of the style, the subdued manner, the slyness and implicitness 
of hints. The prevailing spirit in the Canterbury Tales is not at all satirical, 
but, on the other hand, is humorous; and, while humour is an invaluable 
ingredient in satire, only when it is combined with the spirit of criticism, 
the desire to teach, or with ridicule, does it become satire. The breadth 
of Chaucer’s humanity and his universal tolerance limit his satire, as the 
same characteristics limit that of Shakespeare. A critical analysis of the 
Tales reveals that the majority of them, which might seem to have an 
element of satire in them, are really meant to amuse, or to illustrate 
dispassionately the workings of human nature; even in the Tales where 
men are shown in ridiculous situations, or having a recourse to things 
which the moralist must condemn, these are not necessarily satirical. 
There are, however, some Tales which are essentially satirical. Chaucer’s 
own Sir Thopas is a satirical burlesque where he parodies medieval metrical 
romances. The Summoner’s Tale is also satirical: exasperated by the Friar’s 
Tale in which a Summoner is compared to an arch thief Judas, the 
Summoner in his Tale satirizes the Friar’s order. The vice of greed to 
which the ecclesiastics of his day were addicted is held up to ridicule in the 
Prologue and Epilogue to the Pardoner’s Tale. These Tales show that 
Chaucer’s indignation was roused against the abuses of the church of his. 
times towards which he directed the shafts of his satire; but the passion 
and vehemence of Langland’s satire against the clergy is toned down in 
these Tales by the wordly prudence of the poet and his keen sense of 
humour. 

A careful examination of the sources of the Nun's Priest's Tale shows 
that it belongs rather to the epic than to the fables and that the French 
Roman de Renart or the German Reinecke Fuchs are the probable models 
of the incident which constitutes the action of the story. But Chaucer’s 
source counts for little in the poem compared with the brilliant presentation. 
Robinson aptly remarks that in none of Chaucer’s Tales is the narrative 
more enlivened by variety of method, by apt description, witty dialogue 
or wealth of literary allusion and philosophical comment. The cock’s 
tragic adventure is presented, almost from the outset, against a background 
of universal history and divine providence, and the catastrophe is related 
in the grand style making the poem the first notable English example of 
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| 
mock- heroic. And this method is extended, with an astonishing subtlety , 
humour, to the presentation of the characters of Chaunticleer and Pertelote. 
The medieval learning and philosophy accumulated in the. Tale strictly 
correspond to the classical apparatus and diction ludicrously applied to 
trifling occasion, and thus the standard rhetoric of heroic poetry is full 
employed in order to give the ‘utmost mock-heroie significance to oa 
the feathered hero’s and heroine’s actions. The Tale is, indeed, odit: 

Humorous masterpiece. : 

| ‘A distinguishing feature of. the beast fable is to make fun of huma 
abtitudes by assigning them to the lower animals. Perhaps no- other for 
of satire has proved so charming throughout literary history. In the Nun’: 
Priest's Tale Chaucer has given the genre a superbly comic expression; ye 
much of the humour of the Tale lies neither in its plot nor in the. equiva 
lence of man and beast but in the extraordinary dilation of the, telling 
Manly argues in ‘‘British Academy Lectures”, 1926,.that the long sees 
argument between Chaunticleer and Partelote is a parody of the ipd 
recommended by the rhetorical treatises which maintained their hold on 
the reading publie of the fourteenth'century. I am in complete agreement 
with Manly's contention. ->o 
i Having heard Chaunticleer’s dream and grievously | EREE i 
the pitiful spectacle ofa husband torn by fear. Pertelote twits him for his 
timid nature and tells him that a dream is nothing but vanity. She says: 





““Swevenes engendren of replecciouns, 

And oft, of fume, and of complecciouns, 

Whan humours been to habundant in a wight, 

Certes this dream, which ye han met tonight, 

cometh of the grete superfluytee 

Of youre rede colera, pardee 

which causeth folk to dreden in hir dremes-. 

of arwes, and of fyr with rede lemes.” (Lines 2928-80) 


Y 


Then quoting the saying from Cato she counsels him to take certain 
laxatives lest he might suffer from tertian fever. From all indications if 
might appear that Pertelote’s diagnosis.of her husband's case is rather 
correct; and unmistakably her presentation of the effects of red and black 
chóler upon the dreaming mind is admirable. She seizes upon the cock’s 
intense fear as a symptom of a superabundance of humours in the blood, 
and in this conclusion she is supported by the medical opinion. Before 
taking laxatives of laurus, centauria, fumari ‘ia, elleborus, ete., he is urged 
to have ''digestives"" of worms for. dissipating melancholy and choler. In 
this way. she dilates on the scientific interpretation of dreams. 

Against Pertelote’s presentation. of scientifically accurate facts ‘ind’ 
sound medical theory, Chaunticleer has , nothing to state buf relates a- few 
stories known from old authorities. Discussing this conjugal dispute with 
all its display of erudition and dialectics’ in his book Chaucer and the 
Medieval Sciences, Curry pertinently remarks that, for all his parade of 
scholarly learning and or all his desire to pass off as a widely read ‘and: 
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profound student of the occult, Chaunticleer has never investigated into the 
philosophy or the psychology of dreams. His puerile mind is capable of 
grasping only the thread of a wonderful story, thrusting blindly to the 
„'Correctness of interpretations offered by authorities. Setting his face 

against Cato’s view of dreams ‘take no heed of dreams’, he narrates two 
stories from ‘‘oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede”, being careful 
not to mention Gicero as the author, probably because he does not know, 
in which certain events seen in dreams turn out to be true precisely as 
visualized in sleep. He is copious in details and points, with pedantic. 
pride, to the exact book and chapter where one of the stories may be found; 
but he has no way of determining whether such dreams which belong to 
the type sommium animale are to be thought more credible than the true 
revelations which he mentions later. Hence without any awareness of 
the fundamental difference between them he lumps them together. He 
has read and enjoyed the fulfilled ‘‘avisioun’’ of Si. Kenelm, the son of 
Kenulphus, the king of Mercia, and in the Old Testament the dream of 
Daniel and of Joseph and of Sir Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, all of which 
proved to be significant. He recalls that Croesus, the king. of Lydia, was 
warned in a dream that he would be hanged, and that Andromache, 
Hector’s wife, saw in a vision precisely how her husband would be slain 
at the hands of Achilles. The evidence of Macrobius as to the validity 
of dreams is presented, and the erudite rooster proceeds to wind up the 
discussion to his complete satisfaction with the assurance that, since events 
have followed upon the dreams of these great men, has own ‘‘avisioun”’ 
will surely be prophetic, and he telis the hen who apparently is over- 
whelmed by his wealth of text and story, theory and instances, that he will 
have none of her laxatives: 


“For they ben venimous, I woot it wel; 
I hem defye, I love hem never a del.” 


The last word is Chanticleer’s and what a word ib is! One that 
flatters her and yet pricks the bubble of his pretentious learning and seli- 
assurance. With that self-satisfaction he quotes a Latin proverb, which 
he translates wrongly, deliciously conscious that his fraud cannot be 
detected: — 

“For al so siker as in principio, 
Mulier est hominis confusio,— 
Madame, the sentence of this Latyn ‘is— 


Women is mannes joye and al his blis." 
(Lines 3163-66) 


The meaning oi the Latin, R is that surely woman is man’s 
ruin, but the learned Chaunticleer mistranslates it by saying that woman 
is man’s joy and all his bliss. 

Chaucer embellishes the discussion on the significance ‘of dreams by 
rhetorical commonplaces with a view to poking fun at the rhetorical manner 
recommended by the rhetorical treatises in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The excesses of rhetoric invite satire, and Chaucer cannot 
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fólerate the pedantry of rhetoric. He forestalls Rabelais in ridiculing 


scholastic thought and speech. 


In the passage (Lines 3347-54) “O  Gaufred, deere maister 
Soverayn'' lamenting the near-tragedy of Chaunticleer on a Friday, eT 5 
Batirizes Geoffrey de Vinsauf, who makes much of the same circumstanc 

ih his Nova Poetria (published shortly after the death of Richard I) E. 








he laments the death of Richard I. In his book the author has give 
instructions for composing in different styles of poetry together with model 
of the same. The passage ridiculed by Chaucer is the one, where the for 
thidable medieval rhetorician, who carried, almost to its ultimate point 
the formalization of expression and stultification of thought, gives his modal 
of the. plaintive ‘style. In the passage beginning ‘‘Certes, switch cry a 
lamentacioun, was nevere of ladyes maad when Ylioun," the rhetorica 
device of lamentation, i.e., the plaintive style is beautifully satirized. Prof. 
Pratt points out that Chaucer may have got the hint for his allusions & 
the fall of Troy, the capture of Carthage and the burning of Rome e 
the lines of the Nova Poetria just preceding those he. ridiculed wher 
Geoffrey de Vinsauf gives the example of a lamentation, and deals with 
Richard I’s death on Friday. 


While there is no doubt about the satire which is directed against th 
intellectuals, i.¢., the medieval rlietoricians in the Tale, there seems to be 
only a` veiled protest against the. academic manner by.which the. vital 
problems of predestination and free will were debated in schools in the 

iddle ages. The question which confronts the Nun’s Priest is to deter 
mine whether Chaunticleer flew down from the beam, where the fox wasl 
hiding, by free will or destiny: He says: 


i 
i 





“O Chauntieleer, accursed be that niorwe, 

That thou into that yerd flough fro the bemes! 
Thou were ful wel ywarned by thy drems, 

That thike day was perilous to thee; ~ ^" - 
But what that God forwoot moot nedes be, 

be 7 After the opinioun of certeyn olerkis, 

| Witnesse on hymn that any parfit clerk is.” 

| (Lines 8230-86) 


' We might expect that what followed would-be an expansion of the 
theme, that the catastrophe befell Chaunticleer by the stern decree of fate, 
and that it was to prove this point that the clerks.-were called upon for 
testimony; but not so: 


"'That'in scole is greb altercacioun - - 
In this matere, and greet disputisoun,-. .- _.- 
And hath ben of an hundred thousand men -... 
‘| -~ > But I ne kan nat bulte it to-the bren, -- - 

! As kan the hooly doctour Augustyn, j - - 
' Or Boeces or the bishop Bradwardyn;" - (Lines 3237-42) 
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St. Augustine discusses the subject of foreknowledge in De Civitate 
and believes that free will is a gift from God to man and can be excercised 
by man only in so far as God permits; while Bishop Bradwardine ardently 
upholds foreordination and is opposed to free will. Boethius entertains as 
his belief the doctrine of ‘Conditional necessity’ which is consistent with 
free will. Thus the Nun’s Priest cannot decide which of these three 
learned authorities should be given most weight to in accounting for 
Chaunticleer’s flight from his beam on the eventful morning. 

Observe the urbanity with which Chaucer disclaims his understanding 
of the problem of predestination and free will ("But I ne kan nat bulte 
it to the bren ’’). ‚If the problem of foreordination and free will remains 
an open one in his mind, he is unique among the medieval writers: 
Boethius, Bradwardine, St. Augustine, Jean de Meun and Dante, who 
might have had some influence on him, but who took sides one way or the 
other on this ticklish problem. It is, indeed, in harmony with Chaucer's 
characteristic sanity of thought to perceive that these questions are beyond 
the sophistries of the philosophical schools. 
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Pp: 643. Rs. 6.50. i ee EOS 


H ver since 1958, this Brna -Annual is being soubie with the 
object of providing authentic information on the diverse aspects of our 
national: life and activities, It contains information compiled from ‘official 
and othe authoritative sources. A. Select Bibliography ab the end Holds 


i 


outix green light for more exhaustive invéstigations. 





natibn in political, economic, social, scientific and cultural fields. 


Considerable importance has been given to our planning efforts. Besides, : 


there is a chapter on all important enactments of the Parliament during 
1961. A list of important events of 1961 has. peed, added in a dollovene 
-chapter. : . 

Appendices seb out- the “results of the’ "Third General Elections, 


composition of the Government of India, important decisions of the 


Supreme Court, and educational and cultural NEN ‘of most recent 
months. . Eds 
Fach chapter has bosn. enriched. with impressive statistical tables. 
Besides, the volume incorporates the Annual Financial Statements of whe 
Union and State Governments for 1902-68. : 


Indig and abroad is an eloquent testimony to the. success of the project. 
The Research and Reference Division has done ‘a useful work in their 
effort, It can only be expected that this series will become a permanent 


' undertaking. The volume will always be a welcome addition to every 


“serious desk. It will be indispensable both for the friends as well as 
for the foes of India,  . a 
l baw! us : R. CHAKRAVARTI, 


l 





India 4962—The ‘Publications Dision: OERE ot India: 1962. 


‘Divided into 84 chapters, the volume covers all aspects of our national i: 
life} Ib cffers all the necessary information regarding the progress of the © 





The immense popularity which this series has already earned in 
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Ourselves 


RAISING STANDARDS IN UNIVERSITIES ' 


The University ‘Grants Commission is now seriously thinking ‘about 
some pressing problems in our University ‘education. The first problem 
.is the raising of standards in Universities. -Related to this, there is 
another problem which is the elimination of the ‘wastage’ that occurs | 
annually- due to the large number of failures in examinations. - It is felt 
that both these problems are connected with the lack of facilities: for study 
available to most students coming from middle and lower income groups 
and also the shortage or scarcity of good text-books in the country. 
As a first step the University Grants Commission has set up a committee 
to study the possibility of starting students’ homes for day-scholars 
as distinguished from residential hostels ona national scale in all 
University centres in India, Such students’ homes, where all facilities 
for study and recreation and also cheap meals are available have already 
been established and they have worked successfully in Calcutta. . The 
idea is gaining ground that the experiment made in Calcutta has been a 
success and that it Should be extended to other big University centres. 


It is understood that in order to tackle the problem of the shortage of 
text-books, the University Grants Commission is now working out a 
scheme to encourage really learned and competent men in the country 
to take up the job of writing such: books. The idea is to produce books 
of such a quality as to do away with the need of importing them from 
outside. With these two problems successfully tackled, education in 
the country, it is hoped, should have a bright future. Those students who 
at present have to study in over-crowded homes and discouraging circums- 
‘tances will have more congenial surroundings to do their work, aud they 
will also have good and dependable text-books easily within their reach. 

The steps, propose] to be taken, are no doubt moves in the right 
direction. But connected with these is the question of the medium of 
instruction in Universities. It appears that up till now Universities in 
India have not been able to arrive at a final conclusion. Some time ago, 
the Union Minister o? Education, Dr. K. L. Shrimali, outlined in the 
Lok Sabha, the progress made so far in imparting education through 
the medium of regional languages in Universities. Dr. Shrimali said, 
that out of fifty-eight Universities in India, thirty-four provided facilities 
for teaching through the medium of Indian languages. Language change- 
over in University education in our country at the present moment is a 
problem beset with difficulties. For emotional and national integration 
of India, there should be a common unifying wehicle of expression. In 
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ancient India this role-was performed by Sanskrit. During the days of 
Muslim rule, Persian as the court language made some approximation 
to this standard. In the British period, the English language gradually 
became the lingua franca of the whole of India, and there can be no doubt 
that the spread of English language and literature in every way promoted 
the national consciousness and the unification of the country. , At the 
present moment, the Government of India is bringing forward a Bill for 
the” retention of English as àn' associate language for years after 1965. 
Without in any way suggesting {hat Hindi should never become the lingua 
franca of this vast country, it may be urged that English should continue 
t be tbe medium of University education in our country till Hindi by 
poner or universal consent succeeds in displacing English. University 
eduction in regional languages in fifty-eight Universities will create a | 
. Tower of Babel. 

The need for good, competent and inspiring teachers in our country 
ati the přesent fnoment. is essential. But it is not always sufficiently 
realised that a good teacher i is the rarest of human beings. He fills his 
subject with his personality.. ‘“The-true object of education'', said Lord 
Haldane, ‘‘is to form tastes and not to impart küowledge'". It was said 
again by a great English teacher that a good teacher knows like roses. 
how to strike living water from the rocks. In India at the present moment 
for national regeneration we reed such teachers. Such teachers have 
tol be discovered, recognised, employed and properly rewarded. This is 
the solé task of educational authorities in our country. 





i 
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^ Rotifications 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification 
No. C/3163/13 (Aff ) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the: Krishnath College, Berhampore has been affiliated in Physiology to 
the B Sc. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degres Course with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1962-68 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the abov-mantioned 
subject in B Sc. Pass Part I examination in 1964 and B.Sc. Pass Part II examination in 1965 
and not earlier. : 1 


Senate House, © ive 
Caleutta -— . m G. C, Baychaudhuri, `` 
The 22nd June, 198627 ets E E t. Registrar. ` 


-^ 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/8155/3 (Affl.) - 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the sfflistion already 
granted, the Union Christian Training College, Berhampore bas been affiliated in Contents 
and Methods of teaching Physical Sciences and Biological Sciences to the B. T. standard 
with effect from the commencenient of the session 1969-68 i.e. with permission to present 
candidates in the above mentioned subject at the B. T, examination in 1963 and not 
earlier. : 


Senate House, 
Calcutta : G, C. Raychaudhuri, 


The 98th June, 19625 f Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. 
.No. [189/182 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Jiaganj College of Commerce 
be affiliated in English (Compulsory), Bengali (second subject), Elements of Economies 
and Civics, Commercial Geography ‘and Commercial Arithwatic and Elements of Book- 
Keeping to the Pre-University standard and in English, Bengali, Feonomic Theory, 
Economic Problems of India, Economic Geography, Secretaria) Practice, Ccmmercial 
Mathematics, Commercial and Industrie! Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, Advanced 
Accountancy and Auditing tothe B.Com. Pass standard from the sersion 1969-68 with 
permission to present its first batch of students with these subjects respectively at the Pre- 
Universily Examination in 1968, at the B.Com. Part I Examination in 1964 and at the 
B Com. Part IL Examination in 1965 and not earlier. ; 


Senate House, g . 
Calcutta ; G. C. Raychaudhuri, 


The 13th July, 1962, 4 Registrar. 
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ANDHRA’ UNIVERSITY’: 
Procee lings of the Syn licata 


$3/9847/60 LE Waltair, D/7-12-1060. | 


The results of the following candidates who have been fo1nd guilty ‘of resorting to un! fair- 


means at Universi‘y examina*ions held in September 1930 are canceld and they are debarred 
frora appearing for avy of the University exa'nina'ions for the perio! notad against each : 


Sl.' 


Nol ' 


i 


3| 


8 
4 


bi 
6 


patio 


in ( 
Unive 


g. | 


No. 
1 


1 


Name of the Exami- Reg. No. Centre in which Period of the 
candidate nation.” " | 77 the . candidate rustication 
A appeared for the 
a examination. . 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


| Mohd. Abdul Razaak .Matrieula'ioa 2657 ^S RR. & C. Debarred for one 


V. R. Govern: , year'and permitted 
- ment .O»llege, ` to sit: for the Uni- 


^. Vijayawada. - - versity exemina-, 
i i tions to be held in 
ve : E September 1961 or 
thereafte;. 
Byed Habubula .. Dos 28l - . Bo Do. 
| Hussain i v q4 UM 2 
| C, Viswanadbam B.Sc. (0. R.) 453 Do. . Do 
T, Sriramamurti B.A. (N.R) - 614° ‘Hindu “College, ` _ Do. ] 
- - E Masilipatem. 
T. Panduranga Rao “+ Do 7 7" > 955 “Do. Do. 
8. P. Ramamohana B.Com. (N.RJ..:3800 . S. R. R, & C. Debarred for two 
Rao DUM CN 'V. B, Govern- years and permitted 
. . : ment College, to sit for the Uni- 
E Vijayawada. versity Examina- 
tions to be held in 
September 1962 or 
- . ; ` thereafter. ` 
Ka L. Lakhmána Rao B. Com. i 814 ^ Do. Debarred for one 
CN Bae eee c MA .- year and permitted 


to sit for the Uni- - 
versity examina- 
> tions to be held in 
p S p'ember 1961 or 
E d : thereaffer. 


x. v. Gapelawaimy, 
Spero um OR: e Registrar. 


PATNA. UNIVERSITY 


The undermentioned candid ites are debarred from appearing at any University exami- 
n for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of using uniair- 


me re at the PRE-UNIVERSITY and THREE-YEARS DEGREE PART I examinations 


RTS, SCIENCE AND COMMERCE) examinations of 1961 in “the courses of Patna’ 


ersity. 
Centre Roll No. and Regd. No. - Nam*oftbe candi- ^ — Poriod of 
examination. and Col'ege. date and address. punishments 

5. Sinha “Roll Aur. No. 8. Sinha Col- Arbind Kumar Slo ‘His present exami- 
College. . . 79 Pre-Aris lege, Auran: Sri Ramdeo Pan- nation is cancelled ` 
Aurangabad, gabad. . dey Vill. Akauni,; and he is debarred- 
P.O.  Sinhari, from appearing at 

i Gaya. any University 


examination ‘prior 
to the Annual Exa- 
' , mination of 1968. 








i962] . 


À. N. 8. Col- “Roll Barh. A. N.8.,C0l- Sirojkumar Singh 


9 


eo 


10 


i 


12 


lege, Birh, 


Do. 


8. U. Colleze, 
Hilsa. 


M, V. College; 
Buxar. 


8. P. Jain Col- 


Do. 


Nalanda Col- 
lege, Bibar- 
sharif. 


Do. 


H. D. 
College. 
f Arrah. 


Jain 


Do. 


' Roll 


- NOTIFICATIONS 


No. 821 Pre- 
Arts. Me 


Barti, 
No 840`Pre- 
Arts. 


Roll Hil. No. 
81 Pre-Arts. 


` Roll Bux. No, 
197 Pre- 
Arts. 


Poll Sas. No. 
lege, Sasaram 102 Pre-Arts. 


Roll Sas. No. 
189 
^ Arts 


Roll Nal. No. 
87 Pre-Arts. 


“Roll Nal. No. 


370 
Arts, 


Pre.- 


Roll Arr. No. 
683 . Pre. 
Arte. 

Roll Arr No. 
"580 Pre- 
' Arte, 


. oll Arr. No. 


960 Pre- 


- Arts. 


Pre.- 


lege, Barh. 


Do. 


S. U. College, 
Hilsa. 


M: V. College 
Buxar, 
4 


S. -P.- Jain 
Collego 
"Sasaram. - 


Do. 


"E 


Nalanda Col- 
lege Bihar- 


sharif. 


Do. 


H. D. Jain 
College, 
Arrah. 


Do. 


- At-& PO Jak 
(Tapa). 


Cjo Sd B;hnu 
Day Singh Vill. 
Raida © P.O. 
Mohiuddinager 


Dist. Darbhanga.. 


Indraieo Das C/o: 
Sri  Chintaman 
Das Vill. Bichali 
Malabi P. O. 

` Barh. ^ Dist. 
Patra, | - 

Kishori Sao C/o 
Sri Mathura Sao 
Vill. Jamunapur 
P.O. Alabalpur 
Dist. Patna.” 
Ram Naresh 
Sharma C/o Sri 


` Patwari Sharma 
. Vill. 


Rahimpur 
Nayatoa P. Os 
Khagaria Dist. 
‘Monghyr: f 

Dasrath ' Prasad 
Clo- Sri Dewaki 
Sao Vill. Sundar- 
ganj P.O. Robtas 
Arrah. 


Rama ` Krishna 
Mishra Gjo Sri 
Ram Naresh 
Mishra Vill. 
Jhummar Dia- 
yara P.O, Barun 
(Gaya). 

Amerika Prasad 
Singh C/o Sri 
Ram -Lakhan 
Singh Vill, Naili 
P.O. Vitra Bhai- 
riya Dist. Patne. 


Chandradeo ` 
Sharma C/o Sri 
Saho Singh Vill. 

Puri P. O. Pawa- 

ruri Dist. Patsa. 


Ram Dayal Tiwary 
C/o Sri Ram 
Ekwal Tiwary 
Vill. Madhopur 
P.O. Sadisopur 
- Dist. Patna. 


Singh 
Ram 
Singh 


Bhagwan 
Ol Si 
Ayodhya 


pura, 
Dist. Shahabad. 


Sharda 
Dubey S'o Sri 
Radha Dubey 
Vil. Ləkhbandi- 
bara P. O. Nov- 
dan D st. Shaba- 
) d 


Nandan . 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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18 -Do. -Roll Arr. No. a:jiwin Col- Ram Sewati Ram 


> Arts, > Bahan Ram At & 


p e ` . _ Dist. Shahabad. 
1t Kisan College, Roll Sob. No. Kisan College M. -Razwan C/o 





Sohsarai, ; 908  Pre- ' Sohearai. - - Md... . Usman 

; Arts. ^. * Mobi- — Sekhana 

| S MEL: eo Su Kbord Biharsharif 
i (Patna) =. 

15 Do. Roll Soh. No. ` ~ De. ~ Rem Briksha Pd. 

| 848 Pre. Singh C/o Sri 

l ' Arts. i Rau Pyare 

ere i Mahato Vill. Asta 

(Khariama) P. O. 


Asta Dist. Patsa. 


} 
+ A * 

16 D. K. College, Rol Dum. D. K. Co. Ram Chandra: 
l 


Dumri. No. 82 Pré.- lege Dumri»; Kumar C/o Sri 

Arta. . ^ Nabrang Kumar 
. Legg e Vil & P. Ov - 

* Dumri Dist. 

i M Shahabad. 

^17 “Gaya College,. Roll --Gay- Gaya Col- Jitendra Prasad 
U Gaya. ` ‘No. 881 Pre- -lege, Gays. :. Singh C/o Sri., 
- Arts. o, Ta o Sbyam- ^ Prasad : 


«Singh ViN, 
* XS Makdumpor- Di. 
Gaya ` 


18 Do. ` Roll Gay. No. - Do. Rami Prasad S/o 
- P 560. "Pre-- id -Sri Doman Lal 
i Artsy. - : Maulagan; Ander 


f . Dist. Gaya. 
19 Jagjiwan Col Roll Gay. Jagjiwan Col. Raj.Ballav Singh 
lege, Gaya. No. 894 Pre-. lege, Gaya. Clo Sri Ram- 
i Arts. " eshwar Singh 
' i F Vill. Palle P. O. 


' : . : ] . Ganga. Dist.. 


: Gaya -- 
90 B.S. College, Roll Din, No. B. S, College; Deo Nandan Pd. 
. Dinapere. 14 Pre.  Dinapore. Yaday Cfo Sri 
Arte. Ram Briksh Pd. 
; D Yadav Vill. 


Mathiyapur:P. O. 
Jamshaut ‘Dist, 


Bi-huopur P. O. 
Madhopur Dist. 


« 


| Patna. 
29 A. N: College, Roll Pat, No. A. N. Col- Bali Ram Prasad 
! Anisabad. 57 Pre.-Arts. lege, Anisa- Singh C/o Sri 
: bad. " Sukhari Mahto 


` Vill. Chiri P. O. 
Bhartho Dist. 


] Gaya ! 
ed T.P. S. Col Roll Pat. No. T. P. S. Col Kun Bihari Saran 
lege, Patna. 285 Pre.. lege, Patna. C/o SriB. Saran 


Arts. Postal Park 

‘ Patna-1. 
24 Magadh Mahila Roll Pat, No. Masgadh Sumitra Kumari 
College, .. 807 Pre. Mahia Col Mehta C/o Sri 
Patna. ° Arts. ` Jege, Patna. Mauji Mahato 


Moh. Purani 

Bazar P. 0. 
" . . Lakhisgrai Dist. 

Monghyr. 





-7 1841 Pro- lege, Arrah. C/o. "Sri Ram.. 
P. O. . Rihiyan 


^ 7+ Paleya P.O. - 


| Š ` . Patna. 

24 To. ` Roll-Din. No: Dos [lal C Babadur` 
i 148 Pre. Yadav Clo Sri 
1 Arts. Keetab. Lal Vill. 


[sr?T. 


_ Do, 


Do. NA 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do, 





1962] 


SI. 


26 


27 


28 


29 


31 


` 82 


38 


267 


Pariod of punishment 


His present exami- 
nation is cancelled 
aad he is debarred 
froa appearing at 
any University 
examination prior 
to the Annual Exa- 
mination of 1966. 


His present exami- 
nation is cancelled 
and he is debarred 
from appearing at 
any University 
examination prior 
to the Annual 

Examination - of* 
1963. 


Do. 


Do. 


Her present exami- 
nation ie cancelled 
and she is debarred 
from appearing at 
any - University 
examination prior 
to the , Annual 
Examination of 
1968. 


His present exami- 
nation is cancelled 
and he is debarred 
from appearing at 
any university 
examination prior 
to the Annual 
Examination of 

1968. 


Do. 


NOTIFICATIONS 
Centre- RollNd7&  Rəgd. No. & Name of the Candi-. 
. > @8amination: ^ College. date & Address 
B. N. College, Roll Pat. No. R. M. R. Kailash Kumar 
Patna, . 1594 Pre. Institute Clo Sri Gauri 
"Arts, '^ -Nayatola Shankar Khatri 
i 10 01727 00 -Patbat, - Ziria Tamokin 
~ : Ki Gali Patna 
City Patna-8. 
Do. -Roll Pat. No. Do. Lagandeo Roy 
1057 Pre. C/o Sti Raja Roy 
Arts, ^ | 1 Musallahpur Hat 
: i Patna-6, 
Do. "Roll Pat. No, Do. Pawan Kumar Pd; 
1551 - "IPre.- Sinha: C/o Sri 
Arts. » Ambika Prasad 
ue xe . , Vil; Dena, bi O. 
ast f aS Hasua ~ Dist.. - 
x E UU, Gaya. 
Do -Roll Pat No.. R. M. R. Tas- Rim Babu Yadav 
a 1661. -Pré-- titute, Naya- C/o- Late -Sri 
- Arts: `- tola, Patna 4 — Shivnandan Gopa 
Mussalhpur Hat, 
.Petna-6 7 
Magadh Boll Pat No.- Magadh - Narmada Sinha. 
Mahila 1982 Pre Mahila . ` G/o-fri Rukmini 
College, Arts. College, Raman ~ Singh, 
Patna. eee Patne Shri Shandan 
= - -~ Riga, (Muzaffar- 
. pur) 
Patna College, Roll Pat No, Patna Ram Vagina 
Patna. 1769 ^ Pre- College, Singh, C/o Sri 
~ Arte. Patna ` 'Sheo “Shankar 
: Singh, Vill, 
Dharhara P.O. 
Darhar = Arrah 
Dist. thahabab 
A. N.S. Roll Barh No. A N.S. ` Swadhineghwar 
College, Barh 401 Pre- College, Pd. Singh, C/o 
ae 8cience. Barh Sri Kedar Nath 


H. D 
Cellege, 
Arrah 


Nalanda 


College, 
Bihargharif 


268 
Science 


Jain” Roll Arr. No. 


Pre- 


Holl Nal No. 


14 


Pre-Science 


Singh Vill. Harail 
P.O. Moiuddivagar 
Dist. Darvbanga 


H. D. Jain Raj Kishor Singh 


College, 
Arrah 


Nalanda 
College, 
Biharsarif 


C/o Sri Ram Priti - 


Singh Vill. Kager 
P.O. Bhagwanpur 
Arrah. , 
Kishori Lat C/o 
Sri Kasturi Singh 
Mohb.®& P O. Silao 
Dist. Patna. 


Do. 


Do. 





. THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


34 Do. Roll Na’. No. 7 Do. 
i 123 . . 
Pre. Science —— 
1 
i 
. 85 dus College, Roll Gay No, 
Gaya. 204 Gaya. 
in Pre-Seience 
i De Roll day No. 1i Do. 
pO 282 : 
Pre-Science . 
87 Do. Roll Gay No, Do, 
: 849 
- . Pre-Science 
88! B S. College, “Roll Din: No: B. S. College, - 
t. Dinapore 86 -. Dinapore . . 
i : - Pre-Sciencé NN 
9| Do. Holl Din. No. — "Do. 
. 176 n 
Pre-Seieneó ~ ~ 
~. 40 | College of Roll Pat. No. College of. 
| Commerce, 98 — Commerce, 
Paina. ` Pre-Science Patne 
4! ^ Do. RolPat.No Do. ` 
iA - 120 
Pre-Sciénce 
49 |Magadh _ Roll Pat. No, Magadh 
Mahila 341 . Mahila 
, College, Pre-Science College; 
| Patna Patna 
43 Do. Roll Pat. No. Do. 
862 
Pre-Science . 
44 Soience Roll Pat. No, Science 
College: 988 College, 
Patna, Pre-Science ^ Patna, 


Gaya College, -Nareu dm 


Krishna Kánt. Pd. 
Sinha C/o ^ Sri 


Lala .. Mehato 
Sil. & P. O. 
Tungi”... Dist. 
. Patna, 


` Nath 
. Mitra. C/o Sri 
' Harendra Nath 
Mitra N. adragunj 
(Gaya) 
Raméshwar Shar- 
ma. C/o Sri 
Sidheshwar 
Sharma Vill. 
Kama P. O, 
Jaitipur ^ Dist. 
Gaya. 


Sackubidavand Pd. 


Singh C/o Nanhu-* 
Singh Vill. 
Ismailpur P. O. 
Sherghati _ Dist. 


;' Gaya. 
Nazim Hussain C/o. : 


Sri Hasim Hus- . 


sain -C 8 C 

. Katihar, (Purnea) 

` Krishna Kumar 
. Sinha C/o” Sri 
Raghubansh 
Sabai Sugar 
Factory. 
(Mahroureh) 
Saran 

Ashwini Kumar 


Sinha C/o Sri 
Ram Charan Ram 
6, Serpentine 


^ Road, Patna-1 
Bishambhar Pd. 
Srivastava C/o 


Late Sri Hardeo 
Narayan Prasad 
Vill — Mirjapur 
~ P.O. Patahi Dist, 
Champaran 
Asha Kumari 
Sinha Clo Sri 
Raghunath Pd. 
Gardanibagh 
Road, No. 4, gr. 
No. 6 (Patna) 


Usha Rai C/o Sri 
Ramanuj -Rai D. 
Te P. S. Dugapur 
Burdwan. 


Devendra Nath: 
Thakur C/o Sri 
J. N. Thakur 
(Government 
Artist) Kadam 
kuan, Patna-3 


Do, 


~Do. 


Her present exami- 
nation is cancelled 
and she is debar- 
red from appear- 
ing at any univet- 
sity examination 
prior to the 
Annual Examina- 
tion of 1968, 


Do. 


His present exami- 
nation is cancelled 
and he is debarred 
from appearing at 
any university 
examination prior 
to tbe Annual 

: Examination cf 
1968. 





1962] - 


Si, Centre 
No, 
46 B,N. College, 
Patna. . 
46 College of 
Commerce 
Patna. 
47 Gaya College, 
Gaya, 
48 Do 
48 B. P. Jain 
. Collego, 
Sasaram 
50 
lege, Gaya. 
51 Gaya Col- 
lege, Gaya. 
52 Gaya Col- 
lege, Gaya. 
53 Gaya Col- 
lege, Gaya. 
Gaya Col." 


54 
- lege, Gaya.. 


.979 7 7 


“Roll Gay- No. Gaya 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Roll No. & ^ Regd No. & 
Examination college 


Roll Pat. No. . B. N. College, 
^ Patna. . 
Pre-Science.“ | _- 


a? 


Roll Pat. No. : College of 


179 Pre-;' Commerce 
Commerce Patna. 


71 Pre- | College, - 
Commerce — , Gaya. 
Boll Gay.. No.. ^ Do. . 
197 Pre- ' i 
Commerce 


Roll Sas- No. 9855-61 8. P. 
49. B. A. Jain College; 
Part T * Sasaram - 


Gaya Col- Roll Gay. 1493-61, 


No. 18, Gaya Col. 
B.A. PartI lege, Gaya. 


Rol Gay. 1641-61, 
No. 80, Gaya Col. 
B.A. Part I lege, Gaya. 


Rol Gay. 1698.61, 
No. 97, . Gaya Col. 
B.A. Part I lege, Gaya. 


Roll Gay. 1686.61, 
No. 204, Gaya Col. 
B.A. Part I lege, Gaya. 


Roll Gay. 1703-61, 
No. 343, Gaya Col. 
B.A. Part I lege, Gaya. 


a. 


Name of the can- 
didate & address 


Sheo: Kumar Pra- 
ead Cfo Sri Deo 
Lal Prasad Moh 
& P, O. Kochsra, 
Via—Attesarai 
Dist, Patna. 


Rajendra Pd. Sri 
' vastava C/o Sri 
Chandramajit, 

’ Srivastava Vidya 


Bhawan Khe- 
janchi Road; 
.Patna-4. 


. Kameshwar. Pra- 


sad .Ofo Sri 
Nandu Lal Agra- 
wal Moh & P. O. 
_Goh Dist. Gaya, . 


Baijnath `. Prásad . 


.*.Gupta. C/o Sri 


-` Jamuna  Presad- 


Moh & P.O. Pali- 
` ganj Patna.  . 
Bam Bachan Singh 

Cfo Sri Ram 


269 


Period of punish. 
ment. 


His present exami- 
nation is cna- 
celled and he is 
debarred from 
appearing ab any 
university exami- 
nation , prior to 
the Annual Ex- 
amination of 
1963. 


. Do 


Do. 


‘Gahan Singh Vill. . 


. Niranionpur, P.O. 


Karhansi (Sbaha- 
bad) |. 

Upendra Sharma, 
C/o Sri Surma 
Singh, Vill. 
Jamuawan, P.O. 
Jamuawan, Dist. 
Gaya. 


Janaki Sharan 
Singh, C/o Sri 
Ram Charitra 
Singh, Vill. 


Fatehpur P. O. 
Chakand Dist. 
Gaya. 

Deo Nandan Singh; 
C/o Sri Sheo 
Lagan Singh, 
Vill. Bheraheria, 
English, P. O. 
Mahabalipur, 
Paliganj. (Patna) 
Ram Jai 
Singh, O/o Sri 
Ramanugrah 
Narain Singh, 
Anand Bhawan, 
Swarajpuri Road, 
Gaya. 


Dewesh 
Sharma, 
Sri Govind Singh, 
Vil. Mangrama, 
P. O. Garua, 
Dist. Gaya. 


Prasad 


Do. 


270 


Gaya Col- 
lege, Gaya. 


66 | ANS. 


4 


f Col- 
. lege, Barh. 
i 


ANS. Col- 
lego, Barh. 


| 


58 | Nalanda Col- 
b lege, Bihar- 
-sharif. 


57 


69 (H.D. Jain -. 


pArrah 7, 


80 BN. College, 
Patna. 


p 


BN. College, 
Patna. 


61 


c 


College of 
Commerce, 
‘Patna. 


62 


63 Science Col- 
lege, Patna. 


64 Science Col- 
lege, Patna. 





' College, - `+ 


. Roll. 


" Dist. a i 


Poi 


Do. ..- 


Do. 


THE CALOUTTA REVIEW 

Roll- Gay. 1709.61, Devendra Kumar 
No. 381, Gaya Col. . Prasad. Singh, 
B.A. Part I lege, Gaya. C/oSri -~ Natho 

; £a ue s Prasad. Singh, . 
Ab P .Q. = 
Birpur, 
Monglyr. 

Roll Barh. 13089 601, Arvind. | Kumer 
No. 3,, . ANS. `- Sinha, Cfo Sri 
B.A. PartI College, Narbdeshwar 

Barh. - Nath, Vill. Bajit.. 
g pur, "y. O. Barh. 
Dist. Patna. 

Roll Barh. °18062-61, Devendra "Kumar. 
. No. 45, - ANS. ` Singh, -C/o Sri 
EZ A. Part I-- - College, Satyanarain ' 

z s - Barh, Singh, At & P.O. 
: Jaunapur, Dist. 
p p Darbhenga. 

Roll .Nal. - 1082-60, Jagadish -- Sinha, 
No. 23, Nalanda  . Gfo Sri Teklal 
B.A. Part I- College, Mahato, Nill. 

We ENAIRE Saure, P. O. Ben, 
io. - Dist.. Patna. 

* Roll Amel 6010. 61, Suresh ` "Chandra -- 

Né-387,- ^ ^ ELD. Jain Prasad, .Cfo Sri- 
B. R Part T - College, Surya Prasad; 

: .AÁrrah: . .^ _ Moh-Mokhlisa, 
d.d P.O.. „Kayam- 
^ -— o, nagar, - Dist. - 
7 Shahabad. 


Pati. .B. N. od. “Bachchan, Prasad 
No. 357, _ lego, Fobia, Kumar, C/o Sri 
B.A. Pani Sheo Nandan 
Prasad Kumar, 
ee “ Vill. Jairampür, 
x 7" ^P. O. Dharam- 
` pur Rati, Dist. 
i ud Bhagalpur. 

Rol Pat. ha N. College, Rameshwar 
No. 672, Patna. Narayan Pd. 

BA., PartI |^ - 7% Cfo Sri Hari 

` Bhajan Paswan, 

At & P.O. Gor. 

khari, Dist. 
ee : Patna. - 

Roll Pat; College of Binoy Kumar, C/o 
No. 17, . Commerce, Sri Krishna . 
B. Se. Part I Patna. . Chandra . Sah 

Nehrutola, . - 
-Begampur, . ^ 
E Patna City. 

Rol Pet. 10083.61, Manager - Singh, 
No. 317, . Science C/o Sri Latamber 
B. Se. Part I College. Singh, Vill. & P.O... 

f Petna. Bishnupur, Dist. 
Patna.. VA g 

Roll Pat. 3163-58, Krishna Murari, 
No, 384, Science Cfo Sri Lakhan 
B.Sc. Part I College, Lal, Ambar Cloth 

Patna, House, Ashok Raj 


Path, Pat.a-4.. .. 


Doi 


His present exa- 

mination is can- 
celled and he is 
debarred from 
appearing at any 
‘university - exa. 
mination. prior ' 
to the Annual 
Examination of 
1965. 








a 


971 


1962] NOTIFICATIONS 
BL Contre Roll No. & . Rozl No. & Name of the can; Period of punish- 
No. — ` Examination College dilate & address ment. 
65 Science, Col: Roll Pat. ©, 1248-61, Birendra Kumar His presént exa- 
` lege, Patna. No: 393, ;,, Science Sinha, C/o Sri mination is can- 
` t2 QR js Part I: College, Abhaya Kumar celled and he is 
'" Patna. Sinha, Mehendru, debarred from 
: . Patna-6. appearing at any 
university Exa- 
mination prior 
to the Annual 
Examination of 
EET o : 1903. 
66 A.N.S. Roll Barh 13178-61, Ram Sagar Singh Do. 
College, No. 58, A.N.S. C/o Sri Anand 
Barh. BSc. Part I College, Lal Singh, At & 
Barh. P. O. Barah, Dist. 
A Patna. 
67 A.N.S. Col- Roll Barh 13185-61, Ramanand Singh, : Do. 
lege, Barh. No. 60, -A.N.S. Col. Cfo Sri Karu 
. B.Sc. Part I lege, Barh. Singh, At & P.O. 
s Barah Dist, 
P i Patna. 2 
68 H.D. Jain Roll Arr. 9273-61, Prem Kamal Dhir, Do. 
College, No. 110, H.D. Jain C/o Dr. 8.D. Dhir,: 
Arrah. BSe. Part I College, . Civil Assistant |‘ 
s . - Arrah. Surgeon; Sadar 
] 23 Hospital, Arrah, <- | ; 
69 H. D. Jain Roll. Arr. H.D, Jain -Ramjeo Prasad, . Do. 
College, No, 124, College, C/o Sri Dhan- É 
Arrah. B.Sc. Part I ^ Arràah. pati Sahu, Vill 
: 3 5 Kant, . P. 0: 
i _ Barabmpur, .- 
Dist. Shahabad. 
10 S. P. Jain Rol Sas. 9943-61, Awadh Bihari Do. 
College, No. 3, S.P.Jain Tiwary, Cfo 
-Sasaram. B.Sc. PartI College, Sri Ram Briksh 
Sasaram. Tiwary, Vill 
Kadwan, P. O. 
Meyari Bazar, 
Shahabad, i 
71 S, P. Jein Rol Sas. 9952-61, Jwala Prasad His present exa- 
College, No. 13, S.P.Jain Singh, C/o Sri mination is can- 
Sasaram. B.Sc. Part I College, Raghu Nath Pd. celled and he is 
Sasaram. Singh, P.O. Dehri- debarred from 
on-sone, Dist. appearing at any 
Shahabad. university Exa- 


Shyam § Bahadur 


72 §.8. College, Roll fel bY T1568. -60, 

Jehanabad. No. 13, ^ $$$. Col- Rai, Cfo Sri 
B.Sc. Part i lege, Lakshmi Shan- 
Jehanabad. kar Rai, Kadam 

Kuan, Patna-3. 

73 College of Rol Pat. 8209-61, Kamta, Prasad ~ 
Commeroe, No. 41, College of Ambastha, C/o 
Patna. B. Com. Commerce, , Sri - Jagdish 

Part I Patna. Narayan Lal, 
Moh—Yarpur, 
P. O.—G. P. O. 
Dist. Patfa. 


18—2061P —IX 


mination prior 
to tho Annual 
Examination of 
1964. 


His present exa- 


4 


mination is can- 
celled and he is 
debarred from. 
appearing at any 
University Exas 
mination prior 
to the Annual 
Examination of 
1963. 


Do. 


272 


74, 


| 
Ci 


"Patna, the 15th September, '61. 


reoar. No. 93. 


and! Commerce. 
“Sl | Name of Colleges. 
“No. & Centres: 
4 9 

i Bhagalpur, 

| DNB - College. E 

2 Do. 

8 Do. 

K 

4| D 

5 Pagine: 


Marwari College. 





BHAGALPUR UNIVERSITY 


PES 


The. undermentioned candidatos „have been found. guilty. of, using 
the; Supplementary Intermediate. angs Bachelor examina ions of 1961 iu. Arts, Science 
The Panishinens given. t) them. is noted against - ‘their names : — 


8 UPPLEMEN TARY EXAMINATION S 


“Name of Exam. Reg: Nos Name. & Address. 
- & Roll Nos.. Be aes _ of cdudidates ` 
. .8-. LODS 5 


"B. A. Bhag.” 40. 8898-60 ` - -Sudin Ram, Cho 
Sri Narain Rim, 

P Ram. Sar, D. Q. 
"Naja Bazar, 
Bhagalpur, 


Devi Kant 
Mishra, C/o Bri 
Krishna Mislira, 
Vill. Dularpur, 
P. O. Amzadpur, 
Pirhauli, Via. 
: Teghars, Mon- 
ghyr; 
Mukteshwar Pd. 
Singh, ''Mukt"' 
C/o Sri Jamadar 
Singh, Vill. 
Pakariya, 
Kadura Chak, 
Bhagalpur, 


“B.A, Bhag. 55- 9067-60 


B. Se. Bhag;11 9444-66 


^ 


Rama Nand 
Singh, C/o Sri 
Bhaukari Singh, 
. Vill & Losha- 
dhani, Monghyr. 


"B. Se; Bhag.'29 9530-60 


I-A. Bhag. 102 11865-60" Bishwanath 

: Kapari, C/o ‘Sri 
Mahabir Kapari, 
"Vil. & P. O, 
j Rani — Diyara, 
EM (Bhagalpur) 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW [suPT. 
CH.. D. Jain Roll Arr. . 4756-61, Sheo - Prasad- Do, 
, College, ` - No. 29, "H.D.Jain Singh, .C/o Sri. an 
| Arrah, “B.Com. ` College, Darichan ` Ram; M. 
x Part L., .".Arrah. At. & - PO- , 2p 
L7 T» s Daulatpur, EINE E 
> C- Distr- Shaha- 
` bad... : Pe 
B ` B. Thakur, 
Patna University Registrar 


_ Patna University 


Bhagalpur. 


Tho 93-11-1961. 


-unfairmeans. af 


Punishment, 
6 

Expelled-- at- the 
‘Supplementary 
examination of 
19601 & allowed: 
to appear at the - 
Annual examina- 
tion of 1962. 
Debsrred - ` from 
appearing at 
any ‘University 
exam prior to 
ite Supplemen- 
‘tare examing- , 
E on n of 1962. 


Deemed to be 
expelled at the 
Supplementary 

examination of 
1961 and debar- 
red from appear- 


ing ab any 
University exa- 
mination prior 


.to the- Supple--, 
mentary exami- 
nation of 1962. 

Debarred from 
appearing-at any 
University exa- 
minaticn ^ prior 
to tbe Supple- 
mentary exami- 
vation of 1962. 


De. 





NOTIFICATIONS 


I. A. Bhag. 197 


B. Con: 
- Bhag. 19 


» I, A. Sab, 20 


I. A. Sal. 25 


., l. A. Sab. 6g 


11912 60 Ram Sundar 
Singh, C/o Sri 
Surga Nara’n 
Singh, Vill. J! 1- 
katia, P O. 
Sajcur, Bhagal- 
pur. 

Ariun Pd. Sah, 
Cjo Sri Durga 
Pd. Shah, Viil. 
& P. O. Champa 
nagar, Bhaga]pur 


11026-60 


Balbhedra Jha, 
C/o Sri Kartik 
dha, Vil. & P. 
Oo Barganw, 
Saharsa. 

Ram (Chandra 
dba, Clo Sri 
Pandit Dasarath 
Jha, Vill. and 

© p. O. Sabpur, 
.Saharsa. ^ 
Lakshmi Narayan 
Yadav; C/o Sri 


5839-€0 


Awadh 
Yadav, 


Al‘agaiba, P. O. ` 


Baur 


Lal 
Vill. 


Bazaar, 


Saharsa. ` 


6 Da, 
7 Do, 
8 faharts. 
Saharsa College. 
9 D 
10. Madhepura, 
TT. P. College. 
1 Barbigha, 
S. K. R. College. 
12 De. 
13 


14 Katibar, 
D. 8. College. 


J5 Narayanpur, 
J. P. College. 


18 Naugāchhia, 
G. B. College. 


I. A. Barh. 1. 


T. A. Bab. 29 
T. A. Barb. 67 


I. A. Kat. 51 


T. A. Kat. 87 


I. A, Kat. 117 


9944-60 


17464-60 ` 


a 


Achutanind Jha, 
Ojo Sri Dasarath 
dba, Vil. 
Keonti P.O. Bar- 
bigha, Monghbyr, 
11994 60 Braj Nandan Pd. 
C/o Sri Bishun- 

deo Pd. Vill 

Mirnagar, P. O, 

Ham  Nathpur, 
Dist Patn*. 


16742-60 Siia Ram Pd. 
Singh, C/o Sri 
Jhari Singh, 


* Vill, Maharath, 

P. O. Baiirur, 
(Gays). 
Shashi B ushan 
Singh, Cfo Sri 
Darbeshwar Pd. 
Singh, Todnetria} 
Training, Insti. 
tute, Katihar. 


4£7.€0 


Kishere 
Singh, C/o Sri 
Urerdra Nara- 
yan Singh, Vill. 
Fhawsnipur, 

P. O.-Narainpur, 
(Bhagalpur)- 


1136.60 Kamal 


Medini Pd. 
Yadav, Cjo Sri 
Santoshi Pd. 
Yadav, Vill. & 
P. O. Iealagan, 
Saharsa, 


273 
Debarrd — from 
appeariug at any 
University Exa- 
mination - prior 
to tbe Annual 
Examisation of 
1963 
Debarred — fiom 
appearing at any 


University Hra- 
minalion prior 
to the Supple- 
meotary Exami- 
nation of 1962. 


De. 


Do. 


Do, 


Do. 


Expelled at the 
Supplementary 
Examination of 
19€1. 


Debarred from 
appearing at 
any University 
Examination 
prior do the 
Ànnva] Exami- 
nation of 1963, 
Debarred from 
apprating at 
any University 
Examination 
prion te the ^ 
Supplementary 
Examination of 
1962. 


Do. 


i Katihar, 


D. 8. Ccllege- 


18} Sultanganj, 


20 


21 


Murarka College. 


| Khagaria, 
|. Koshi College. 


Begusarai, 


G. D. College. 


| 
22 'Begusarai, 


98. ! Mongbyr, K. D. & 


.94 


25 


| 


| G. D. College. 


D J. College. 





I. 


ey | 


. Se. Begu .18 


. Se, Mong. 9 
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T. Sc. Kat. 1 12410-60 

1. A. Sult 49 

E 8e Sult. 26 6524-60 

I e. Kbag.1 8188-60 
« ] 

i Sc. pe , sm 

I a 


Sc. Mong.4  15615-C0 


. Sc. Mong. 7 15620-60 


15€34-60 


] Umesh 


Anil Chandra 
Nayak, C/o Srii 
Satish Chandra 


Nayak, Mangal. 


Bazaar, Katihar 
(Purnea) 


Dhananiay “Tha-. 
kur, C/o Sri Sant 


Lal Thakur, 
Vill. Karscap, 
P. O. Sambhu- 


ganj, Bhagalpur 


Ramadhani Par: 
dit, C/o Sri Mago 
Pa: dit, Vill. 


Nayagson, P. O. * 


Basudeopur, ` 
Mongbyr. - 


Kamaleshwari Pd. 
Yadav, C/o ‘Sri 
Sanichar Pd. 
Yadav, Vill. and 

AP. -O. Charra- 


e pati, Monghyr. 


Chandra 
Prassd Verma 
Azad, C/o Sri 
Nageshwar Pd. 
Vil. | Patepur 


Gopinath P. O. - 


Dighara, Dar- 
bhanga. 

Vyas Nandan 
Chendhary C/o 
Sr Brahmdeo 
Che udhary, Vill. 
and P. O. Mati- 
hasi, Monghyr. 


Uma Shankar 
Prasad, C/o Sri 
Suchidanand Pd. 


Belan Bazar, 
Qr. No. -64 
Monghyr. 


Kusheshwar Pd. 
Mehta, C/o Sri 
Sonu Pd. Mehta, 
Vil.  Pabarpur, 
P. O. Kirenpur, 
Mongbyr. 


Thakur Pd. Chou- 
-dbary, C/o Sri 
Phekuls! Chou- 
dhary, Vill. and 
P. O. Sangrem- 
pur, Monghyr. 


[sEPT. 


Debarred, from 
appearing at apy 
University Eza- 
mination prior 
to the Annual, 
Examination .of, 
1963 ^" i 

Debarred from 

` appearing at any 
University Exa 
mination prior 

.to the 'Supple- 
meutary Ezami. 

: nation of 1968. 

Debarred from 
appearing at any 
University Exa- 
mination prior 
to the Supple- 
mentary.” Exami- 
nation of 1962. 

Debarred from 
appearing at any 
University Exa- 
mination prior 
to the. Annual. 
Examination of 
1963. 


Debarred from 
appearing at any 
University Exa- 
mination prior 
to the Annual - 
Examination of 
1968, ` 


Deemed io be 
expelled . and. 
debarred from 


appearing at any 
University Exa- 
mination prior to 
the Annual 
Examination of, 
1963. 


be 


Deemed to 
'expelled and 
debarred from 


appearing at any 
University Pza- - 
mination pricr to 
the Supplemen- 
tary Examina- 
tion 1969. 





Deemed to be 
expelled and 
debarred from 


appesring at any 
University Exa- 
mination prior to 
the Supplemen- 
tary Examina. 
tion of 1962, 


De. 





1962] 


27 


28 


29 


8 


31 


32 


33 


84 


< Do, 
Do. : 


Do. . 


Do. 


Do. 
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1. Se Mong. 10 15714-€0 Tribbuwan 


‘I. Se, Mong. 17 


"J. Sc. Mong: 18 


I. Se. Mong. 19 


1. Se. Mong. 22 


I. Se. Mong. 28 


T, Sc. Mong. 24 


I. Sec Meng. 25 


T &c. Mong. 26 


A. Se. Mong. 35 


iini 


15651-60 


. 17658-60 


8 


15670-60° 


15672-60 


17656-60 


15682-60- 


15681-60 


15700-60 


. Binba; 


Narain Sinha, 
Olo Sri Baldeo 
Prasad, Vill. 
Gogari Jamalpur, 
P. O. Mushaki- 
pur, Monghyr. 


Parmeshwar Pd. 
Yadav, C/o Sri 
Hergobind Pd. 
Yadav, Vill. 
Sandalpur, P. O. 
and Dist. Mong- 
hyr. 

Baikunth Pd. 
Singh, C/o Sri 
Yamuna Pd. 
Singh, Vill. 
Gardbi Korama, 
P..O Chatama- 
dih, BFagalpur, 


Birendra | Td. 
“Clo Sti 
Jagdish Pd, Vill. 
Kumarpur, 

P.O. Bariyarpur, 
Monghyr. . 


Md. Muslim 
Khan, C/o Sri 
Safi Ahmad, 287, 
A. B. Rampur 
Colony, Jamal- 
pur, Monghyr. 


Md, Sadrui 
Hasan, C/o Sri 
Md. Mikali, Vill. 
Sujealpur, P. O. 
end Dist. Mon- 
ghyr. 

Jugal Kishore Pd. 
Cjo Sri Ram 
Kishun Thakur, 
Vill. Shadipur, 


. P. O. and Dist. 


Monghyr. 

Ram  Parikshan 
Singh, -Clo Sri 
Geniberi Singh, 
Vill. 
P. O. Barbiya, 
Monghyr. 


Ram Naresh Pd 
Singh, Clo Sri 
Chakradhar Pd. 
Singh, Vil!. and 
P. O. Saraiya, 
Via. Silot, 
(Muzaffarpur). ' 


Sri Narayan Pd 
Singh, Clo Sri 
. Santan Pd. 
Singh, Vill. 
Lakhisarai, 
Monghyr. 


Nauranga, - 


n 


275 

Do. 

Do. 
Debarred from 


appearing at any 
University Exa- 
mination prior 
to the Annual 
Examination of 
1963, 


Deemed to be 
“expelled and 
debarred from 
appearing at any 


University Hza- - 


mination 
to the Supple- 
mentary Exami. 
nation of 1982. 


Do. 


- Do. 


Do. 


Do, 


prior - 
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36: Ds. .. L Se. Mong. 37 “1594-60 -Samarendu Bata- Do. 
: . byal, - C/o Sri 
: Surendra Nath 
Batabyal, P. O, 
Supaul, Saharsa. l 
Do. . L Se, Mong. 88 15698-60- Surya Narayan Do. 
E . -. Pd. Singh, Clo ,. es 
= Sa” >o 5 fri, Badhi Pd. € 7 aH 
a ž Singh, Vill -& 
2G s P. O. Chauki, 
ut . Via. Kamal, 
T. Monghyr. 


o o—— eet A 


i ib ei ue - .7 EN Rai, 
: ` s 20500. 2 4,2 ss T Asst, Registrar, ` 
Bhagalpur University, 
UA i i  Bhagalpur-7. - 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


Myr" 
- , 90.11.61. 


i 
p 
| 


' The undermentioned cand'dates are debarred from appearing at any university . 
examination. for £he- pericd fnoted against their names as they were found guilty of 
using unfair means at the Annual Intermediate and Bachelor Examinations in Arts and 
Science examinations of 1961 in the-cotirse of Bihar Univore'ty. 


-Sl No, ` Centres ^ RollNo.'& Regd,No. & Name of.the Period of punishment 
oa Examination College candidate 
i; „Collegeof ^ Roll Pat College of Dilip Kumar Ghosh His present examination 
-t “Commerce, No. 7 Commerce, .  . is cancelled and he is 
Patna, TSc. “Patna.” ue ~. . Gebarred from appear- ; 


i : ing at any university 
i - examination prior to 
the Annual examina- 





g ' tion of 1968. 
2 {Kisan College, Roll Pat -4506-61 Premchand Prasad De. 
Sohsarai, ` No. 88 Kisan Collegé, .. : ] 
BLA. Sobsarai. 


+ 


S. Y. Hussain, 
Deputy Registrar, 
d Patna University... 


. PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


t 


No. |17625-17774/61-G . . l Dated Oct. 13, 1961. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 
Patna, the 81st October, '61. 


Dear Sir {Madam. 


I am to inform yon -that the Principal, Ph. Government Dental College and Hegpital, 
Amritsar, vide his letter No. 10938-70/95 dated 28-9-61, has rusticatel the following 
studeüt for a periód of ONE ACADEMIC YEAH, "with effect from 28th September, 
1961, for gross mis conduct :— 


“Regd. No. Name of Student Father's rama Class Col'ege 


66-dmi68  Porshotam Kumar Madd Shri Des Raj Modd Years Pun‘ab Government’ 
| : B. D.S. . Dental College and 

Hospital, Amritsar. 

* or missing of following to University examinations. 


l P 
| Yours faithfully, 
(M, C. Saraswati) 


Deputy Registrar ‘Admn.), 
For Registrar. 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
No. 18801 950/61-G. Dated Octaber 26, 1951, 
Dear Sir/Madam, 
I am’ to inform you that the Principal, Panjab University Law College, Chandigarh, 
vide his letter Nos. 1001/1 and 1002/1 dated 11-10-1961, has expelied the following 


students fcr s pericd of TWO ACADEMIC YEARS or following four examinations 
with effect from 11-10-1961, for gross mis-conduci : -- 


Regd. No.. Name of Student Fatber’s name Class College 
54-dj-582 „Som Chand Shri Dewan Chand LL.B. Panjab University 
| i i Law College, 
' 2v Chandigarh. 
55-dea- 828 Satnam Singh Shri Bishan Siugh Do. Do. 
55-y-226 Ranbir Singh Shri Pran Nath -PEL Do. 


Yours faithfully, 


Kesar Mall, 
Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
"Bor Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
NOTIFICATION l 


Tt is hereby notified that :— 

The following persons have been disqualified, as noted below :— : 

(1) BbriJ. S. Sethi, Roll No. 3502, M. A History, Part I Examination, May 1961, bas 
been permanent'y detiared as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any 
examination and his candidature for the M A. examination bas been cancelled, 
under Regulation 3 at pages 89-90 of the Calendar, Vol. I, 1961. 

(2) Shri Raj Kumar Duggal, Boll.No. 8490, M.A. History, Part I, May 1961, 
bas been permanently declard as not a fit and proper person to be admitted 
to any examination and his candidature for the M A. examination has been 
cancelled, under Regulation 8, at pages 89-90 of the Calendar, Vol. I, 1961. 


"Chandigarh - l K. S. Narang, 
Dated October 18, 1961, i Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


Registrar . : University Office, 
Notification No. R/220/ 61 . Sagar, the 26 October, 1961. 


NOTIFICATION 


It is notified that the following candicat-s who appeared at the various Examina. 
tions of the University of Saugar held in April-May, 1961 bave been found guilty of 
using unfairmeans at the Exsminations. Action has, therefore, been taken against them 
in the following manner :— 

I (a) The result of the following c indidates for 1961 is cancelled. 
(bj He is debarred fro taling a.y subsequent examinations to be held in the year 
1962, 68, & 1964. 
fc) He will, however, be pu ramit'ed to appear in 1965, 


Roll No. Enrol No. Name of the Candidate Name of Examination Centre 
568  B/17801 Anil Kumar Jha, C/o U. N.  Pre-Prof. Sc. College of Science, 
Jha, Merathapara, Dham- Rajpur, M.P. 


tari Raipur, M.P 
II (a) The result of the ‘o!'owing candidates for 196! are canc lled. 
(b) They are debarred from taking any subsequent examinations to he held in the 
year 1962 & 1968. 
(c) They will, however, be permitted to appear in 1961.* 
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Roll No. 
288 


855. 


|767 


634 


1267 





668 . 


Enrol No. 


C/1550 
C/6272 


C/19099 


CT /3461 


Q/6697 
e[1068 .. 


THE CALCUTTA 


Name of the Candidate 


^: Jagmohan Pd. Pande, S/o 


Shri Ganga Pd.  Pande.. 
Village— Chhapara, P. 0. 
Mandhar. 


Kishanlal Soni, C/o Shri -B. A. Preliminary 


Radhey Shyam Soni, 
Jumerati : Mohalla, 
Hoshangabad. 


Hirdey Shanker Kamthan, B. A. Preliminary - 


8/o Sri  Herishanker 
Kamthan, Sbif Engineer, 
Moh. Khirki Old City, 
Dholpor (Rajashthan) 
Dist. Bharatpur. 


Girish Chandra Khare, 
Opposite Govt. - High 
School, P. O. Umerie, 
(8. E. Bly.) 


REVIEW 


Namo of Examination 


B. Com. Part I. 


B. A. Final: 


Remgopal Pandey, P. O. B. A. Final 


Murba, Dist. Satna M.P. 


Sri Deoki Nandan Chou- 

rasia, - Purana Bazar, 
. Maharaipur;: Dist. Chha: 
-~ tarpur. 


Ghasiram Chourasia, C/o B.A Final 


The results of the following candidates for 1951 are ‘cancala: 
They ara debarred from taking any subsequent eraminntions to be Heidi in n the 


year 1952 


They will, however, be permitted to appear in 1968. - 


Enrol No. 
C/19488 _ 


: C/16275 


O/14981 


6/6393 


C/8252 ` 


C/5807 


C/811 


T/3148 


8/9936 


Name of the. Candilate 


Tikerdra Singh Chauban, 
. Cfo Sri 
Singh, "Vinod. P. O. 
. Birendra Nagar, Tahsil 
. Kawardhe, Dist. , Durg. 
- M.P. 4 
Pritamdas Jain, C/o 
Chhanulal Banaras‘dag, 
Bir, M: P. 


Asim Ash, C/o Kiran 
Chandra Ach, Kothi 
Bazar, Hoshangab id, 


M.P. 

Alihusain Azad, C/o Hazi 
‘Ali Bhai & Sons, Main 
Road, Hoshangabad. 

Meghnath Singh Netam, 

S/o Kartik Ram Netam, 
Vill. Nariyara, via. 
Akaltira, Tah, Jangir 
D'st Bilaspur. 


Dam Av'ar Agarwal. Room 
No 12, T. R. S. Cullege, 

- Rewa. 

Harlal Pra.ad Mishra, S/o 
Bure Shwar Pd. M^shra, 
P. O. Kasdola : 


Badii Prased Nema, C/o 


Sri Halsu’ Pd. Nema, 
Gadarwara Dist. Narsim- 
hapur M. P. 

Jawarhar Tal Misbra, C/o 
Sri Chandrica Pd. 
-Mishra, P..O. A dhiyar- - 
khor Dist, Duig M.-P. 


Name of Exami. ation 


[s EPT; 


Centre 


Chh. ` College. 
Raipur, M.P. 


© NMV. , Hoshan- 


. gabad.’ 


Govt. Degreg 
College: Datia. 


T. R. 8- “Colleges 
Rewa. 


Govt. Degree 
College. Satna. 

Maharaja College, 
Chhatarpur. 


_ Centre 


B. Com Preliminary D M. V., Raj- 


Buneshwsr . 


B. Co:n. P. eliminary | B. UK. 


B. Com. Part I 


B- Com Part I 


B. A. Preliminary 


` Pre-Prof. Science 


B, A, Preliminary - 


B. A. Preliminary 


BA. Final ~- 


‘nandgaon, MP. 


` Collega. 
- Khandwa, M. P, 


N.. M. V. Hoshan- 
gabad. 


"^ Do. 


Chh. College, 
“Raipur, M. P. 


T. R. 8. College, 
Rewa. 


Chh. - --College, 
Raipur, M. P. 


Narsimhapur 
- Deg:ee College, 
Narsimhapur. 


Chb. Degree 


College, Ra‘pur 
P. 





1962] 
Rell No. 


977 


961 


IV (a) 
0) 


Holl No. 
691 


275 


288 : 


418 


1420 


284 
1976 


13ll - 


V ía 
(b) 
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Enrol No. Name of th: Candidate Name of Examination Centre : 

C/7886 Kashi Nath Katare, S/o. B.A. Final Government 
Laxmi Prasad Katare, ; ] Degree Colloge, 
Subhas Read, PO QO. Y . Shahdol. 
Shahdol. ` K . 


C] 484 Vishwanath Soni, Vill & ^. Do. n ois Do. 
P. O. Venkat Nagar, . 
Dist. Shadol, M, P. 

0/9376 Chandra Prakash Shukla, Pro-Prof. Sienos College of Science, 


S/o Munnalel, Shukla Raipur, M..P. 
Shukla Timber ‘Yard, f 
Dadabari, Raipur, M. .P- Pis 


The Results of the following candidates for 1961, are cancelled. 

| They ere debarred from taking any subsequent examination t» bg held in the 
year 1969. ' 

They will, however, be permitted to appear in 1968. 


. ©/4049 Vijay Kumar Agrawal; C/o Pre-Prof. Science College of Science 


Balli Pd. Agrawal, Rain - A : Raipur, M. P. 

Sagar Para. Raipur — ^ 

B/14471 Benu Singh Thakur, C/o B. Sc. Final. Do. 
Sbri N. S. Thakur, i 
`Tirkąrpara, Ranker 
Dist. Raipur. M. P. : 

B/14427 Ashok Kumar Gajanan B. Se: Final . " S. B. R. College, 
Lonkar, C/o Smt. Sara- 2 Bailaspur. 


swati Bai Lonkar, Asstt. 
Master, Railway Girls 
School, Railway Colony, 
Block No. 87 ED. Bilas- 
pur, M. P. 


The results of the following Candidates for 1961 are cancelled. 
They will, however, be permitted to appear in 1962. 
Enrol No. Name of the Candidate Name of Examination Centre 


C/16277 Dinesh Chandra Sharma, B.Com. Preliminary S. N. College, 
. In: the house of Vinayak Khandwa MB. 
Rao.Pagare, Khandwa, ; E 


B/18825 Krishna Kumar Tamboli, B. Com. Part 1 Gitaran College, 
S/o Gaya Ram Tamboli, Raipur, M. P. 
Kankali Para Raipur. 


B/18350 Chandrika Pd. Shakla, S/o Do * Do 
Dur a Pd. Shukla, Purani ij s f 
Basti, Kayasth Para, 


Raipur M. P. a . 
C/14982 Prakash Narayan Saxena, Doe. - N. M. | V. 

Clo. K. N: Saxena, Hoshangabad. 

Pleader; Hoshangabad, x 

M. P. 2 - : 
C/1468 Krishna ;Kant Tripathi S/o B. A, Proli. Chh. ' Degree, 

Dinker Pd. Tripathi, ! ; College, Raipur. 


` Gander debi, P:ste Drug. 
C/19957 Sheo Prasad Tillasi, S/o B. A. Preliminary Governutent’ Deg- 


Daulat Ram  Tillasi, ERE tee - College, 
Daulat Niwas; Ward No. i . Balaghat. ` 
8, Balaghat, M. P. - : 

B/18578 Murarila! Sharma, S/o R. B. A. Final Chh. Degree 
H. Sharma, Ram Sagar s College, Raipur, 
Para, Raipur. ; 

B/18328 Vishwanath Pd. Mishra, Dor- ^^, . " "Do. 


Slo Lakhanlal Mishra, 
Vill. Moona, P. O. Rai- 
kheada, Tah. & Dist. 
Raipur 
The results of the following candidates for 1051 are cangelled.. © 
They will, Lowever, be permitted to appear in 1969. 
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; Roll No. - Fnro: No. Nameof the Candidate Name of Examination . Centre | 
i 
j 1687 16997 Govind Prasad Tiwari C/o B A. Final N. M. |V. 
i $05 SUR Ramgopal Tiwari, Vill. X "Hoshangebad. 
. Rupadeh, P. O. Jhaklay, A . 
; a Tah. X Seoni-Maliva, . ! 
8L : : Dist. Hosl'aengabad. | . S 7 
1340  T/1369 Tekan’ Kumar, Deptt. of - Do. | New Afts. | & 
Physical Education ANS Commerce Col- 
] College of Science, - "m ege, Raipur. 
Raipur, —- ; M 
! 1638  B[2308 Gajendra Singh ‘Thakur ^ Do.- N. M W. 
; S. J. L. Mpl Higher , Hoshangabad. 
; Secondary Sebool, Sohag- ~ 
P . 2 pur Dist. Hoshenzabad. i 
' 11299- QO/490 Parmanand Mishra, S/o Pre-Prof. Science Govt. Degree 
0077 07070:  Sitla Pd. Mishra, Vill. : - College, Shah- 
i ' Re-hmohiui, P. O. Dist | ` nS del. 
| Shehdol. J 
1443  O[11180 lia/endrs Kumr Kapoor, Do. -$a Ne Collego, 
i f Desraj Kapoor, Malie | 2 .  Khandwa, M P 
bo An wada, Burhan pur. - : an 


-. Ishwar Chandra; 
] Registrar, ' 
i li : y z UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR) 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR - 
i a s Notification i 


It is riotified that the following candidates who: appeared at the various 
„Examinations of the University of Saugar held in April-May 1961 have eon 
‘found guilty of using unfair means at the Examinations. Action has, thereford 
been taken against them in the following manner :— 


I. (a) . The results of the following candidates for 1961 are ċañcolled. 


(b) They are debarred from taking any subseqüent examinations to be held i in 
ithe year 1962, 1963 and 1964.  . 


| (c) They "will however, he permitted to appear in 1965. 


» 
i 


1 





Roll : Enrol Name of the Candidate Name of Centre 

N 9. No >- E c -. Examination 

453 0/3709 Hari Prasad Deshmukh — B.Soe.(Final) ‘College of Science, 
» Cfo. Duli Chand.Patel, . - Raipur. - 


p. ort Vill : Salwa, P.O. 
E EE a Katansi, Dist. Balaghat. . 3 : 
297. B/.6932 Prabhu Lal Sharma, LL.B. (Prev) Law College, 
Kankalipara, Raipur. n Raipur. - 


n. (a) The results of the following candidates for 1961 are cancelled. 


(b) They are debarred from taking any subsequent examinations to be held! 
in the year 1902 and 1963. 


(c) They will however, be permitted to appear in 1964. 


Roll Enrol Name of the Candidate Name of ° Centre 

No. No. Examination 

430 - -B/17T191 Mani Shanker Dubey B.Sc, (Final) Collegeof Science - 
4 © * O/o Shri Hanuman Pd. : y Raipur. 

j Dubey, Village and P.O. 

; Jarvey, Via Maila, Dist. - 
oe Bilaspur. . 

420 - B/14520 ' Chhedi Lal Darshan- B.So.-(Finel) - Do. 


C/o Shri Muralidhar a 

Darshan, Village Sero ! XE 

P.O. Sugada Dist. š E: 

- Bilaspur. . TEREN a het le 

290 C/8415 H: R. Dubey, Bade- ~ B86, (Prel.) Govt. Degree College, 
muttpara, Sarangarh. Raigarh. : 

III. (a) The results of the following cendidates for 1961 are cancelled. 


- (b) They are debarred from taking any subsequent examinations to be held in 
the year 1962. ; 


(c) They will howeypr, be. Bohn to Sppsse. in 1963. 





j 
í 
P 
i 








1962]. 


Rol Enrol 
No. No. 

58 B/14467 
$14 717/1108 


1119 C/15441 


1131  C/7750 
nas C/2408 
140 C/11198 
47  B/6127 
494 B/11842 
137 [7234 
10  8/17202" 
1165 B, 12598 
288 0/12233 
1469" 0/8225 


ÍV. (a) The rəsults of the following Candidates for 1961 are caucelled. 


K.8. Bedi C/o S.S. Bedi, 


NOTIFICATIONS 
Name of the Candidate Name of 
Examination 
S. P. Verma, S/O Shri 


B.E. II Year 
R.B. Verma, Vill. Kansa, : 
P.O. Sukhda, Via 
Kharsia, Dist. Bilaspur. 

Sadique Mohammad C/o B. Ed. (Basic) 
Dr. Habib Mohd. Seoni. 

Pre-Prof. (Sc.) 
Overseer, Raipur Sub 
Dn. P.W.D. (B and R) 
Raipur. 


Balbir Singh Maan S/o 
Shri Hukam Sing Maan 
Building Onkar Niwas, 
Singhpur Road, Shahdol. 
Gajendra Prasad Shrivas- 
tava S/o Shri Bahadurlal 
Shrivastava, C/o Shri 
R.B. Shrivastava, 
Accountant, Bank of 
Baghelkhand, Shahdol. 


Daljeet Singh Chawla C/o Do. 
Gurubux Singh Chawla 
Cloth Merchant, Bombay 
Bazar, Khendwa. 
Vinaya Kumar Shri- 
vastava, C/o J.P. Shri- 
vastava, S.D.O., P.W.D., 


. Pre-Prof, (So.) 


Do. 


B.Sc. (Final) 


. Hatta, Dist. Damoh, M.P 


Kuldip Rao Awode C/o Do. 
Smt. Subadre Awode 

Banstel, Baijanthpara 

Raipur. 

Pradyuman Kumar Do 


Ahirwar C/o Shri Devi- 
din Ahirwar, Vill : Aijhi, 
P.O. Muskara, Dist. 
Hamirpur. U.P. _ 
Vasanta Kumar Dhagat ^ 


B.Sc. (Prel.) 
S/o Shri Poonam Chand 


. Dhagat, Sarafi Ward, 


Sagar, 


Abdul Samad Khan 

S/o Ahmad Wahid Khan 
(LP. T.) Baijnathpara, 
Raipur. 

Shankar Rao Uplob 

Cfo Krishna Rao Uplob 
Brahmanmohalla Ward 
No. 7 Balaghar. 

Basant Kumar Mishra, 
C/o Manrakhan Prd. 
Mishra, Brahminpura, 
Near Kankali Hp. 
Raipur. 


B.A. (Final) 
B.A. (Prel.) 


Do. 


(b) They wil! however be permitted to appear in 1962. 


Roll ‘Enrol 
No. No. 
I C/11536 


Arun Kumar Sukhla 


‘Name of 


Name of the Candidate 
" Examination 


'B.A:M.S. Pt, I 
€/o Principal, Govt. 


Ayurvedic Col : 
Raipur. 


281 
Centre 


Govt. Engineering 
and Tech. Col : 
Raipur. 


P.G.B.T. College, 
Khandwa. 


Govt. Degree College, 
Durg. 


Govt. Degree Coll : 
Shahdol, 


Do. 


S.N. College, 
Khandwa. 


College of Science, : 
Raipur. 


Do, 


Maharaja Coll : 
Chhatarpur. 


U.T.D. 
(Sagar) 


- Chhattisgarh- 


College, Raipur - 


Govt. Dagree Col: 
Balaghat 


Chhattisgarh Col : 
Raipur. 


Centre 


Govt. Ayurvedic 
College Raipur. 


deo. 


Roll 
No 


28 


918 


,1180 


500 


, 88 





V. 


Roll 
No.: 


94 





874 


Enrol 
NO- 


C/5251 


C/17850 


0/9400 


B/11052 


0/4253 


C/12308 


C/1463 


T/1514 . 


:C/10724 


C/14861, 


B/4418 


Enrol 


< No. 


B/9353 


“0713600 


C/5782 


Cf7752- 


NS 


i 0/8459 


Name of Candidate 


THE CéLCUTTA REVIEW 


Radha Krishna Chou- 
dhary, C/o Principal, 
Govt. Ayurvedic Coll : 
Raipur. ; 

Shiv Charan Prasad. 
Sharma C/o Shri B. M. 


Name of : 
` Examination 


B.A.M.S. Pt. II 


Pre. Prof. Sc. 


Sharma, Octroi Inspector, 


Municipal Committee, 
Bhatapara, Raipur. 
R. K. Shrivastava C/o 


Do. 


N.C. Shrivastava, Excise 
Inspector Bhanupratapur, 


Dist. Bastar. 


Basant Kumar Gour 
C/o Shri R.P. Gour 
Pleader, Hoshanga- 
bad. ` 
Abdul Haque Qureshi 
C/o Bhairon Prasad, 
Jorapara, Raipur. 
Kapoor Chand Jaiswal 
S/o Shri Ramdas 
Jaiswal, Pendra Dist. 
Bilaspur. 


B.Se. (Prel.) 


Do. 


Do. 


Ramesh Kumar Sharma Pre-Prof. (Se.) 


: Of o Shri Sharma 


Pleader, Mahasamund, 
Dist. Raipur. 


Omkar Prasad Agarwal B.A. (Final) 


C/o Kanhaiya Lal 
Agarwal Bharti Press, 
Golebazar, Katni, Dist. 
Jabalpur. 


` Ramesh Chandra 


: Rathore, C/o Shri 
M.P. Rathore, Contrac. 
tor, Balaghat. È 


- B.A- (Prel) 


P.S Ramchandran Rao LLB. (Prov) 


9, New Hostel, T.R.S. 
College, Rewa. 

R.K. Maithani, Shri- 
nagar Garhwal, U.P. 


R.J.Ambawani House . 
No. 6/70 Jail Road, 
Raipur. 

Om Prakash Agrawal 


` Do. (Final) 


Name of N 


Examination 


B.E. ITI Year 
Elec. Engg. 
Pap. III. 

'B. EA. (Basic) 


C/o Shri Devi Prasad ^ Ednl. Psy. 


Agrawal, 96 Ganesh . 
Madeia, Jhansi. 


‘K.P. Sharma Cfo Shri 


L.P. Sharma, Asst. 

Unit Officer, Mala- 

ria Office, Bilaspur. 
Bharat Kishore Shti- 
vatava, Cfo Shyam 


Kishore Shrivastava, . 


Postman, Shahdol, 
Surat Chand Nayak 
C/o S.C. Nayak 
Darogapara, Raigarh 
s 


: Pap. Il. 


"Pre-Prof. Se. 
Bot. I, ife. 


. Pre-Prof. Sé.“ 


Eng. Pap. II, 


Pre-Prof. Se, 
Chem. Pap. I. 


| 


sep 


Centre 


i 


Do. 


College of Science, 
_ Raipur. 


Col : of Science, 
Raipur. 


Narmada Mehavidy 
laya, Hoshangabad. 


Do. i 


Govt. Di Coll : 
Chirimiri, ^" 


Coll : of Science, 
Raipur.. 


Chhattisgarh Col : 
Raipur. 


Govt. Degree Coll : 
"Belaghat. 


T.R.S. Coll :-Rewa. 


Law College, Raipur. 


Centre 


Govt. Coll : of Engg. 
and Tech. Raipur. 


Maharaja Col ; Chha- 
tarpur, 


S.B.R. Coll : Bilaspur | 


. Govt. Degréé - 
Coll : Shahdol. 


Govt. Degres Coll: 


-Raigarh. 





In the case of the following Candidates the following papers have been cancelled| 
Name of Candidate 


1962] ` 

Roll Enrol 
No. No. 

882 0/3979 ^ 
328 O/14742 | 
42 073707. 
246 0/7864 
320 0/4858 


324 - B714527. 


535 C/6728- 


253 - C/14221 
494  B/14032 
157 0/14296 
136 — C/14303 
451 * B/19816 
68. O0/13042 
283 — Bj 4402 
77  B/5752 


Name of Candidate 


- 


' — NOTIFICATIONS 


Name of 


Examination 


Shivaji Dattatraya ` 


Pre-Prof. Se. 


Jadhav C / o Shri . Phys. Pep. II. . 
Dattatraya Baburao ` 
Jadhav, Matrichaya, i 

' Stn. Road, Raipur. ` - 

Sambhu Prasad Prop. Se. 
Verma, Mohalla Eng. Pap. I. 


Bichhia, Rewa. 


Ganpatilal Darshan 
C/o Shri B.R. ` 
Darshan Vill: .. . 

. Baredumarpali, P.O. 
Robertson, Dist. ` 

Raigarh. 


Vishwanath Prasad. 
Marwari C/o Nanhelal 


c Sarwanlal Anuppur, 


Dist. Shahdol. 


Shri Nivas Sharma Cfo 
Chimanlal Maman 


Chandra Sharma, Grain 


Merchant, Gandhiganj, 
` Raigarh. . . 
. Taher Bhai C/o Mansu- 
rali Bhai, Ganj, Rai- 
garh. 


. Avadhesh Kumar ghri- 


. vastava C/o Shri G.S, 


Office, Loco Shed, 
Satra. 

Gopal Prasad Khaddar 
C/o Damodarh Prasad 
Khaddar, Sanichar 
‘Mohalla, Narbada 
Ghat, Hoshangabad 

Bihari Prasad C/o 
Bhairon Pd. Jorapara, 
Raipur. 

Tripurari Prasad 
Mandilwar C/o Shri 
Banwarilal Mandilwar 
Brahman Peth, ` 
Ambikapur. 


- Brahmadeo Ram 


‘Ongen, C/o Ledharam 


Ongen, Vill : Rajpuri, __ 


P.O. -Bataike’a, 
(Sitapur) Tahsil 
Ambikapur, Dist. 
Surgujà. . ~ 

Shri Keerat Singh 
Chaurasia Near 
Agriculture Office, 
Chhatarpur. 

K. Krishna Murty 
32/415 Peta Madam 
St. Karnal 3 Andhra 


Pradesh, A.P. 
Kranti Kumar Trivedi, 


. House No. 13 / 114, . 


Taradas Marg, Raipur, 
Mekhlesh Chandra 
House No. 25/215, 


> Kankalipara, Raipur. 


. B.Sc. (Final) 
Chem. Pap. IIT. 


B.Se. (Final) 
Phys. Pap. II. 


B.Sc. (Final) 
Bot. Pap. II. 


Do. 


B.Sc. (Prel) 


B.Sc. (Prel) 
Chem. Pap. I. 


B.Sc. (Prel.) 
Phys. Pap. II. 


B.Sc. (Prel.) 
Geo. Pap. I. 


B.Sc. (Prel) 


LL.B. (Prev) 
Pap. I. 


LL.B. (Prev) 
Pap. III. 


LL.B.(Prev) ` 
|DPap.l. C 


‘LLB. (Final) 
Pap. In 


Chem. Pap. IHI- 
. Srivastava, Chargemen's ` ] 


Chem. Pap, IIT. 


283 


Centre 


Coll : of Sc. Raipur. ` 


T.R.S. College, 
Rewa. 


U.T.D., Sagar. 


Govt, Degree Coll : 
- Shahdol; — . 


-Govt. Arts and So. 
"Coll : Raigarh. 


Do. 


- Govt. Degree 
, Coll : Satna. 


N.M.V., Hoshan 
gabad. 


Coll : of Se. 
Raipur. 


Govt. Degree 
Coll : Ambikar. 
pur. 


' "Do. 


TBS. Coll : 
Rewa. 


U.T.D. Sagar. 


Law Coll: Raipur, 


> Do. 


98. 


Raul 


THE CALCUT 


TA REVIEW 


; Enrob Name of Candidate ^ "Name of- ^ Centre = T 
No. , No. ^ . Examination ` x 
ME 
98- : B/15115 Lakhan Lal Agrawal, ^. LL.B. (Fin). Do. : RR 
. | ` C/o Radhey Shyam- Pap. V .- 
| Agrawal, Post Arang, > > 
i ; Dist. Raipur. ' : ` 
727 = | C/8254 Moti Singh Baghel, C/o Prep. (Arts) : Chhatisgarh Coll; 
' Manmohan Singh . Geog. Pap. T. -Raipur. 
Baghel, Vill : SF 
Rahtadah P.O. 2 
js - Dhamda, Dist. Durg. — - D. E 
239  :0C712046 Bholo Ram Soni, Cfo Prop. Arts. _ Govt. "Degre 
i Shri Jhallu Ram Soni, Econ. .: College, Datia. 
b. d Chholabazar, Datia. e QUE 
488  :C/14120 Mohammad Abdul "Prep. m7 7 Govt. Degree Coll : 
i Waris C/o Mohd. Eng. Pap. II. `- rele : 
f - Abdul Sattar, Palace d. vaalu Mo ^53 
awn ~ Road, Raigarh. : ^ 
1235 ,C/11274 Mirza Mumtaz Beg, C7 ] o Prep. Arts. : 5. N. College 
í Mirza Ajmat Beg, Civics | s Khandwa. 
o Hatempura, Khandwa, 
1488 .C/1152 Phool Chand Khande- Pre. Prof. Se.. Do, - - - -~ 
‘ kar Opposite Govt. Zoo. Pap. I.. : 
B High School, Moghat .Pre. Prof. Se. Do. 
Road, Khandwa. - Zoo. Pap. TI. 
250 0/[12262 Radhey Shyam Funde B. A. (Prel) - à Govt. Degree Co n: 
i Kunbilinga, P.O. . Eng. Pap. II.. ` "Balaghat. 
Pd Inga Dist. Balaghat. E - 3 
143 .0/ 18142 Prem Narayan Saini- B.A. (Prel.) U.T.D., Sagar. 
Sanichari Tori, Sagar. ^ Pol. Se. Pap. I. 
1181 wi 2347 Kumari Subhasini G “B.A. (Prel.) Narsimhapur 
T David, C/o Biharilal Eco. Pap. IT. ` Degree College, x 
David Mission Com- i: Narsimhapur. 
: pound Narsinghpur. i 
i (Ishwar Chandra) 
l $ Registrar 
; E = _ UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
‘ _ UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR A To 
REGISTRAR _ University Office, 


Notification : No. Ex/R7194/61. 


i 


Sanger, the 4th Oct., 1961. 


NOTIFICATION 
It i& notified that the following candidates who eppràred. -atthe various Examinations 
of the University of Saugar held in April-May 1961 have been found guilty of using unfair 


means at the Examinations.” Action has, therefore, heen taken against tbern in the 
following manner :— 


IIl. '&) The results of the following candidates for 1961 are cancelled. 


!(b) They are debarred from taking any subsequent examinations to be held in 
i the years 1962 and 1968. 


| in cd . 
Roll No. , Enrol No. Name of the.Candidate Name of the Examination -Cevire , 
920 Olll149 Tulsidas Bairagi Prep. Science 8. N. College, 
Ganesh Talai, Kbandwa. Khandwa. 
999  ' C/10814 Ramesh Chandra Dixit Prep. Arte. Govt, Degree 
seb i C/o Shri Raghbir Sharan College; Datina, 
! i Dixit, Holipura, Datia. ~ : 
647 | mT/870!1 Murli Prasad Chandrakar do Chhattisgarh 
! C/o Sbri Mabadeo Prasad College, Raipur 
bee - Chandrakar, Kurmi. i 
omn] Vill: Aunri, Dist. Durg.. 
TII. (a) The results of the following candidates for 1961 are cancelled. 


the year 1962, 


(b) They are debarred from taking any ernadua examinations to be held in 
i 
i 











1962} 


Roll No. En:ol No. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


‘Name of the Candidate ' 


285 


Name of Examination Centre 


110 C/A785 Ganga Prasad Richharia Prep. Sciences Maharaia College, 
C/o Shri Madan Gopal ' — Chhatarpur. 
Richharia, Beniganj, 
Chhatarpur. 

700 0/9527  Shymal Kumar Sen Gupta do- College of Science 
C/o Dr. Hari Nath Sen Raipur. 

: Gupta, Budhapara, Raipur. 

286 C/14752 Indramani Prasad do T. R. S. College, 
Vill: Rausar, P. O. '  Rewa. 
Nipania, Dist. Rewa. . 

897 C/{6240 A.K Gupta C/o B. N. do 8. N. College, 
Gupta, Pleader, Harigunj, Khandwa. 
Khandwa. . 

218 C/12059 ^ Hari Mohan Patbak, Prep. Arts Govt. Degree 
Ohcongar Gate, College, Datia. 
Datia, M. P. 

. 101 C/13890 Brij Bargh Misbra, do 


Clo Ram Samip Misbra, 
P. O. Sobagpur, 
Dist. Shahdo!. 


Govt. Degree 
College, Shahdol, 


IV. The results of the following Candidates for 1961 are cancelled :— 


Roll No. Enrol No. 


Name of the Candidate 


Name of the Examination Centro 


188 C/15378 Onkar Lal Jaiswal Prep. Arte. S. 8. M. V., 
Cjo Mechan Lal Jaiswal Burhanpur. 
-Lalbagh, Burhanpur. 

523 C/15786 Smt. Munni Devi Tiwari do 


Conse 


C/o Ram Kishore Bajpai 


836, Wright Town, 


Jabalpur. 


NOTIFICATION 


Govt. Girls’ 
Degree College 
Raipur. 


Iswar Chandra 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR. 
BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN 


equent to the-enquiries made by the Board, it is revealed that the candidate bearing 
the followi 


ng particulars was impersonated by so 
Examination he!d by the 


therfore been cacelled. 
8. No. Roll No. 
1 17091 


me other person at the High School 


Board in March/April 1958. The aforesaid High School Examina- 
tion cf the candidate together with certificate of passing (already issued to him), have 


Name & addiegs of the cardidate 

Bhagwan Singh. S/O Nand Karan, 
Vilage Lamba Gothra, 
P O. Chirawa (Dist. Jhunjhunn) 


Place of residence 


Jhunjhunu 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN. 


Consequent to the enquiries made by this office, i 
the following rarticulars was impersonated by sor 
Examination held by the Board in March/April 1961 


Notification 


ne 


tis revealed that the candidate bearing 
other person at the High Schcol 


The High School Examination for 


1961 of the candidate has, therefore, been cancelled and he has- fürther been debarred from 
appearing at any examination of the Board for 1962 sni 1968. ~ 


Roll No. Name and address Residence 


1150 Tikam Dass Purohit, 


S/o Kishan Lal Purohit, 
C/o Prof. J. M. Purchit, 
Bania Bará, Jodhpur. 


Jodbpur Dist. 


R. K. Agarwal 
z Secretary, 
Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
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BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN © -~ 
n "^o CNOBIFIDATION 0 ooo E: 


"d 


‘Phe undermentioned candidatcs bad obtained permission to appear at the High School 
Examination held by the Board in 1960 and 1961 by giving false statements in their 
application forms, Consequently their respective examinations have been cancelled and 


they have further been debarrol from appearing at any examination of the Board to be held 


in the year(s) as noted against each :— . ie 


S. No. Roll No. Name of candidate Place of“ '- Examination ' 
: : . residence ^ which has. been 
i R i cancelled &-year(s) 
. for which debarred 
1^ 9. 3 4 5 
1.' 21169- Pyare Lal Gupta Sawai Madhopur H, S- E.for wives 
i i j District. -- , 1960 cancelled ES 
9. 98484; Har Dev Singh Nagaur Dist. : -H. 8. E. for M 
| {Original name antes 1961 cancelled f 
| _ Ghası Ram) 2 pee : " 
8. ' 8187 Hari Singh Tetarwal Jhunjhunu Dist H 8. &. for 
l (Original name— 3 = : — 1961 cancelled 
7 i Ishwar Singh) . 
iL 6478 Kalyan Singh Sawai Madhopur H. S. E. for 
(Original name— Dist, 1961 cancelled 
ee Kalyan Mal sas ES n 
8. ; 1804 Paras Nath Agarwal Jaipur H. S. E. for 
k ` (Original name— » z 1981 cancelled 
i Paras Mal Jain) ] i 
6. , 11900 Banshi Dhar Agrawal Bharatpur H. 8. E. for 
| ^ 1961 cancelled 
7. | 12950 Sukh Ram Jaipur H: S. E. for 
| (444 of (Original name— 1981 Main as 
| Supple) Sukh Deo Singh) well as Supple. 
l r - - E ^ cancelled. 
8. : 18530 Ram Satish Sawai Madhopur H. S-E. for 
: . Dist. - 1961 cancelled 
: . & further debarred 
] " . ale ake oe . for 1969. 
9. , 14039 - Kamal Narayan Sawai Madhopur H, §. E: for 1961 
i t g Dist. - cancelled and further 
i a" debaired for 1962. 
1». 1 7275 Misri Lal Sharm» Jawai Madhopur H.'S..E. for 1961 
(1008) Supple. Dist. (Main as woll as 
1 


wie 
oN 


Supple.) cancelled and 

further debarred 

for 1952 & 1963. 

E R. K. Agarwal 
Secretary, 
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She knows that Neem Tooth Paste contains 
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